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before Im death. Nr» writer has taken the troiil>Te to 
preserve at'iy aecount of the wit ara! wisdom tliiic. 
eiiliveiieci the ‘‘little senate*’ at Buttoids. His own 
letters are, as a rule, cotnpositionH as tifiislied a,s liis pajwrs 
ill the Sp^rffifar. Those features in his character wliieli 
excite, tlie greatest interest have been deliiieatc^l by the 
ha.mb>f nn ciirni}'-- an enemy who intssessetl ioi iiiinYalled 
power ot s.itirhal psn’traibpaiiitiiru:, a.Hsl was rests'airied 
by no rogarji for trntis from ereadrsg in ilie public raind 
suoh iiniH'i-.ssions r',houto-’n -r'. u- ndyh:. serve to heighten 
the mnah-h.: opinitm of Iiimseif. 

This iibsenee of diramatic incident in Addison^s life 
w’otild lead ns natui’ahy to coiudiide that lie w'as deficient 
in llie energy and p:^*sion irhif h cause a powerful nature 
to leave a mark uiKan its age. Yet such a judgment 
wcuild certainly h) mToncems, Shy and ri'.osei'ved as he 
the unanimous ^'crditd of his most il!ustrh>us coii- 
teiopofarios is decisive' as to the respc*cl and admiration 
which he exeitei amon.a them. The niarn who could 
exert so potent an inihionce o’^ei- the mm-unal Steele; 
wdio could fuHdir'it«5 tlsc. luiughty and t\nktal intellect of 
Swdfi; v-’h--.' ■ uvri -.i.'l'oy by the adrni.sshui (d his 
satirist had In it eemething imu'i’ charming than 

that of any ..ihe^r man . of v/hsm It was said that he 
might lane hvm chosen latig if he wished it: such a 
main tfn'‘Ugh to the coarse perception of Alandevillo he, 
ivd-ebl ha,ve ^aammd no more than “u, parson in a tyC’* 
wigA can hardly hau- K:-i n deth icni. iii force of eharacter, 

Ne>r wmildi it -i.or-.' been [^*''a:dhh. for a writer distill “ 
gurdiHl !)y mcni elegance and, refinement to leave a 
lasting i-i£i|>re,«s on tfm literature and society of his 
eouEtrj. In one generation after another men, repre- 
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opf'iosiiig elements of rank, class, interest, and 
Sistc, liavo agreed in acknowledging Addison’s extra- 
ordinary merits. Whoever wslies,” says Johnson — 
at, the end of a biography strongly coloured with the 
prepossessions of a semiJacoMte Tory — whoever wishes 
to attain an English style, familiar bnt not coarse, and ■■ 
elegant hut not ostentations, must give his days and 
nights to tlie volumes of Addison.’' “'Such a mark of 
jiatioiui! respect,” says Macaulay, the best representative 
of iiiidille-class opinion in the present century, speaking 
of the stai-ue erected to Addison in Westminster Abbey, 
was due to tlie uiisulliefl statesman, to the accomplished 
scholar, to the muster of pure English eloquence, to the 
cimsummate painter of life and manners. It was due, 
above all, to the great satirist who alone knew how to 
nm ridicule witliout abusing it ; who, ndthout inflicting 
a wouml, elfectcil a great social reform, and who recom 
ciltsd wit and virtue, after a long and disastrous separa- 
tion, ilnring whicli wit had been led astray by profligacy 
and virtue i>y fanaticism.” 

Tills v< 5 rdict of a great critic is accepted by an age to 
which the grounds of it arc pfthaps not very apparent. 
ITie autlior of any ideal creation — a poem, a drama, or 
A novel— hqs an impres{*riptible proj-^erty in the hiine of 
his work, rilut to harmonise conflicting social elements, 
to bring order out of chaos in the sphere of criticism,, 
to form right ways of thinking about questions of 
mortis, tastc!, ami 1)reeding, arc operations of which the 
credit, thougli it is certainly to be ascribed to particular 
individuals, is generally abs(?rbed by society itself.; 
Maeatiihij’s eulogy is ms just as it is eloquent, but the 
pages of the Sptdiitor alone will hardly show the reader 
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wliy Addison should' l>e m Iiiglily praised for lifying 
reconciled wit with virtue. Nor, looking at him as fi 
Clitic, will it appear a great achievement to have pointed 
out to English society the beauties of Faradm 
unless it be rememl>ered that the taste of the preceding 
generation still iuHuenced Addison’s contemporaries, and 
that in that generation Cowley was accounted a greater 
poet than Milton. 

, To estimate Addison at his real value we must regard 
m 'the, chief architect of Public Opinion in the 
eighteenth century. But here again we are met by an 
initial difficulty, because it has become almost a com- 
monplace of pi^ntciriporury criticism to represent the 
eighteenth century as a imnml of sheer destruction. It 
IS tacitly assumed by a schesd of distinguished phllo- 
.'.opuia-js uTjtcrH wc have arrived at a stage in the 
V. uVidf' UNtery nt v/'.vtch it i.> p-fiS.Stb]?: to take a. positive 
and sdcntific vimv of human affiiirs. As it is of course 
necessary that immi hxick i, •.yUem ed !>elief m the super- 
imturii! shall be jealously e:?clud,e«i it lias not seemed 
■itn|Hwihle to write the !n.-,foi;v vd Tl-.-a-:!: li^Af in the 
eighteenth eeniiiru Ai*!;d in tracing tluMauirse of this 
siipi-m-sed .-.ti'eanni.. Is natural tlud all tlie great 

EiigIrAh writer's ut the imiml should be desivibed as in 
one wuy t)r another helping to pull doun, or ^%^iinly to 
itrenglhen, tin; theological barriers erectebi by centuries 
of bigotry ugHir^st the kmmtihh fide of enlightened 

It w^nid hi of coiu'w* ontirc!} out, of place to discuss 
hew tlie mcfite of this nm- school of hiatoiy. Those 
wl» coosidej tiiat, wliatover glimpses we may obtain of 
the law and order of the nniverse, man is, as* he ahrays 
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leeu and always will l>e, a mystery to himself, will 
harrlly allow that the operations of the liumaii spirit can 
traced in tiie dissecting-room. But it is, in any case, 
obvious that to treat the great imaginaHve waiters of 
any age as if they n*ere only mechanical agents in an 
evolution of tlwmght is to do them grave injustice. 
Such writers are above all things creative. Their first; 
aim is to sliow the very age and body of the time his' 
form and pressure.*' Ko work of the eighteenth century, 
comp<»ed in a consciously destructive spirit, has taken 
its place among the acknowledged classics of the lan- 
guage. Even the Trik of a Tvh is to be regarded as a 
mtire u|>oii the? aberrations of theologians from right 
reason, not upon the principles of Christianity itself. 
Tim Es$mj on Man has, no doubt, logically a tendency 
towards Deism, but nobody over read the poem for the 
sake of its philosophy ; and it is well known that Pope 
much alarmed when it \vas pointed out to him that 
hk cxuiclusions might bo represented *as incompatible 
with the doctrines of revealed religion. 

The truth indeed seems to be the exact converse of 
wdiat k alleged by thO' scientifi^^historians. So far from 
the eighteenth eantury in England being' an age of des'- 
tnictive' analysis, , its energi|s wore chiefly devoted to 
1 liolitical, social, and literary reconstmetion. Whatever 
tevo!uti».m in faith and mariners the English nation had 
undergone^ had l>ecn tlie work of the twu) preceding cen- 
turion and, thougli, the historic foundations of society 
remained untouched, the whole form of the superstructure 
had been profoundly modified. 

Bo tenacious are we,” said Burke towards the eloae of 
the. last ceiituiw, of onr old ecdessiastical modes and fashions 
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<■'1 wit little cliange has heen aiade in fheni 

sini-e the fmntet-iifh .>r fifiu-rifii centnrie.<, adhei-iiis' in tlif 
{wlu'iilar ,H in iill oDo to our old .seitleil nirixim iioviu' 
entirely tiov at once to depart from antiquity. M'e found 
these institution, “ on tlie a hole favourable to' niuralit v ami 
discipline, .and wo thoaght they were .'iiii-eeptible of aiuend- 
iisent without alterhio the ground. We thought tlie\’ were 
wpableof r,,-.,viviug' ami meliorating and, above all, of pre- 
serving the a<»e^s.«orie,s of deuce and literatuiv as the order 
ot Pr;-'videni:.' silouhi successively ](rr*due‘(? them. And after 
.an, with Ihi.i nolhie and mmiki.sh eduiiatioii (for such it i.s 
■ be -or k), we tmiy jiui in our claim to as nui]>l« and 

early a ~hare in all tim improvemenis in .sn'ence, in arts, 
ami in literature which have illuminated the moder n world’ 
as any other nation in Enroi«. We think one main cause 
of this improvement was our no! d,-.sr.i,dng (he iiatrimonv of 
knowledge which was Ii-ft us by i . k :- ior; fal;cj'.s.'’ 


s\il this is, in sub.stanco, tnio of our }Kilitica1 as woll as 
otir ccclc-siastical itistiuuions. And yet, wlicii Burke 
WTote, the groat feudal and Jiieditet a! structure of Kriglarul 
had hwn so transformed liy tim Wats of (ho Kostvs, the 
lif'foriaatiou, the Behellion, and the Jii'volution. that its 
ancient outlines were bitrtfly visible. ],i timrefore, 

as his words seem to iiuply tiwf fJm .soeiul evolution he 
(kaerilms was proiinu'd fty an impcrecptibie ami almost 
mechanical process of imiioTia! iijstimd, the nnprossion 
they tend to eieate ir, ent.iiciy erroneous. 

H we have imeu hitherto am,*. i from -.■uefi corruption 
iw utsdennined tlie mipuidivs of Italy, from the religions 
Warn that so lojig eufeehled and divided dermaiiy, and 
froiti tlie liiH-ointion that has soviu-ed modem Francis 
from her auuenf. hi.story, thanks for this are due partly no 
doubt to favouring ceneJ-thms of ii.i'.niv und society, but 
qnjto a* much to the genius of great individuals whes pre- 
patel the mind of the nation for tlm griiflmij assimila- 
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tinif of now ideas. Thus Laiiglaiid and WyclilTc and 
riniiieroiis followers, long before the Eeformation, 
liiid so faniiliarised tlie minds of the people with their 
ideas of the Cliristian religion that the Sovereign was 
able to amime the Headship of the (,%urch without the 
s}ioc‘k of a social convulsion. Fresh feelings and instincts 
grtnr ti|;» in the hearts of whole classes of the nation 
without at first producing any change in outward 
habits of life, and even without arousing a sense of their 
logical incongniity. These mixed ideas were constantly 
brought before the imagination in the works of the poets. 
8hakes|-jeare abounds with passages in which, side by 
side with the old feudal, monarchical, catholic, and 
patriotic instincts of Englishmen, we find the sentiments 
of the Italian Eenaissance. Spenser conveys Puritan 
doctrines sometimes by the mouth of shepherds, wdiose 
originak lie had found in Theocritus and Virgil ; some-, 
times under allegorical forms derived from books of 
chivalry and the cc?remonial of the «Oatholic Church. 
Milton, the most rigidly Calvinistic of all the English 
poets in his opinionE, is also the most severely classical 
in liis style. . ^ 

It was the task of AdSison to carry on the reconcil-v- 
iiig tratliiions of our literature. It is his praise to 
have aceoinplishe*! Ins task under conditions far more 
dificiili tlian any that hk predecessors had experienced. 
What they had done was to give instinctive and character- 
istic expression to the floating ideas of the society about 
them ; w’bat Adtlison and his contemporaries did waB to 
found a public opinion by a conscious effort of ' reason 
am! persuasion. Before the Civil Wars there had been 
.at m visible breach in the principle of Authority 
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lii C iiUi'c.i ai;n Stait;. At the ht'^jiiiiiiig oi the 4igliteSiith 
century constituted authority had been recently ovei^^ 
thrown ; one king ha.i been beheaded, anofher had been 
expelled ; fhe Episcopalian form of Church Government 
had been violently displaced in favour of the Presby- 
lesian, and had been witn almost e(|iial violence I’cstored. 
Whole classes of the population had been drawn into 
opposing camps during the Civil War, and still stood 
confronting each other with rdl the harsh antagonism of 
sentiment inhcriteil from that conflict. Such a bare 
summary alone is sufiicicnt to imlicate the nature of the 
difEcultios Addison had to encounter in his efforts to 
harnv .ui-c oisisdon ; but a more iletiuled examina- 
tion of tiro stare of society after the Restoration is 
raiuired to place in its full light the extraordinary 
merits of the succes.s that he achioved. 

There was. to begin with, a vehement opposition 
toween tomr and emntry. In the country the old 
itieas of Itnidalism, modifi(>,l by ciicmuHtatiocN, but 
nprotis and deep- ro--. ted, still prevailed. True, the 
military system of land tonme Lei di-.;:,,,. w-itli the 
Restoration, but it w... ,««. so with the elutions of life 
wi the habjJs of thought anTt feeling wdii.-h the svstem 
had create.!. The feattires of surviving Feudalisni have 
iHxm mimifably prcscrvci for tis in the character of Sir 
Roger de i.ovcrley. Living in tlie patiiarchid fashion, 
in ttm muU ..f lenam.. ami r.^raimw., who looked up to 
ham as thmr chief, awl f-.r «h«..o welfare .and protection 
be corn ered himself re.spon.sible, the country gentleman 
Valuwi alHtve all things tlni prindpie of Loyalty. To 
tie monml dashes in the towns he was instinctively 
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m mntmrj to his own; he looked with 
^di^like and suspicion on the economical principleK of 
goveriiineiit an^l conduct on %¥hich these classes natur- 
ally rely, Etcb the younger sons of county families had 
ill Addison's day abandoned the custom, common enough 
ill the feudal times, of seeking their fortune in trade. 
Many a Will Wimble now spent his whole life in the 
country, training clogs for his neighbours, fishing their 
streams, nialdiig wdiips for their young heirs,' and even 
garters for their wives and daughters.^ 

Tlie country gentlemen were confirmed in these 
ideas by the difficulties of commimication. During his 
visit to Sir Roger dc Coverley the Sjpedaior observed the 
extreme slotvness with which fashions penetrated into 
the country ; and he noticed, too, that party spirit was 
much more violent there than in the towns. The learn- 
ing of the clergy, many of whom resided with the 
country squires as chaplains, was of course enlisted on 
the Tory side, and supplied it with arguments which 
the Ixidy of the party might perhaps have found it diffi- 
cult to discover, or at least to express, for themselves. 
For Tory tastes undoubtedly Ey generally rather in the 
direction of sport than of liooka Sir Roger seems tO' be 
ai much above the average level of his class as Squire 
Western is eertainly l>elow it : perhaps the Tory fox- 
hunter of tlie Freeholder^ though somewhat satirically 
painted, is a fair representative of the society ' which 
had its headquarters at the October Club, and whose 
favourite |ioefc was Tom D'Urfey. 

Tlie commercial and professional classes, from whom 
the Wljigs deii\'ed their chief support*, of course 
^ Xo. lOS, 
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predominated in the towns, and tiieir larger 4*pr‘<''rfrtiry 
tics of association gave thoiii an i nil iience in aflairs 
which compensated for tlieir inferiority in numhera 
They lacked, however, what the country party possessed, 
a generous ideal of life. Tliough many of them -were 
connected witli the Preshyteriaii system, their eoiimion 
sense mmh them revolt from its rigidity, wliile at the 
same time their economical principles failed to supply 
them with any standaol that could satisfy the imagina- 
tion, Sir Andrew Freeport excites in us less interest 
than any memlier of the Spectator’s Cltth. There was 
st-t V'-t amai-.g tlie upper middle classes that 

wxxX^A r.f feeling, good breeding, and 

good tasta which we now attach to the name of “ gentle- 
man/’ 

Two main opinion divided tlie country, to 

mm of which a man wm obliged to surrender himself if he 
wi,»he«l to enjoy the {ihmsures of organiseil society. One 
of 'v<vts PnfiUUii.siiu hut this was iindouhtedly tlie 
less popuhu^, or at least tlie fashionalde. A pro- 
trach'ul experienro m !u,auidhrad tyranny iiodei' the 
Loui! f^arliatnent had inersurd. the nation to believe that 
ahmaU. ;t:;y b.'E-a of Oovsu-nmeni 'Wa,K preferable to that 
it! tiic Hahjts, The Pmitan, ;io* hunger the mere sectarian, 
a-H ill the diay«i i4 Eii-vahetti arifl diume; I., «^onit*.what 
ridiculojOi in the e^ftravagance of bin opinions, but 
renpHictablo muu ilic eoii;stuucy with wludi b,e maiist.-une/i 
theoii, had ruk‘d over them us a taskmashu*, and had 
bnual them, as fur as he could, by roilitaiy violence, to 
pnu1i.^e tl'.e ahcetici.'un to whicli monks and nuns had 
vohintarily submitted themselves. The most innocent 

well as ihe most- laiitai diversions of the people were 
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F*wlficeii tA Ills spmtiml pride. As Macaulay well says, 
lit?, hitml bear-baiting, not because it gave pain to tbe 
bear, but because It gave |>leasure to tbe spectator. The 
tendency of liis creed was, in fact, anti-social. Beauty in 
his was a snare, and pleasure a sin ; the only mode 
of social intercourse wiiich he approved was a sermon. 

Ofi the other hand, the habits of the Courts which 
gai'C the tone to all polite society, were almost equally 
distasteful to the instincts of the people. It was 
inevitable that the mclinations of Charles II should he 
violently opposed to every sentiment of the Puritans. 
'\\liile he was in the power of the Scots he had been 
forced into feigned compliance with Presbyterian rites ; 
tlie Puritans had put his father to death, and had con- 
demned himself to many years of exile and hardship in 
Catfiolic countries. He had returned to his own land 
hail Fi’ench in his political and religious sympathies, and 
entircdy so in his literary tastes. To convert and to 
iiovriiui those of suljjects who immediately surrounded 
him was sim easy matter. “All by the king^s example 
lived ami loved.’’ Poets, painters, and actors were 
forward to promote prind|)leS viewed with favour by 
their sovereign and not at all disagreeable to themselves. 
An Ingenious philosoplmr ^levated Absolutism into an 
intellectual and moral system, the consequence ■ of w^hich 
was to encourage the powerful in the indulgence of 
every selfish instinct. ' As the Puritans had oppressed 
the country with a system of inhuman , religion and 
transcendental morality, so now, in order to gat as far 
from Purittinism as possible, it^ seemed necessary for 
every one aspiring to be thought a gentleman to’ avow, ^ 
himself an atindst oi* a debauchee. 
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' Tlie idea.'-: of tho man in the mode after the Eestora-^... 

lion are exeellentlv hit off in one of the fictitious letters 
■» * 

in the - 

am now between fifty and sixty, and had the honour 
10 l'« well with the first mv-n of taste and gallantry in tin; 
joyous reign Charles the. Second. As for y(»m'se!fj Mn 
you seem with the utmost arrogaiii'e to imdemiiim 
the very fundanieiiUils upon whieli wt» conducted ourselves. 
It i:; :: 0 :ip b-v .. uum of Wit and yet tkmy that 

lioricmr in a woman n- cnvthintr hut ]s-.-v'h!r.uv% that iL.-lina- 
tiiiii m not the Uist rule c?i iiie, ..'U'l anything 

else but health and diseastn We had no more to do l>ut to 
a !a<ly in a goml liumour, and all w'e could wish followed 
of conrsix Then, again, your Tuliy and your dificourses of 
aiiolher life are the very laitie of mirth and grKKi humour. 
Pry ’thee don’t valuer thysidf on thy reason a! that exorbitant 
mte and the dignity Inuuan imtiire ; take my word for it, 
a dog h;is m go<.(l reason as any man in England ” ^ 

Wliilo opinion:'?, mdiiciii from diffmau'it sides struck at 
the very rnttU of society, prevailed botfs in the fashiuJi- 
able and rcligiout^ poitionn of the cnmwmnity, it was 
mevitahle that Ta‘-ue shonhi be hofteles'^ly corrupt. All 
the artktk; arid lilerai'y forms svldch the i 'onrt favoured 
were of the riuminti*; fO'?ter, but it was romance from 
which Iwanty and vitality at :;tv..a!y dism.'penrovL Of 
the tw’o great) pnneipies of Ob-, airy^ Eovr and 

Ib-mour, the last ludos of winch ai-e heard hi the lyrks 
ifi Lovelace and Montrose, oiie was now held to be non- 
m>l the other was utterly perverted. The 
femki Hpirit hadl -siirrvuinded woman wiiii ati atuu/Splieiai 
ol mysueal devotion, hut in the reign of Cduuies IL the 
of lovo was subjected to tlie torturing treatment 
thmi known as ‘AvIl’’ f'owley and Waller seem to 


'Kih itiy. 
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tliiSk tiKit when a Biaii is in love the energy of liis feel- 
U best shown In* discovering resenibknces between 
his mistress luni those objects in nature to which she 
is apparently most unlike. ^ 

The ideal of Woman, as she is represented in the 
adding grace, charity, and refinement ’ to do- 
mestic life, had still to he created. The king himself, 
tlie |)resumed mirror of good taste, was notoriously 
n^lder the control of his numerous mistresses ; and the 
Idghest notion of love which he could conceive %vas 
gallantry. French romances were therefore generally 
in vogue. Ail the casuistry of h>ve which had been 
elabomted by Aiadiemoisclie de Scudery was reproduced 
with improvements by Mrs. Aphra Eehn. At the same 
time, as usually happens in diseased societies, there w’’as 
a general longing to cultivate the simplicity of the 
(loldeu Age, and Uie consequence was that no person, 
even in tlui lower grades of society, who pretended to 
any reading, evei* thought of making love in his own 
person. The propei* tone of feeling w'as not acquired 
till he 'had invested hiiUHelf with the pastoral attributes 
of Damon ami Celadon, and^iiad addressed his future 
wife as Amarantha or Ph^^is. 

The ti'agedies of the period illustrate this general 
inelim.i,t:ion to spurious rorSance. If ever there- was a 
time when the ideal of monarchy was degraded and the 
instincts of chivalrous action discouraged, it ■was in the 
reign of Charles M. Absorbed as he was in the purauit 
of pleasure, the king scarcely attempted to conceal his 
wca-riness when obliged to attend to affairs of State. 
He allowed the Dutch fleet to approach his capital and 
to burn Im own ships of war on the Thames ; he sold 
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DtmMrk to the ■ FreBch ; hardly any action in liis 'life ^ 
©vinceii any son^^e of patriotism or honour. And yet we 
ha%'e only to glance at Johnson’s Life of Dnolm to set! 
how all the tragedies of the time turn on the great charac- 
ters, the great actions, the great sufferings of princes. The 
Eli/ial>etlnin flrama had exhibited man in every degree of 
lite and with every variety of character; the playwriglit 
of the Restoration seldom descended' below such themes 
as' the a>nquest of Mexico or Granada, the fortunes ’bf 
the Great Mogul, and the fate of HannihaL This mono- 
tony of suhiect was doubtless in part the result of 
|K)Hcy, for, in pitying the fortunes of Montezuma, the 
imagination of the spectator insensibly recalled those of 
Charles the Second. 

E\i;.rytr.ing in these tragedies is unreal, strainorl, and 
affecRH'!. In onler to remove tliem as far as fjossibk 
from the language of ordinary lih? they are written in 
rhyme, while the aisionisliiueiU of tine audience is raised 
with big ^.welling words, which vainly seek to hide the 
absence genuine feeling. The heroes tear their 
to lattera because they think it htuxiic to do so ; 
their ilight-s into su^hhne generally drop into the 
r-di! . irtg,\rd -f the mirror to nature, 

.-t- tar us possi!)l(‘ from common 
• Kotliing exhibits more clniracteristically t.he 
utterly urtilirial fee*!ing, both of the dramatists and tlie 
spcjc'tators, than the habit which then |>revailed of dis- 
iTii^-sing tlm audience after u tragic play with a witty 
epilogue. On one occasion, NellGwynne, in the charac- 
ter of ( 'aiharinc, wa^, at tlie end of the play, left for 
dead upon the stage. Her body having to be removed, 
the suddeniy started to her feet, exckiniing, 
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Hnitii art‘ you you «1ainiied coiifniinded dog, 

• I aiB to risi; uiiti i^peak tbc epilogue ! ’’ ^ 

By wiiT o! coiiipcrmatloii, however, the writers of the 
pcrioci iKnifQil foitli tlieir real feelings without reserve 
ill their comedies. So great, indeed, is the gulf that 
scfiarates our own manners from theirs, that some critics 
have endeavoured to defend the comic dramatists of the 
Restoration against the moralists on the ground that 
tfilir representations of Nature are entirely devoid of 
reality. Charles Lamb, who loved all curiosities, and 
the Caroline comedians among the number, says of 
them : — 

Thf^y ere a wc»rld of thiuiiselves almost as much as fairy- 
land. Take one of their characters, male or female (with few 
t‘X'c:e|ttioiis they are alike), and place it in a modem play, and 
my virtuous iudignidJon sliall rise against the protligate 
wretch as warmly as tlie Catos of the pit could desire, because 
in a imxlern play I am to judge of tlie right and the wTong, 
TIm^ standard nf poim is tiu? measure of political justice. The 
atmosphere will bliglit It ; it cannot Hvehere. It has got 
into a moral wx>rld, wliere it has no business, from which it 
must needs fall Inwllong ; as dizzy and incapable of making 
a stand as a Swedenlxirgian bad spirit that has w'andered un-. 
awares into his sphere of Gocxl Wm or Angels. But in its 
own world do we feel the #c»ature is bo very bad ? The 
Fsdnalk ami Mirabels, the Dorimants and Lady Touchwoods, 
in their own sphere do not ofeid my moral sen.se ; in fac.t, 
they do not apfma! to it nt all They seem engaged in their 
prorn^r eloiucui. They Im^ak through no law's or conscientiouB 
rv‘/trainti^. They know of none. ' They have got out of 
Ciiriatendom into tlie land of-— what shall I call it I — of 
ciickoHry'— the Utopia of gallantry, where pleasure is duty 
mi Ilie^iniHineri perfect freedom. It is altogether a apecu- 
ktivc scene of thinp, which has no reference whatever to the 
world that is/* 


^ Sp/>ctntor'^o. 341 . 
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This IS a very happy description of the manned* in 
which the. plays of Etherege^ Bhadwell, Wycherley, 
and Congreve a-ffect us to-day; an<i it is no doubt, 
superfluous to expend much moral indignation on works 
which have long since lost their pow'er to charm ; come- 
<lies in which the reader finds neithc‘r the horseplay of 
Aristophanes, nor the nature of Terence, nor the poetry 
of Shakespeare ; in which there is not a single character 
that arouses interest, or a situation that spontaneou% 
provokes laughter ; in which the complications of plot- 
are produced by the devices of fine gentlemen for making 
cuckolds of citizens, and the artifices of w’i ves to dupe their 
liuslmnds: in which the profuse wit of the dialogue 
might excite admiration, if it were pf)ssii>ie to feel the 
smallest Interest in the occasion that j>roduecd it. But 
to aruvu; th',ut these thuv , never any state of 

is pa;;olox which chooses to leave out 
of account the contemporary attack on the stage made 
by Jeremy ColKer, the udrai*i.sionB of I)ryden, and all 
those valuable glimpsfcs into tfie manners of our ances- 
tim mhich are affordtMi l.iy the prologues of the period. 

It. .sufhc'kmt to quete against Lamb tlie witty anti 
severe eriiicisim of Hleele ia lue Sjkxtuhr upon .Ethorege’s 
Mm of the Misfk 


** It he .h-riibd but dial, iltc rtogligeiicv' of every-’ 

llcmg wIrcU ihe atteiitiou td' the sober and valuable 

l»art of raankuul apiKrar" v«.‘ty wtdl tlrawr* in thi« pieces. But 
ii; VA deajt*?! that it is tljc ohameter (J a fiiuj 

^pithmnn that he should hi that mauaer tratnple upon all 
order and dccent-y. As for tla- rharacter of Dorimant, it is 
more «>!' a cs>xcoml^ tlmn that of Fs>pling. Ife says c»f one of 
hi* emopimom that a gO(4 c»>ivo.«|>oiK,lence between them k 
mutual Speaking of that friend, he declares 
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thpii* being niiwli l;ogetlu'r ^nuikes tlio women Hunk tbe 
feiter fif imHerstencI iiig» and judge more favonrakly of 

inj It makcH Mm pass upon some for a man of 

v'tny sense, and me upon others for a very civil person.^ 
This whole celebrated piece is a perfect contradiction to good 
manners, goosl stuise, ami comiiion honesty ; and as there is 
nothing in it hut what is built upon the ruin of virtue and 
iiiiioceriecs acsmrding to the notion of virtue in this comedy, 
I take the sljoeumker to be in reality the fine gentleman of 
tim f>lay : for it seems he is an atheist, if we may depend 
upofi iris character as given by the orange-woman, who is 
herself far from being the km^est in the play. She says of a 
fine man wdio fa DoriinanFs companion, ‘there is not such 
iinother heathen in the town except the shoemaker^ His 
prekiision to be the hero of the drama appears still more in 
his o%Ti d«wcri|'»tioii of his way of living with Ms lady, 
‘There is,’ he, ‘never a man in the town lives more 
like a gentleman with his wife than I do, I never mind her 
iiiotioufi ; she never inquires into mine. We speak to one 
another civilly; hate one another lufartily; and, because it 
is vulgar to He and soak together, we have each of us our 
several settlediedsF 

"That of ‘soaking together’ is as gexabas if Doiimant 
had spoken it liiiiwelf ; and I think, since he puts human 
nature in as ugly a form as tlie circumstances will bear and 
is a staunch uribediever, he is very much wTonged in having 
no part of the gocnl fortune bestowed in the last act. To 
speak plain of this whole work I think' nothing but being 
lost a Miise of inm^-'i-uce. and virtue e-cui make any one see 
this comedy with!'*nt frequent occasion to 

move wrrow am! indignation than mirth and laughter. At 
the «i«e time 1 allinv it to be nature, but it is nature in its 
utmost corruption and <Iegent*racy,^’ ^ 

TIw tnitli is that the stage after the Restoration re- 
iec-ts only too faitMuliy the maimers and the sentiments 
of ' the only society wdiich at fliat period could boast of 
anytMng like organisation. The press, wdiich now enables 
'* Spedutor^ Ko. 65. 

a 
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public opinion to c\'(5rcif?e bo powerful a control over tlig 
manncra of the timeSj had tlitui MUtrcely an existence. 
No standard of female honour restrained the license of 
wit and richauche-ry. If tlie clergy were shocked at the 
of ideas so contrary to the whole spirit of 
C!hrlstianit\% their natural impulse to reprove them was 
ch«-v‘ked by the feai that an ap|)arent condemiiatioTi of 
the practit!es of the tVuirt might end in the triumph 
of their old eiumdes, the Puritans. All the elements of 
an old and decaying form of society that tended to 
atheism, cynicism, and dissolute living, exhibited them- 
selves therefore in naked shamelessness on the stage. 
Tlie audiences in the theatres were equally devoid of 
good mamiers and good taste : they did not hesitate to 
interrupt the actons in the midst of a serious play, while 
they loudly applauded their olrscene allusions. So gross 
wns the character of comic <lialogue that women could not 
venture to ap|HJai‘ at a comedy without masks, and under 
these ciTcutusiai'ices the theatre became the natural centic 
for a$.signations. In sueli an atwHtsphmv woiticii reailily 
cast off all modesty and res(n*ve ; imieed, thecimicest indc- 
eeneics of tlicj times ure to l>e ionml m the (‘pilogues to the 
plates which were ahcf"..y-, fc, tlu*. fetuale actors. 

It at first sight c. nmiiirkchh* tjujc a soclsUy 
inveierately forrnpl ‘•ko:i!d. vonieined in itself ssnk 
powers of punlkaii-u and vitality as to discard the 
litemry garbage of vw Ibv^toration pethfd in fuvotw of 
fh© refined sjol.u'iety winch chaj'iivieris'cs thcj wn'ters of 
- iimon Anvjh I'oigm But, in fact, the spread of the in- 
'icctiois v,a.> confined within certdu tvell-marked limits. 

Court moved in a sphere apart, and w.as altogether 
too litrht and frivolous to exert a deoiikd moral inilm 
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ipctf oil the great body of tiie nation. The country 
gentlemen, busied on their estates, came seldom to town ; 
the citizens, the hr aiA the members of the other 

i v-:-. '•d'ja- -tev'dily ;a\*i,u‘d the theatre, and regarded with 
the :n.'U‘ai and litemiy excesses of the 
courtiers, Aiiioiig this class, imrepresented at present 
ill the worli! of letters, except perha})s by antiquarians like 
Seldeii, the foundations of sound taste were being silently 
laisl The readers of the nation had hitherto been almost 
liiiiited to tlie nobility. Books were generally published 
by subscription, and "^vere dependent for their success on 
the liiToiir with u'hich they rrere recei^^ed ])y the 
courtiers. But, after tlie siibsi<lence of the Civil War, the 
imtioii began to make rapid strides in wealth and refine- 
ment, and the inonieci classes sought for intellectual 
araiisemoiit in their leisure hours. Authors by degrees 
found that they might look for readers beyond the 
select circle oi their aiistocratr* patrons; and the book- 
seller, who had hitherto calculated his profits merely by 
the commission he might obtain on the sale of books, 
mmi perceived that they were becoming valuable as 
property. The rtigu of Chartts IL is remarkable not 
<^;i!y for the great lurreuf-.e m the number of the licensed 
In bu;. ihf the appearance of the first of 

bs*' j-j* pu,h:i,Aers, Jacob Tousum 

’Toi; i<niivu .‘^oci-ryr whose tastes the puldishers 
unikrtcMik to satisfy was chiefly interested in history, 
poetry, and criticism. It was this for whhdi Prydeix 
Qomimed his Mufdkfi^ this to wliitdi ho addressed the 
admIralJe critical essays wdilch precede liis Transkfions 
jmm ihe IaUU Fodn and his Vemjkatiom of ClmmTy and 
this wliicii afterwards gave the main support to the Tatkr 
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*ja{l X,;;*-'^;/-;'. I;^nora.iit of liut wiitiiigs of the gre^ij; 
aiiBsieul authors as weW as of tlie usages of pdiUi 
society, these ii\eu were uevertheles-^ robust and manly 
ill their ideas, and were eager to form for theinseKes a 
correct ntaii^lard of taste t>y rtfi'ercnct* to the best aiitliori- 
tiea Tlioiigli they turned with repugnaiiee from the 
playleeist? and fr^un the morals of the Court, they could 
not av«ad htniig inscn^ioly aflectcd b^ tlie tiUiC of grace 
and elegance whicli prevailed in Court circics, xVnd in fhis 
respect, if in no ot.her, our gratitudo is due to the (.’arc- 
line dramatists who may justly claim to be the founders 
of the prose style in English literature. Before 
tlsem fhrglish prose had been eni|>ioyed, no dt>ubt, with 
MUSIC and majesty by many writers ; but the style of these 
;i 4 •.-raAH-1y ivp?vsontutb;e ; they had, used the language for 
their own elevated purposes, without, however, attetnpt- 
hsg h> give it that kdanced fineness and. subtlety which 
makes it a lltting in.^trumciit for conveying the complex 
i<kas i-i au advanced stage of society, Dryden, Wycher- 
ley, and their followers, Impelled by the taste of the 
(’curt to -ludy the Fivnch language, brought to English 
u a lo’crr .^tanflard of logic and a more choice 
Hckctio?? of language, whik tin* neceivdt.y of pleasing 
ihoir audhnecH witfi bri 11 lunt dialogue inade them careful 
t 4 > give their soatonees tluit wujlhpoiscd structure 'whi{*h 
Addismi aftejnvards carried to perfeetirui in the Sp(ytaim\ 
By this bri«:if ^kt'.tch the reaihjf may be emiblod to 
judge of the dktrarted -rule of society, loth, in politics 
mvi in the reign of Charles ih On the one side, 
the Momirriiicai element in the Constitution was repre- 
l>y the Court Party, flushed with the recent 
resloratioii ; retaining the old ideas and principles t>f 
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,4isoliitis^iii ^v'hicli kaii piwailefl under JameK I, without 
btiiiig aHIc to I'lerceive their inapplicability to the exist- 
ing nature of thingn ; feeding its imagination alternately 
fill seiitlinciits deri^'od from tlie decayed spirit of 
chivalry, ari<l on artistic representations of fashionable 
clebaiiclierv in its most open form — a part}^ wliich, while 
it fortunately preserved the traditions of wit, elegance, 
afK| gaiety of st}*le, seemed unaware that- these 
i|iKiIities eoukl be put to any other use than the mitiga- 
ti'oii of an intolerable emmi On the other side, the 
rising power of Democracy found its representatives in 
austere liepublicaiis opposed to all institutions in Church 
and State that seemed to obstruct their own abstract 
firinciples of government; gloomy fanatics, who, with 
an Intense intellectual appreciation of eternal principles 
of religion and morality, sought to sacrifice to their 
system tlie most permanent and even innocent instincts 
of human nature* Itetween the two extreme parties was 
the unorganiBed bo<ly of the nation, grouped round old 
cuHt^oma and institutions, rapidly growing in wealth and 
numbers, consciouB of the rise in their midst of new 
social principles, but {KJiplgxecf how to reconcile these 
with time-honoured methods of religions, political, and 
To laj foundations of sound 
fipiiiion aiiifuig the p<H>ple at largo ; to prove that recon- 
ciliation Wits possible between principles hitherto exhi- 
bited only in nintuai aitiagonism ; to show that under 
the English (‘onstitiition monarchy, aristocracy, and 
democracy might all be harnronised, that humanity was 
not absolutely in<x)mpatible with religion or morality with 
aii, was the task of the statesmen, and still more of the 
men of leiter% of the early part of the eighteenth century, 



CHAPTER XL 

FAMILY AND EDT^ 'ATL iN. 

JosKPH Addison m'as bom on the 1st of May 1672. 
He was the eldest son of Lancelot Adilisoiij at the tiine 
of his birth rector of Miktoii, near Amesbiiry, in, "Wilt- 
Bhiro, ainl afterwards Dean of Lichfield. His latlier was 
a Biaii of character and aecoiupHshments. Educated at 
Ox, ford, whih that University was under the control of 
the famous Puritan Visitation, he made no secret of his 
ccmtempt for principles to •which he was forced to sub- 
mit, or of his pteferenees for ,^foiiarehy and Episcopacy. 

bc/hlness rras not :k.^:reeul;lo to the Universit}' authori- 
ties, and, being forced to leave Oxford, he maintained 
himself for a time near Patworth, in Susstcx, by acting as 
«,'l,ia|)kin er tut(u‘ in familie.<5 aitacliCHl to the K«>ya!ist 
cause Alter the Restorafirui he o!a,airn,s,l the appoint- 
mcfit of chapdain to the garrison of Dunkirk, and when, 
that town was code! E^ranco in 1662, he was removed 
ii,i ii rdruikr capacity to Tangier. Here he remained 
eight years, but. venturiiig on a visit to England, his post 
wm k^stowed U|>m^ another, and he would have been 
left without re.soui'ces, had Tiot one of his friends pre- 
mated him with the living of Milston, valued at £120 a 
year. With tlie courage of liig order he thereupon took 
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#ifr, Jane, daiigliter of Dr» Jfatlmniel Gulstoii, and 
\stm d William Gnlston, Bishop of Bristol, by whom 
he had dx children, three sons and three daughters, all 
l)orii at ^'filston. In 1675 he was made a prebendary of 
Balisbury Cathedral and Chaplain -in -Ordinary to the 
King; and in 1683 he was promoted to the Deanery of 
lichfield, as a reward for his services at Tangier, and 
out of eonsidenition of losses which ho had sustained by 
[Cfire at Miktoii. His literary reputation stood high, 
ami it is said that he would have been made a bishop, if 
his old zeal for legitimacy had not prompted him to 
manifest iii the Convocation of 1689 his hostility to the 
Eevoliitiom He died in 1703. 

Lancelot was a wiiter at once voluminous and lively. 
In the latter part of his life he produced several treatises 
on theological subjects, the most popular of w^hich was 
called Jn Mroiludmi to the Sacrament, This book 
|wissed through many editions. The doctrine it contains 
leans rather to the Low Church side. But much the 
most characteristic of his writings were his works on 
Mahommedanism and Judaism, the results of his studies 
during his residence in Biubiity. These show not only 
corisiderable Industry and%eaearch and powers of shrewul 
bn! t!;at genuine literary faculty which 
v.'liriT to leave lipon a subject of a generfd 
uotuiv' thi: of liis owu character. While 

there k notlilng for«:;ed or exaggerated in his historical 
itjle, a vein of allegory runs through the narrative of 
tlii Mimkikwm qf ihs Kingdoms of Fez and which 

must have had a piquant davour for the orthodox Eng- 
Ifefi reader of that day. Recollections of the Protectorate 
would have taken nothing of its vividness from the por- 
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trait of the Moorish priest who to ;:^row’ 

leuxddthn wiih the people by reason of liis high preten- 
sions to piety and fervent zeal for their law, illustrated 
by a stu!>born rigidity of conversation tmd ontvmrcl 
sanctity of life.’’ 'When the ZerifFe, with ambitious 
deaigixs on the throne, sent- his sons on a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, tile i^tdigious buffooneries practised by the young 
men must have recalled to the reader eircnnistancos more 
re(!ent and personal than tfiose whicli the author was 
apparently describing. *Ohich %vas the rc'^'erencc and 
reputation of holiness which they thereby acquired 
among the superstitious |>eop]e, who could hardly be 
kept from kissing their garments and adoring them, as 
saints, while they failed not in their parts, but acted as 
much detolion as high conteniphitive looks, deep sighs, 
tragical gestures, and otlier passionate interjections of 
holiness could express. ‘ Allah, allali ! ’ was their doleful 
note, their sustenance the people’s alms.’* An<l when 
these impostxirs hiui irnxdglefi the King of Fez into a 
religious war, the description of those who mistrusted 
their own safety and began, but too bile, repent their 
approving of an armed Ifypom’isy was ittu. more appli- 
cafile to tlio rulers ot Barbary than to tlie people of 
England. ^ I iilfed up witli tlieir successes, tiioy forgot 
flmir obedience, uiul these nainU ibmiecl the king tiie 
fifth part of their spoils . „ . By which it appeared that 
they tosok up arms, not out of love lor their ecsimtry and 
md for their religion, but out of desire of rule.” There 
k indecib nothing in these utterances which need have 
provmtedi the wriuw from consistently promoting the 
lie\ohiti«m tt{ 10*^8; yet bis principles seem to^have 
carried him far in the op|M>slte direction : and it is inter- 
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to rr^membe.r that the assertor in Convocation of 
the iloctrine of indefeasibk hereditary right was the 
father of the author of the Whig Emmmr and the Free-^ 
fidikr. However decidedly Joseph may have dissented 
frora his father’s political creed, we know that he enter- 
tained admiration and respect for liis memory, and that 
'death alone prevented Mm from completing the monu- 
ment afterwards erected in Lancelot’s honour in Lichhekl 
Cathedral 

Of Addison’s mother nothing of importance is 
recorded. His second brother, Gukton, became Gover- 
nor of Fort St. George, in the East Indies; and the 
third, Lancelot, followed in Joseph’s footsteps so far as 
to obtain a Fellowship at Magdalen College, Oxford. 
His sistera, Jane and Anna, died young; but Dorothy was 
twice married, and Swift records in her honour that she 
was **a kind of wit, and very like her brother.” We 
may readily believe that a writer so lively as Lancelot 
would have had clever children, but Stehle wqm perhaps 
carried aw'ay by the zeal of friendship or the love of 
epigram when he said in his dedication to the Dnmmm': 

Mr, Dean Addkon left belnnd him four children, 
each of whom, for excellent talents and singular perfec- 
tions, as much above tlje ordinary world as their 
l>rolhc3r doaeph was above them.” But that Bteele had a 
sincere admiration for the wdiole family is sufficiently 
shown by Ms using them as an example in one of his 
©irlj 

I remember among all my accpiainUmce but one rimn 
wlioM I have live W'itb liis children with ecpiaii- 

iMity ami a good grace. He had three sons and one daughter, 
wlmiii he bred with all the eii^re imaginable in a liberal and 
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ingenr..**!!:? tray. I liave often heartl Inm say Ik* bad tbe 
weakness to love one much better than tlie other, but tlTat 
he took as much pains to correct that m any other criminal 
passion that conhl arhe in his mind. His method was tr) 
make it the only pretension in his children to his favour to 
kind to each other, and he would tell them that he who 
was the best hrj)ther he w’ouhl reckon the !>est son. This 
turned their thoughts into an emulation for tlie supeihsrity 
in kind and tender aifeetion towards each other. Tlie boys 
behaved tliemsidves very eariy with a manly friendship ; and 
their sister, instead of the gross familiarities and irnpertment 
freedoms in behaviour usual in other houses, Avas ahvays 
treated by them with as inuc-h (Kunphiisance as any other 
young lady of tlieir acquainhince. It ivas an unspeakable 
pleastire to visit or sit at a meal in that family. 1 have often 
seen tlie old man's heart how* at his eyes with joy npon ocea- 
siouft wliich Avon Id appear indilTerent to such as were strangers 
to llie turn (d his mindt ; hut a veiy slight accident, wherein 
he mw his children’s gotwl-will to one another, created in him 
the god-like pleanure of loving them because they loved each 
otlier. This great command of himself in hiding his first 
Impulse to partiality at last improved to a steady justice 
towurds them, ami that which at first was but an expedient 
to correct lu« weakness wm afterwiirds the measure of his 
virtim.'” ^ 


This, no donld, i-'^ Ike description of a moralist, 
and to ‘Mi a-uo hi wliich the liberty of maimers has 
grown into something like license it may savour of 
fomialiim and pnggishiioss ; but when we remember 
that the writer was one of tiuj most waim-hearted of 
men, and that the subject of his pauegyilc iva-n himself 
full of vivacity and inipaike, it must be admitted that 
the pieture w^hich it gives us of the Addison family in 
the rectory of Milston is a patdicularly amiable one. 

Though the eighteenth century had little of that feel- 


* Taikr, >ro. 25. 
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^for natural beauty which distinguishes our owni, a 
mm of A<Idisou’?^ iniagination could hardly fail to be 
iiiipresscd l)y the character of the scenery in which his 
chikihood was passed. Xo one who has travelled on a 
summer's day across Salisbury Plain, with its vast canopy 
of sk;y aiul its open tracts of undulating downland, 
relieved by no shado’ws except such as are thrown by 
the passing cloud, the grazing sheep, and the great circle 
of Stonehenge, will forget the delightful sense of refresh- 
ment and repose produced by the descent into the valley 
of the Avon. The sounds of human life rising from the 
villages after the long solitude of the plain, the shade 
of the deep woods, the coolness of the river, like all 
streams rising in the chalk, clear and peaceful, are 
e^riaHy delicious to the sense and the imagination. It 
wairf, doubtless, the recollection of these scenes that 
inspired Addison in liis paraphrase of the twenty-third 
Psalm ; — 

TIse. Lord my pasture shall prepare, 

And feed me witli a sheplierd^s care. 

When ill, the sultry g]o4>e I faint. 

Or on the thirsty ^lountain pant, 
fertile vales and dewy meads 
Ivfy wviiTy \^^:vihk.'ririg sti-ps he leads, 
pea H’fnl river.-, soft and slow, 

Andd \vrda>it landscape llow.^’ 

At ATO6.sbury he uras first sent to school, his master 
being one .N ash ; and here, too, he probably met with the 
first recorded adventure of his life. It is said that, having 
ccmittiitted some fault and being fearful of the conse- 
f|uenee% he ran aw’ii}’ from school, and, taking \tp his 
in a hollow tree, maintained himself as he eould, 
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till was discovered and Isroiiglit hai.i to liis pareii#^. 
He was .removed from Ameslmry to Balisburjj and 
thence to the Grammar School at Idclifield, where he 
m said to have been the leader in a “barring out.” 
From Lichfield he passed to the diarter House, then 
under the charge of Dr. Ellis, a man of taste and scholar* 
ship. The (.harter Honsc at that period was, after 
Westminster, the hest-knowji school in England, and 
here wm laid the foundation of that sound dassicril 
taste which perfectcil the style of the essays in the 
Spedakrr, 

Macaulay labours witli much force and ingeniiity to 
prove that Addison’s cdassical acquirements were only 
superheial, and, in his usual epigrammatic manner, hamds 
the opinion that “ his knowledge of Greek, tliough 
doubtless such as was, in bis time, thouglst respectable 
at Oxfonl, w'us evidently less than that which many lads 
now carry away every year from Etoii a.ml Rugbyd* 
That Addison was not a scholar of the class of Bentley 
or Person may he readily admitted. lU\i ma.nj scattered 
a!lusi*>ns in his works prove tlial Ids acquaintance with 
the frreek pfM:?ts uf e\«‘1’y pei'lod, if {uu-soiy, was mde 
awl inteliigeiit ; he was sufltrdefd'ly master of the laio 
gimge tla^roughiy to iimkystaud the s|)irit of what he 
read ; he undertook while at Oxfordi a translation of 
llcKMlotus, txhil me of the pa|iers in t.h(‘ Sptrfifhr is o 
direct Imitation of oi Luciaiix The Eton 

or Ihigby boy who, in tlicso days, with a noniial ap|>€* 
tite f«>r enekct and football, acquired an equal knowledge 
of Greek lilerature, would certainly be Honunvliat of a 
prcaligy, 

iloubt, hcovever, Atldlson s knowledge of thf‘ Latin 
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was as Macaulay infers, fivr more extensive and 
nrofound. It would have heen strange had it been other- 
yfix. The influence of the classical side of the Italian 
Eenaissauco was now at its height, and wherever those 
ideas became paramount Latin composition was held in 
at least <is much esteem as poeti’y in the vernacular. 
Especially was this the case -in England, w^here certain 
affinities of character and temperament made it easy for 
writers to adopt Eoman habits of thought liUtin verse 
com|»osition soon took firm root in the public schools 
and universities, so that clever boys of the period were 
tolerably familiar with most of the minor Eoman poets. 
Pope, in the fourth book of the Duuekd, vehemently 
attacked the tradition as confining the mind to the study 
of words rather than of things ; but he bad liimself had 
no expeiienoo of a public school, and only those who 
fail to appreciate the influence of Latin verse composi- 
tion on the stylo of our own great e.st orators, and of poets 
like Milton and Gray, will be inclined to imdervalue it 
as an instniniont of social and literary tmining. 

Proficiency in this art may at lea.st be said to have 
laid the foundation of Addison’s" fortunes. Leaving the 
Charter House in 1687, at "the early age of fifteen, he 
was entered at Queen’s College, Oxford, and remained a 
member of tliat society for two years, when a copy of 
his Ijatin verses fell into the hands of Dr. Lancaster, 
Mien Fellow and afterwards Provost of the College. 
Stmek with their excellence, Lancaster used his influence 
to obtain for him a demyship at Magdalen. The sub- 
ject of this fortunate set of verses was “Inauguiatio 
Gulielmi,” from which fact we may reasonably 
infer that even in his boyhood his mind had acquired a 
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big bia^. Whatever 3B,€liiiation, he lua v have Iml 
this djr<:ctiuti vv.'a'fld have beer, oon firniofl br the associa- 

tions of his new college. The liiictiiations of opinion 
in Magdalen had Iteen frequent and exti'aordinary. 
Towaitis the clo.se of Elizabeth '.s reign it was notorious 
for its Cab,-i 2 rU)!i, but, under the Chancellorship of Laud 
it appear.s to hare adopted, with equal ardour, the cause 
of Armiiiiauisra, for it was among the colleges that 
ollered the stoutest opposition to the Puiitan visitors in 
ir>47-48. The de.sjtotie tendencies of James II., how- 
ever, again cooled its loyalty, and its spirited resistance 
to the king’s order for the election of a Roman Catholic 
Pre.sident had given a mortal blow to the Stuart dynasty. 
Hough wa.s now President, but in consequence of the 
dispute with the king there had been no election of 
demies in 1688, so that twice the usual number was 
chosen in the following year, and the occasion was dis- 
ting!!T.sl<id by ilui name ot the “golden election.” From 
Magdalen Addison proceeded to his master’s degree in 
1693 ; the College elected him probationaiy Fellow in 
1697, and actual Fellow the yeiu- after. He retained his 
Fctlknrslap till 1 7 { 1. e 

Oi Mh : u. aniFfncudshipH at Oxford tliere 

atiH .few Ainoni^ bi/i anqiuiintaBce wam Bonlterj 

ateivardis Archbishop of .l.hibhii whose ?BenH>ry i,s on- 

«niablj i^orpetniited in company with. Ambrose Iliilllps 

ill Po|K! s EpMc i*, Jrhuihmd, 


tabic feu'iuifj btill admit, 
htili to one Bishop Phillips »6.*crn a wdt T 


and jKisstbly Uie famous Sachet erell.’ He is said to have 

■ 1 . /Vi', }>eblishr.l 

.Stal#*, o,s the authority of » 'Udy ia Wiltshire!," wlw 
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.4jown m the .society of Magdalen some of the shyness 
that afterwards distinguished him : he kept late hours, 
it, ad read chiefly after dinner. The walk under the well- 
known elms by the Cherweil is still connected %yith his 
naiaa Though he pro])a]dy acted as tutor in the college, 
the greater part of his quiet life at the University was 
fioiibtless occupied in study. A proof of his early ma- 
turity is seen in the fact that, in his nineteenth year, a 
yoiihg man of birth and fortune, Mr. Kushout, who was 
king educated at Magdalen, was placed under his charge. 

His reputation as a scholar and a man of taste soon 
extended itself to the world of letters in London. In 
1693, being then in his twenty-second year, he wrote his 
Jcr&uni ofth£ Greatest English Poets; and about the same 
time he addressed a short copy of verses to Dryxicn, 
complimenting him on the enduring vigour of his poetical 
faculty as shown in his translations of Yirgil and otlier 
Latin poets, some of which had recently appeared in 
T’>Kson’s Mkcellanij, The old poet appcai-s to have been 
Idghly gratifled, and to have welcomed the advances 
thus made to him, for he returned Addison's compliment 
by bestowing liigli and not usimerited praise on the 
translation of tlie Fourt.h, Bsok of the Georgks^ which the 
latter r-oon after undei’took, and by printing, as a preface 
to liis own translation, a discToursc written by Addison 
on the Gforgh\% as well as arguments to most of the 
books of the jEnehl 

her infonnation from a Mr. Stephens, a Fellow of Mag- 
ilalers and a contemporary of Addison's, that the Henry Sacheverell 
to whom Addison dedicated his Jeeaunt of (he ChmUd 

\fm not the well-kiiown divine, hut a personal friend of 
A4di$on''4, wlio died young, having written a JfUt&ry of the Me oj 
Mm, 
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Thrmigli l^rydcn, no doiibu ho became aequaint^il 
wiifi daciib Ton>:on, The father of Eiiglitsh I’aihlishing 
had for some tirim been a well-known figure in the 
literary world. He had pnrcluised the copyright of 
1'anun.^r : he hatl asso^dated himself witli Drydeii 
in pul dishing ]>ofore the Hevolution two voIumeB of 
: encouraged by the success which these 
obtained, he put the poet in lf>03 on some tran.slatifmg 
c»f Juvenal and Persius, and two new volumes of Miml- 
hftm; while in 1G97 he urged him to undertake a 
translation of the whole of the works (d '\lrgil. Observ- 
ing how strongly the public histe st‘t towards the great 
classical writers, he was anxious to employ men of 
ability m the work of t\iriiing them into English; 
and it appears from existing correspond enco that he 
etigaged Addison, while the latter was at Oxford, to 
superintend a translation (d Herodotus. He also sug- 
gested a translation of Ovid. Addison undertook to 
procure coadjutors for the work of trarisktijig the Greek 
historian. He himself actually translated the books 
called Pdijnifm ami Hfimw, Init for some unexplained 
imso!i tin? work was pablisheJ.. For Ovid he 

seems, on the whole, to- liio/r- luid. h'fss inclination. At 
Tons«>ids instance he trandated tfnc second book of the 
vridch waH'tirsi inhitiM'! in the volume 
id that appeared in lf>97; hut he wrote to 

the piiiblishiT tliat “Ovid had so many silly sUnies with 
his giMHl eim that he was nim‘e tedious to translate than 
a iH’tiev poet would be/’ His st.ii<ly of Ovid, however, 
wm of the greatoHt use in dyveloping Inn eiitical faculty: 
the ami wujit of judgnumt in that poet forced, 

hilts to refieet^ and his observations on the stvle of his 
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Wither aiiticipate his excellent remarks on the difference 
!)etwee!i True and False Wit in the sixty-second number 

of the Spedaim\ 

Whoever, indeerl, compares these notes 'ivith the Essay 
m. the Georgies^ and with the opinions expressed in the 
Acmini of the English Poeis^ will be convinced that the 
foundations of his critical method were laid at this period 
(1697). In the Essay on the Georgies he seems to be timid 
ia tile presence of YirgiTs superiority; his Account of the 
Englkk FoeL% besides being impregnated wdth the prin- 
ciples of taste prevalent after the Eestoration, shows 
deficient powers of perception and appreciation. The 
name of Shakespeare is not mentioned in it, Dryden and 
Congreve alone being selected to represent the drama, 
Chaucer ia described as “ a merry bard,” 'whose humour 
has become obsolete through time and change; while the 
rich pictorial fancy of the Faery Queen is thus described : 

Old Spenser next, warmed with poetic rage. 

In anelent tales amused a barbarous 'age — 

An age that yet uncultivate and rude, 

Where’er the ])oet’s fancy led pursued, 

Through pathless iiehls and luifrequented floods, 

To dens of dragons an|j enchanted vroods. 

But now" the mystic tale, that pleased of yore, 

Can charm an understanding age no more ; 

The l->u,;.;"Spun iulvg-^rjes fnb.ome grow, 

Whih' the ilull moml lies too plain belowd* 

Aceordiog to Pope — always a suspicious witness 
where Addison is concerned — -he had not read Spenser 
when he wrote this criticism on him.^ 

Miltotx, as a legitimate successor of the classics, is 
of course appreciated, but not at all after the elaborate 

Spetm^s AnecMeSf p. §0. 
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fa-Bbioii of the Spjdafor; to Diydeii, the most distir-- 
giiishcd poet of the day, deserved compliirients are paid, 
hj.it tlieir value i?* lessened by the exaggerated opinion 
tvhicli tlic writer entertains of Couiey, who is described as 
a “mighty genius,” and is praised for the inexhaustible 
riches of his imagination. Throughout the poerUj in 
fact we ohsorTo a remarkable confusion <.)£ various veins 
of thought; an unjust <lepreciation of the Gothic grandeur 
of the older English poets : a just admiration for the 
Greek and Roman authors : a sense of the necessity of 
good sense and regularity in wiitings composed for an 
“understanding age and at the same time a lingering 
taste lor the forced invention and far-fetched conceits 
that mark the decay of the spirit of mediievai chivalry. 

With the JudgmentB expressed in this performance 
it is instructive to compare such criticisms on Shakes- 
peare as wo find in No. 42 of the SpecMor; the papers 
oil “Chevy Chase” (73, 74) ; and particularly the follow^- 
bg pa:' sage ' 

“ As true* wit coii?!i?Jts in the rpsenibknce of ideas, and 
fake wit in the rospmblan^'f* of words, according to the fore- 
going Instance's tln:*re is tnother kind of wit, which consiste 
partly in the rc^semblanee of iican and partly in tlse reseni" 
blaiicc; of words, which, for distinction's sake, I shall call 
mivctl wit* This kind €<£► wit is that wdiicli abonmls in 
Cowky more than in any author that ‘■•vor wrot.;?. Walkn> 
hm likewise a deal cd* it, Mr, Dryilcn. i,: very 
in it» Milton has a genius much above lU is in. 

ihi i'tm dam v:ith Mihan. Tlie Italiam c'ViUs iii their e]«ic 
|K«try are full of it. Monrieur Boileati, who formed himself 
nimi the anrierit poet?*, Ins evcry'where rvject.-d it with worn 
If we look after misod vrii amemg the Greeks wc shall fiioi 
ife amThere hut in the epigmmmatists. There are indeed 
mile str«>kes of it in the little p:«m aisribed to Musseus, 
w.'hkh hy that, as as many other markF, hetmys itself to 
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lie a'ltMwiem composition. If we look into the Latin writers 
we fiDci none of tMs mixed wit in Yirgil, Lucretius, or 
Cfttiiiliw ; very little in Horace, but a great deal of it in 
CfTVil* '“Old scarce any tiling else in Martial, 


The stepping-stone from the immaturity of the early 
criticisms In the Account of the Greatest English Poets to 
the iiiished ease of the SpecMor is to he found in the 
notes to the translation of Ovid.^ 

The time came w’^hen he was obliged to form a decision 
affecting the entire course of his life. Tonson, who 
had a wide acquaintance, no doubt introduced him to 
Congreve and the leading men of letters in London, and 
through them he was presented to Somers and Montague. 
Those ministers perhaps persuaded him, as a point of 
etiquette, to write in 1695, his Address to King William^ 
0 poem composed in a vein of orthodox hyperbole, all of 
which must have been completely thrown away on that 
most unpoetical of monarchs. Yet in spite of those 
seductions Addison lingered at Oxford.^ To retain his 
Fellow’' 8 hip it was necessary for him to take orders. Had 
he done so, there can be no doubt that his literary skill 
and his value as a political pari^zan would have opened 
for iiiin a road to the high<pt preferment. At that time 
the clergy were far from thinking it unbecoming to their 
cloth to fight in tlic political arena or to take part in 
jounmlism. Swift wmiild have ].>een advanced to a 
!>isbo|)ric as a rewani for his political services if it had 
beem for the prejudice entertained towards him by 
Queen Anno ; Boulter, rector of St. Saviour^ South- 
wark, hai'ing made himself conspicuous by editing a 

^ Compare the Ni>im cm MfMnwrjA^scs^ Fab. v. (TickelPs 
editioE, roi. ?i p, ISS),, where the aubstance of the above passage 
i« foimd i?! embrj'o. 
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[sapor o,allc<l tho Firdhinkrr, raised to tlio Primacr 
of Ireland : Hoadloy, the notorious Bishop of Bangor, 
edited the Loralon Jonraal ; the honours tliat were 
awarded to two rncn of such second-rate intellectual 
capacity would Inmily have been denied to Addison, 
lie was iiieliiif-d in this direction by tlie example and 
advice of Ids fatfier, wlio was now Dean of Lichfield, 
and wlici was urgent- on liis son to ri?! himself of the 
pecuniar}' cmbarnissments in which he was involvedJ>y 
embracing the Church as a profession. A few' years 
before he had himself seemed to look upon the Church 
us his future sphere. In his Jamut of the Greatest 
Englhh PocEj he says - 

‘‘ I leave Iht* arts r.f poetry and w-rsc 
To them tiuit practise them with more success. 

Of greaUw truths !dl now propose! to tc'll, 

And so at once, de«ar friend and muse, farewell.’^ 

Had he follo%ro»1 up his intention we might have 
known the name of Addison as that of an artful contro- 
vaivsialLt, and perhaps as a famous writer of sermons ; 
but we should, in all probability, have ne\”er heard of the 
Speekkn * 

Fortimately for Engliidj fetters other influences pre- 
vaifeil to give a different dire<jiion to his fortiines. It is 
tme, that Tickell, Addison 8 earliest blograplier, states 
that his determination not to take orders was tho result 
of his own habitual self^istsiist, and of a fear of the 
re^ponribilities which the clerical oflice would involve. 
But Steele, who was better acquainted with his friend^s 
private history, on reading Tickeirs Memoir, addressed a 
Iftter to Congreve mt the subject, In which he says 
■ yem know very well, wew not the wMcIi 
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made Mr. AtldiBOii tiini liis to tlie civil world ; and, 

aft joti were the iiiBtrument of hi^ hecoii-mg accjuainted witli 
Lord Halifax, I doubt not but you remember the warm 
iu^tuiices that iedde lord made to tlie head of the College not 
f,y iuBi.st upLUi ^Ir. Addition’s going into orders. His argu- 
ments were founded upon the general jiraxity and comip- 
fioii of men of business, who wanted liberal education. And 
I runiember, as if I had read the letter yesterday, that rny 
lord ended with a compliment, that, however he might be 
represented as a friend to the Church, he never would do it 
any other injury than keeping ]Mr. Addison out of it” 

iNo doubt the real motive of the interest in Addison 
shown by Lord Halifax, at tliat time known as 
Charles Montague, xvas an anxiety which he shared 
with all the leading statesmen of the period, and 
of which more will be said presently, to secure for 
his i>arty the services of the ablest xvriters. Finding his 
as yet hardly qualiied to transact affairs of State, 
he joined wutli Lord Somei’s, who had also fixed his 
eyes on Addison, in soliciting for him from the Crown 
in a pension of ^300 a year, whi<?h might enable 
him to supplement his literary accomplishments with 
the practical experience of travel Addison naturally 
embraced the offer. He looked forward to studying 
the |K)litical institutions of foreign countries, to seeing 
the spots of which he had rc^d in his favourite classical 
aiithora, and to meeting the most famous men of letters 
Qii the C^oniinent 

It is characteristic ])oth of his own tastes and of 
Ills age that he seems to have thought his best pass- 
port to intellectual society abroad would be his Latin 
poems. His verses on the Peace of E^mdck^ written 
in 169'T and dedicated to Montague, had already pro- 
cured him great reputation, and, had been praised by 
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Ed murid hi^h uui!iority“--A^j ‘Mlie lu'-it Latj>, 

poem th<* .iXna//' ThiB gave liiiii the epport.niiitT 
of rolketinir hi- various coinpof^itioii^? of the fnmo kindj 
and in he |uihli>!i.?d from the Sheklonian Press a 
3 t:eond Vf'dume of tlie Mnm Atajlh^fnaf — the fii-st having 
appearetl m ld:u — rvuitaining poems hy various Oxford 
’clioiar-. Asnruig the laujtribuhjrs were Haiines, one of 
the many s.holiiriy plsysieians of the period ; J. Philips^ 
the autis-u' of the Sj-intohl ^ihUiby : and Also?), a pro- 
minent antag«.)uist of Pont ley, whose .Horatiaii humour 
is celebrated ]»y l^ope in the Bmdad} 

Feat the most interesting of the names in the volume is 
that of the once (‘elel>rated Hdraoiid, commonh” called 
Rag,'’ Smith, autiiur of the Ode em the Dndhvf Dr, Pocuck^ 
who iseems to liave been among Achlisoids intimato 
accpiaintaiice, ami deseiwes to ho recoliected in connec- 
tion ^vith liim ou account of a certain similarity in tlieii* 
genius ajid the (^xiraordinary (liflerence in their fortunes. 

flag'’ a niaii of line aecoinplishmeiits and graceful 
hiinojur, but, like other seh<dars of tlie barno class, 
indolent and hhamtioiis. fii spite of great imliilgencc 
extended hi?r! by thcliu tin )n ties of Christ Church, he 
was expelled from the Ci\i'/ei>dtv In rcuserpnaiV,-/ ^4’ hl-i 
hregulmtwH, .His fncmls stocNi by hhn, mA, tht'oug'ii 
the interest, of Addison, a proposal w'as made to him to 
undertake a history of the Revolution, which, however, 
from poliiical ^criiph.is lie felt Inmself obligcil to decline, 
lake A,ddisonj he wrote a tragedy mwielled on ekssieal 
lines; l:mt, m it had no political significance, it only pleased 
the critics, without, like Cato,'" interesting the puMIe, 
Like Addision, too, he luid an opp«}rtuiHty of profiting 
^ D^‘4Ci&dt lW>k it. 224. 
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the ' patronage of Halifax, but laziness or whim 
prevented him from keeping an appointment which 
the latter had made with him, and caused him to miss 
a pkce worth ,£300 a year. Addison, by his own 
exertions, rose to posts of honour and profit, and towards 
the close of his life became Secretary of State. Smith 
envied Ms adYancement, and, ignoring the fact that his 
mil failure was entirely due to himself, murmured at 
foitune for leaving him in poverty. Yet he estimated 
his wants at £600 a year, and died of indulgence when 
he can scarcely have been more than forty years of age. 

Addison's compositions in the 3Iusce Jnglicanm are 
eight In number. All of them are distinguished by the 
ease and how of the versification, but they are generally 
wanting in originality. The best of them is the Pygnmo- 
QemmMmlm^ which is also interesting as showing traces 
of that rich vein of humour which Addison worked out 
in the Tatkr and Spdator. The mock-heroic style in 
prose and verse was sedulously cultivated in England 
throughout the eighteenth century. Swift, Pope, 
Arbuthnot, and Fielding, developed it in various 
ioms; but Addison’s Latin phem is perhaps the first’ 
composition in which the fine fancy and invention, after- 
wards shown in the Mipe of the Lock and GuUiverk 
TnirfLs conspicuously displayed itself. 

A literary siiccess of tliis kind at that epoch gave a 
irriler a wilier reputation than he coidd gain by com- 
petitions in Ills own language. Armed, therefore, with 
copies of the Mmw Anglmtm for presentation to scholars^ 
and with Hidifax’s recommendatory letters to men of 
political ilistinetion, Addison stalled for the Continent 
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AtiDJSOX OX IlIK TRAV>XS. 

Teaveluko in the sevonteentli and eighteenth centuries 
involved an amount of thought and precaution which 
would have seemed inconvenient to the tourist aecus- 
tomai to abamlon himself to the authority of guide-books, 
fouriers. and railway companies. By ardent spirits like 
iaakriek Random it was regaidci ms tlio sphere of 
enterprise and fortune, and not without reason, in days 
when adventures were to bo met with on almost every 
road in the .-onutry, and in the streets and inns of the 
towns. The graver portion of society, on the other hand, 
eonsideral it tis part of the regular course of educatioii 
through which every yo«ng man of ijosition ought to 
ptes before entering into aefive life. French was the 
universally recognise<l language of diplornjicy. Prouch 
Kisaners and convemtiem w^ere considered to be the Iwat 
schwd foi-iwliteness, while Italy was held in the highest 
respect by the northern nations as the source of revived 
art and Icttors. Some of she R!<«tdii.tii;guishe<i English- 
wen of the time Im.ked, it is true, witiriittle favour on 
tins fashionable training. “ Lord Cowper,” save Spence, 
0® the information of Dr. Conybeare, “on his' death-bed 
ordered that Ms son should never travel (it is by the 
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ste>Iiit6 dssirc of the Qnooii that he does). He ordered 
iMs from a good deal of observation on its effects j he 
had found that there was little to be hoped, and much to 
U feared, from travelling. Atwell, who is the young 
lorcl*s tutor abroad, gives but a very discouraging account 
of it too in his letters; and seems to think that people 
are sent out too young, and are too hasty to find any 
^eat good from it.” 

di some of the stronger and more enthusiastic minds 
the chief effect of the grand tour “was to produce a violent 
hatred of all foreign manners. Dennis, the critic, for 
instance, who, after lea%dng Cambridge, spent some time 
OB the Continent, returned with a confirmed dislike to 
the French, and ostentatiously displayed in his writings 
how much he hold ** dragoons and wooden shoes in 
worn,” and it is amusing to find Addison at a later date 
making his Tory fox-hunter declare this anti-Gallican 
temper to be the main fruits of foreign travel 

But, in general, what %va,s intended to be a school for 
manners and political instruction proved rather a source 
of imsettlement and dissipation ; and the vigorous and 
plovi'iiig lirics in which I'ope makes the tutor describe to 
the doings of the JEneas” abroad, may 

he taken as a faithful pictrtre of the travelled pupil of the 
period. 


Intrepid then o'cr i»eas and land he flew ; 
Eiiro|>e he saw, atnl Europe siiw’ him too. 
There all thy gifts and graces we display, 
Tliou, only thox^, directing all our way ! 

To where the Seine, ohsec|uious as she runs, 
Fours at great Bourbon’s feet her silken sons ; 
Or Tyber, now no longer Eoman, rolls, 

Vain of Italian arts, Italian souk : 
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To hnppr oonvenih bixsomed clt-ep in vities, 

Whr?ra dumber abbots p^ir|de m tlieir wine-? ; ^ 

To isle? of fr.i^Taticc, lily-«dvere«l wdc.?, 
laii^uf.r in the panting gale??: 

To lands of singing or of dancing slaves, 

ft’ lnte-resoimding waves. 

\v-.\ where naked Terms keeps. 

And Cu]ad.'»! ride the licni of tins deeps ; 

deei=;, the Adriatic main 
the smooth emmeh and enamoured s^vain. 

Leo iA lay hand^ Uc. auiurtred Europe round, ** 

And gathered every vice on Chriatian groiiiid'; 

Saw every court, heard every king declare 
III# w)ya! f<:n^e *'.f operas or the fair ; 

The^stew's and palace ecsualiy explored, 

Intrigued with gi<wy^ ai.u wuii .''ptrit wlior-u''! j 
Tried all ail liqueurs defined, 

Judicious drank, md greatly daring dined*; 

Dropped the dull Itimber of the Latin store, 

Spoiled his own^ language, and acquired no more ; 

All classic learning lu.^, <ui clasBic ground ; 

And last turned air, the echo of a sound.” 

It is needless to say that Addison's experiences of 
travel were of a veiy different kind. He left KngUn-t 
in his twenty-eighth year, with a mind well equipped 
from a study of the fejS, authors, and with the intention 
of qualify ing himself for pojitkal employment at home, 
after familiarising himself with the languages and 
manners of foreign cotmtries. His sojourn Abroad 
extendo<l over four yeans, and his experience was more 
than usually varit^d and eomprohensive. Crossing from 
lhA'6r to sometime iu the summer of |fdJ9 he 

spent nearly eighteeit months in France making himself 
master of the language. In December 1700 he embarked 
at MamdUes for a tour in Italy, ami visited in succession 
the following places :-Monaco, Genoa, I'avia, Milan, 
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tescia, Veroaa, Padua, Venice, Ferrara, Ravenna, Rimini, 
a Marino, Pesaro, Fano, Sinigaglia, Ancona^ Loreto, 
Eoine (where, as it was his intention to return, he only 
visited Si Peter's and the Pantheon), Naples, Capri, 
whence he came hack to Rome by sea, the varions towns 
in the neighbourhood of Rome, Siena, Leghorn, Pisa, 
Lucca, Florence, Bologna, Modena, Parma, and Turin. 
Thus, in the course of this journey, which lasted exactly 
a twelvemonth, he twice crossed the Apennines, and 
made acquaintance with all the more important cities in 
tibe northern part of the Peninsula. In December 1701 
he passed over Mont Cenis to Geneva, proceeding then 
by Fribourg, Berne, Soleure, Zurich, St. Gall, Linden, 
Ittsbruck, Hail, to Vienna, where he arrived in the 
autumn of 1702. After making a brief stay in the 
Austrian capital he turned his face homewards, and hav- 
ing visited the Protestant cities of Germany, and made a 
rather longer stay in Hamburg than in any other, he 
imched Holland in the spring of 1703, and remained in 
that country till his return to England some time in the 
autimm of the same year. 

During his journey he made^otes for his Remarh on 
Ildtj, which he published immediately on his return home, 
and heaimisod himself while crossing Mont Cenis, with 
composing his Letter to Lord Ilali/aXi which contains, 
prhapi, the best verses he ever wTote. Though the 
ground over which he passed was well trodden, and though 
lie possessed none of the special knowledge which gives 
value to the observations of travellers like Arthur Young, 
yet his remarks on the people and places he saw are the 
pmluct of an original mind, and his illustrationa of his 
imte Iroxn the Latin |>oets ai'e remarkably happy and 
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graceful. It is intere.4ing also to observe how many n{ 
the thoiigiits and suggestions ivhich occurred to him on 
the road an- afterwards worked up into papers for the 
SfecMm 

When Addison landed in Prance in 1699, the power of 
Lf juia XIV., so long the determined enemy of the Eng- 
lish Revolution of 1688, Imd passed its climax. The 
Peace of Ryswick, by which the hopes of the Jacobites 
were nn.tlly .b-nic-iished, -.-ms t%vo years old. The king, 
'iisappoEiiteti in his dreaiu.s of boundless military glory, 
had fallen into a fit of devotion, and Addison, arriving 
from England, with a very imperfect knowledge of the 
language, was astonished to find the whole of French 
literature .saturated -svith the royal taste. “As for the 
state of learning,” says he in a letter to Montague, dated 
August 1699, “there is no Imok conies out at present 
that has not something in it of an air of devotion. 
Dacicr has bin forced to prove his Plato a very good 
Chnstian before he ventures upon his translation, and 
has so far comply’d with f tast of the ^e, that his 
whole hook is overrun with texts of Bciipture, and y« 
notion of prse-existence,* supposed to bo .stolen from two 
verses of y'’ prophets. Nay,‘y'' humour is grown so uni- 
versal that it is got among y'- poets, who are everv day 
pnl»lishing Lives of Sainte and U.-v.mh m Rhituc.”' 

Finding, {lerhaps, that the conversation at the capital 
was not very congenial to his taste, he seems to have 
hurried on to Blois, a town then noted for the purity 
with wiiich its inhabitants simke tlie French language", 
and where he had determined to make his temporary 
alwde. Hi» only record of his first impressions of Paris 
w casual criticism of “y® King’s Statue that is lately 
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gct% up m the Place YeudoBie/' He visited, however, 
hofch Yersailles md Fontainebleau, and the preference 
which he gives to the latter (in a letter to Congreve) k 
interesting, as anticipating that taste for natural, as 
opposed to artificial l}eauty, which he afterwards ex- 
pressed in the Spectator, 

« I don’t believe, as good a poet as you are, that you can 
finer Lanskips than those about the King’s houses, or 
v,it;L :di y;/ descriptions build a more magnificent palace tlrnn 
I am, however, so singular as to prefer Fontaine- 
bleau to the rest. It is situated among rocks and woods that 
give you a fine variety of Savage prospects. The King has 
Hiimmired the Genius of the jdace, and only made of so much 
art as is necessary to Help and regulate Nature, without reform- 
ing her too much. Tlie Cascades iseem to break through the 
Qefts and cracks of Rocks that are covered over with Moss, 
and look as if they were piled upon one another by Acci- 
ileni Tlicre is an artificial wildness m the Meadows, Walks, 
and Canals, and y^' Garden, instead of a Wall, is Fenced on the 
Lower End by a Natural Mound of Rock-work that strikes the 
very jigreeably. For my part, I think there is something 
more charming in these rude heaps of Stone than in so many 
Statues, and wou’d as soon see a River winding through Woods 
and Meadows as when it is tossed up in such a variety of 
figures at Yersmllesf’ ^ 

Here and there, too, his ccrrcspondeuce exhibits traces 
of that delicate vein of ridicule in which he is without 
a rivah as in the following inilnitable description of Lc 
Brim's paintings at Versailles 

painter has represented his most Xtian Majesty 

Compare Spedatm' 414. * * I do not know whether I am singular 
In my opinion, but for my part I would rather look uj,k>ii a tree in 
all Its lujuriaiicy and diffusion of boughs and branches, rather 
tb&a when it is tlms cut and trimmed into a mathematical figure ; 
and cannot but fancy that an orchard in flower looks infinitely more 
delightful than all th# little labyrinths of the finished parterre/' 
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nnd^'V of Jupit**r tlirowiisg llnnKlorl^olij^ all mmt 

fne wiling, am! Ktriking kTror into Daririlse an.- 1 lilime^ 
tlsat- lk‘ abtoiiishu*! and bla^lorl n little a'juve tlie bioriiice.'^ 

Of his lif^" at Blois a verr flight ;^kolch 1 ‘a,- ! ^ ' 0 !i prefer 
hy the Ahhe Pluiippeaux, one of the many gossiping 
informants from whom Spence collected his anecdotes ---I 

“Mr. A«Ui«on stayed nt.nve a year nt ITp woTidl 

iih I'arly n.- between two and tlireo in siiniinier, and he 
ahed till lietw.-en f*b‘veii and twelve in the tieptli of winter. 
.He Wiis nntalkative while Imv., and! often tln.aightfnl ; some» 
times so lest in thought that I have ecene into hi^ room air, I 
have stayed live miindcs there before he has known anything 
of it. He had his masters generally at supper with him^ 
kept very' little company beside^ and had no amour whiht 
here that I know ot, and 1 think I should have known it if 
he had ha<l any.'’ 

Tim following characteristic letter to a gentleman of 
Blois» irith whom he aeeras to have bad an altercatioiL 
18 interesting as showing the mixture of coolness and 
dignitT, the “ 1 »Io<kI and judgment w\dl commingled 
which Hamlet prai'sed in HoraiiOj and which are con- 
spieuouH in ail A<!dis 0 ifs actions as well as in his 
writings 

^ am always slow in making an Enemy as a 

Frieml, mid am therefore veFv rm}y to come to mi Accom- 
modation v:th you ; hut for any isati^faction, ,1 don't think 
it m due on either .4de f' AfFrcuit is luuUial Yon 

kium very well that aceonling to v.piuion of .'i 

UKin -would mmi W called a Knave /v^' a fool, and I f^dieve 
mml people w'^ bo fo wml than 

.But I Kupptw. whatever we in y‘' heat of di^tcuii'Ko, is not 
y* rml r»pmioB we have of eadi other, nmet otliennse ym,i 
would \mvemom^A t,o mlmxibe your.’^elf I do at preaenb 
Sb very, etc. 

A, MoicF l/£.^pagnfd, 

Bloi?, 10^'^ 
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1 The length of Acldlson^s sojourn at Biois seems to 
Imre been partly caused by the difficult}^ he experienced, 
owing to the defectiveness of his memory, in mastering 
the language. Finding himself at last able to converse 
e»ilyj be returned to Paris some time in the autumn of 
1700 , ill order to see a little of polite society there before 
stertiiig on his travels in Italy. He found the best 
c(iiii|>any In the capital among the men of letters, and he 
makes es|>ecial mention of Malebranche, whom he de- 
scribes as solicitous about the adequate rendering of his 
works Into English ; and of Boileau, who, having now 
survived almost all his literary friends, seems, in his 
conversation with Addison, to have been even more than 
usually splenetic in his judgments on his contemporariea 
The old poet and critic was, however, propitiated with 
the present of the 3fum Anglicanm; and, according 
to Tickell, said ‘‘that he did not question there were 
excellent compositions in the native language of a country 
that possessed the Roman genius in so eminent a degree/* 

In general, Addison's remarks on the French character 
are not complimentary. He found the vanity of the 
people so elated by the elevation of the Duke of Anjou 
lo the throne of Spain that they were insupportable, 
and he felt no reluctance to qfiit France for Italy. His 
o?-scrv;di-?uis on the national manners, as seen at Blois, 
are characteriBtic 

** Truly by what; I have yet seen, they are the Happiest 
n&tion in the world. Tis not in the pow’r of Want or 
Slavery to make 'em miserable. There is nothing to be met 
willf in the Country but Mirth and Poverty. Ev’ry one 
&iiig.e, laughs, and starves. Their Conversation is generally 
Agreeable ; for if they have any Wit or Sense they are sure 
to ^hew it. They never mend upon a Second meeting, but 
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ull ilt4^ fre.’dom ami fomiliaritr at [mi Hi^ht iliat a 
Ifitimarr or Ahiintlam;*.? of wine can Ecarc« draw frooi mi 
Kngiisliman. Tlu*ir Women are perfect Mistresscj^ in tliis 
Art i>f showing thc^inHvh'i^s t<> the best Advantage. They rb 3 
always gay and sprightly, and >et otf y^' 'worst faces in Enrop^e 
with y“’' best airs. Ev'ry one knows how to give herself a?-? 
rhaming a h^dc ami posture a- SJ Ciodfrey Kiielkr draw 
her in." ^ 

He enibark'ed from AfarseOle.s for Genoa in December 
1700, lun'ing uh hk companion Edward Wortlej >!on» 
tague, whom Pope satirises imder the “carious names of 
Shylock, A?orMly, and Avidieii. It is mmecessary to 
follow him stej) by step in his travels, but the reader of 
his Letkr h^rd IhUfa/ may still enjoy the delight and 
enthusiasm to which he gives utterance on finding hisin 
self among the scones described in his favourite authors : — 

Poetic holds encompass me around, 

And I $^;ein to trea<I classic grounil ; 

For here the Muse ho oft her harp has Btnuig, 

That not a inmmtain rears its liead unsung ; 
Renowned in verse each shady thicket grows. 

And «*very stream in heavenly miinbeis flows.' ’ 

The phrase ^‘ctoic gpund,” wddcli has become pro- 
verbial, ig first used in the |0 verses, and, as will have 
tean okorv'ed, Pope repeats it with evident referenca) to 
the above pass^e in his.> satire on the travels of the 
young Addison seems to have carried the 

Latin with !um, and, his quotations from them are 
abundant and ap|x>site. AVhen he is driven into the 
harlmir at Monaco, he remembers Lucan’s description of 
its mfety and shelter ; as he passes under Monte Circeo, 

^ Ddlfer to tliii Right Honoumble Charbs Montagitif*. Esq,. 
Ehi\ Vf^ urn, 

^ from Italy Lord Hallfas, 
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li.! fecl^ that TirgiFs description of ^^neas' voyage hy 
the same spot can never 1)0 sufficiently admired ; he 
recalls, as he crosses the Apennines, the fine lines of 
Ciairlian recording the march of Honorius from Kavenna 
to Rome ; and he delights to think that at the falls of 
the Teliiio he can still see the angry goddess” of the 
(Alecto) thus sinking, as it were, in a tempest, 
and j>!migiiig herself into Hell ” amidst such a scene of 
horror and confusion. 

His entiuisiastic appreciation of the classics, which 
caused him in judging any work of art to look in 
the fir-t place for regularity of design and simplicity of 
eiect, hIiows itself characteristically in his remarks on 
the liomljard and German styles of architecture in Italy 
Of J^Olan Cathedra] he speaks withoxit much admiration, 
hut he was impressed with the xvonders of the Certosa 
near Ihiviu. *4 saw” says he, between Pavia and 
Milan the ceuwent of the Cai’thusians, which is very 
spacious and beautiful Their church is* very fine and 
curiously adorned, but of a Gothic structure.” His most 
mteresting criticisin, however, is^that on the Duomo at 
Siena ;-”■■■ 

When a man sees the prodigious pains and expense that 
<iaf foK'fudiiers have been at in these barbarous ImildingR, one 
eanivot hut faiiey to hixoself wdiat niiracles of architecture they 
would have left us liad they only been instructed in the right 
wjiy, for wd'U'H the devotion of those ages was much wanner than 
that; of die present, and, the riche.s of the people much more at 
the of Iho priest.y. tiiere was so much money eonsumed 

m the:“:e. Gothic catheduds as would liave finished a greater 
vimety f>f luddc buildings than luu’e l^een iwsed either before 
or mm& that time. One would w'onder to see the vas#' labour 
that has hmi laid out cai thia single cathedral. The very spouts 
are leaden with i'ammeuts, the windows are formed like so 
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many ; ;=f irith a raiiltitude of pill^a 

retiring bebiml one niiotlujr, tlie great columns arc fmelr en- 
graven with fruits and foliage, that rim twisting about them 
from the very top io the bottom ; the whole body of the church 
is chequered with different lays of Idack and. wliite rnarlde, tliv; 
pavement curiously cut out in designs and Scripture stories, 
and the front covered with such a variety of figures, and 
overran nith s,--.' mazes and little lai.nTintlis of sculptures 
that nothing in the Avorld can make a prettier show to 1110'*;^ 
who prefer false beauties and f^Jfr.cted rjrmimids t«> a i^oble. 
and majestic gimplicityd’ ^ 

Addison liad not reached that large liberality in 
criticism afterwards attained by Sir Joshua Repiolds, 
who, wdrile insisting that in all art there w’as but orte 
true style, nevertheless allowed very liigh merit to what 
he called the ekarademtk stylos. Sir Joshua would 
never have fallen into the error of imputing airootation 
to such simple and honest workmen as the eai-ly archi- 
'tecis of Northern Italy. The efibets of Addison’s classical 
training are also very \‘isil>k in his descriptions of natural 
scenery. There is in these nothing of that, craving melan- 
choly produced by a sense of the inlinity of natiire which 
eaffi,e into vogue after^the Frencli devolution r. no pro- 
jection of the feelings of tli^ spectator into the external 
scaiie on which he gazes ; nor, on the other luind, k 
there any attempt to rival, tlie art of the painter b}' pre- 
ionting a landscape in w*ords instead of in coh.mrs. H'e 
looks on nature with the same (dear sight tm the Greek 
and Roman writers, and in describing a scene lie selects 
those particulars in it which ho thinks best adapted io 
arouse pleasurable iiimges in the mind of the reader. 
Take, for instance, the following exeellenl deseription of 

lii$ over the AiHjrmiaes : 

* Addhiort iTickeir-s toL v. p, ?IOL 
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n Tlift fatigue of oiir crossing llio A|>ennines, and of our 
wlwle joEmej from Loretto to Eoiue, was rovy agrecaldr 
relieved by tlie variety of scenes we passed tlirongln For, 
not to mention tin; rude prospect of rocks rising one above 
aiiotberj of the deep gutters worn in the sides of them by 
torrents of rain and snow-water, or the long channels of sand 
winding about their bottoms, that are sometimes filled with 
m many rivers : we saw in six days* travelling the several 
seisons of the year in their beauty and perfectiom We were 
^^ometimes shivering on the top of a bleak mountain, and a 
littli! while afterwards basking in a warm valley, covered 
with violets and almond trees in blossom, the bees already 
swarming over them, though but in the month of February. 
Sometimes our road led us through groves of olives, or by 
gardens of oranges, or into se’^-eral hollow apartments among 
the rocks and mountains, tliat look like so many natural 
greenhouses ; as being always shaded with a great variety of 
trees and shrubs that never lose their verdure.** ^ 

Though his thoughts during his travels were largely 
occupied with objects chicily interesting to his taste and 
imagination, and though he busied himself with such 
compositions as the Ejnstk from Italy, the Dialoym on 
jMedah, and the first four acts of Cato, he did not forget 
that his 6X|>crienca was intended to qualify him for taking 
part 1 n the affairs of State. And Vhen lie reached Geneva, 
in Dvceuii)or I TO I, the dool* to apolitical career seemed 
to on the |>oint of opening. He there learned, as 
Tickcll informs us, that he liad been selected to attend 
the army under Prince Kugene as secretary from the 
King, He- accordingly waited in the city for official com 
lirniation this inteiligence ; but Ms hopes were doomed 
to disappointment. William JIL died in Mai*ch 1702 ; 
Halifax, on whom AddisoiTs prospects chiefly depended, 
siniek off the Privy Councul by Queen Anne ; and 
Addisoir'g UWh (TickclVs edition), vol. v. p, 21S. 
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sii,t*h 1 sliall ucfouiit liirn : my meaning is that neither 
loflgiiig,^ travelling, nor diet slmll cost him sixpence, and 
cn'er and above that, iny son shall present liim at the 
year’s end with a himdreil guineas, as long as he is pleased 
to continue in that service to my son, by his personal 
attenclaiicfe and advice, in what he finds necessary during 
his time of travelling.” 

To this not veiy tempting proposal Addison replied : 
*‘lfmve lately received one or two advantageous offers 
c>f y® same nature, but as I should be very ambitious of 
executing any of your Grace’s commands, so I can’t think 
of taking y^ like employ from any other hands. As for 
y® recompense that is proposed to me, I must take the 
liberty to assure your Grace that I should not see my 
account in it, but in y® hope that I have to recommend 
myself to your Grace’s favour and approbation,” Tins 
reply proved highly offensive to the Duke, wlio seems 
to have considered his own offer a inugnificent one. 
** Your letter of the ICth,” he writes to Tonson on June 
2 % 1703, “with one from Mr. Addison, came safe tome, 
Y"ou sa}^ ho will give me an account of his readiness of 
eompljing with my proposal 1 will set down his own 
words, which are thus: ‘Xs for the recompense that is 
proposed to me, I must confess I can by no means see 
my account in it,’ etc. All the other parts of his letter 
are compliments to me, which he thought he wtts bound 
ill good hii rding ill wiiie, and as .such I have taken them, 
and no otlierwise ; and now I leave yon to judge how 
really he is to comply with my proposal. Therefore I 
have wrote by this fir.st post to prevent his coming to 
England on my account, and have told him plainly that I 
must look for another, which I cannot he long a-fiudiug.” 
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A4<liHoriV piinpip.il In'^igraplier, 'Mh„ 4 Ailiin, expres^ii^'i 
gmi, <,p4itct'u|)r, U‘i tiig:giU'?runeiv^ rvf the I)iikc\ aii4 

-= '■ A/! Hri^n friTi-t ro!u;iMtnIatjHi lum- 

ht.lt* hi du’ ^iu thap exorfi^‘U iA prf>per 'r-piiii- by 

^vL: h he t.'^eiKwh !U an aticinhuice 

h'Ui;?' iLan -rv^he ihic'^ \e«us, which he 

b ;i!,h :a''.n ■ 'h ^ nnh-yii..^ u.jii neri-e tv? his uwn 
laPi’W; ach '.ih-h .'?al ‘h ^ a . i ‘ ad \ ani'aye m! llie 

pnhhi. I eik./- 'eh'c- u.i", h :< 

pkiiu dial A'l'ihiai iv.iih hjnna[i/-l N’ aoi'-'pt iy an-l. ihU 
b^rir.jx v'n lu^ can sc*irj"oly b.* MU?yTat5hutr<| ou on 

tiii^ a-i:<n 'li-phiyedi hh nr-wil tart arHl feliiity, Ihvo 
roon'.v * u|'-p.-',n’ r.’s havv ourti to hiio, II?.* luyi^ht 
ehhri’ ha'.'*' -hnyh 'IrArno-l the .r]rr iiielin^^ liis 

nriavunt h\ it,"’ *0' tnhilu hee-.e ii in view uf 

the fntn.re ahvuuiag? Hihsli !?-.* !io]»‘h| tcj Ovrivs*, ii'oin tlie 
I n?la;h favour ,m’l upiUT»lutJoin '' its uhich raK.e li<5 Hh«>nH 
have >.ai‘.’i noihiir.^ -Jnext tiutlin*; t!io *" reco?iipvn>th'' |jnr. 
poW:4 in.‘^nhi-/iVnT. bU ihr eonsre that lu'> !i.io'k he 
tuuol to TuSM- un appointment 'H'hirh he eren.',,:-. to have 
;tp h?- raind T?uo>'i'pt. uno lir ?ojrn.4o'l on sinliieiitial 
iOatiwnrm vli or fausn- ho w.-? a*uh?u,.. to o,'.aa«\ 

"r* \iA I'i .-oon selikMl 

4oimslir Ir^s. Ai Aiu-nudutn Isr irs'oiuki luav^iof 
hitlwu'd deadi, un?l if t .:p<. hr -upp'O'-.l ties piivate 
to.b-inr*.oJ ij'j whirh le- must luio.i hewn iL*v?)h,ecl in r'rniar 
rpu’-nev ?tf flh- ••■■,•■;:’ hjiit.;.hf hiui tsi I'hsphup-h where lie 
arriU'J >ouje Itine in tin ant nun; *1 I 
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Addison’s formies were doiv at their lowest ebb. The 
|>arty from which he har.l looked for preferment was out 
of office ; liis chief political patron ivas in paiiicuiar dis- 
ctetJit at Court ; liis means were so reduced tliat he was 
forced to adopt a style of living not much more splendid 
Ilian that of the poorest inliabitants of Grub Street. Yet 
wlthii’i three years of Iiis return to England he was pro- 
moted to lie an ‘Uialer-Sc^cietary of State, a po.st from 
which he iTioiinted to one position of honour after another 
till Ills final retirement from political life. That he was 
able to take advantage of the opportunity that offered 
itself wiiB owing to his own genius and capacity; the 
was the fruii of circumstances wdiich ha<l 
an cn.iiro revolution in the position of English 
iiieii of letters. ♦ 

lliroiigh the greater part of Charles IL'’g reign the 
profession of literature was miserably degraded It is 
Dine that the King himself, a man of wit and taste, was 
not slow in his appreciation of art; but he was by his 
character insonailile to what w’as serious or elevated, and 
the poetry of gallantry, -which he preferred, was quite 
within reach of tlic courtiers by wdiom he >vas surrounded. 
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Rochester, Backingluu'n, Sedloy, and ar'o aino^g 

the principal poetical nmut^ the period; all of tiiein 
being n'ell qualified to shine in vcr^^e, tlie chief 'ref|iiire- 
taeiits of wliicli were a c-ertiiin iiiaiiiier, an air 

of lasliionaide breeding, and a eoinplete flisiegard of the 
laws of decency, h}’ persons of 

qr.rd^'y/' iie prineipal eritertainnierit was provided !^>y 
Dut t-iie stage, selthmi a lucrative professioii, 
Was tin, in €rco\'de«i wiili writers wiiose ferf ile, if iiot'Fery 
lofty, invention ke|>t dr>H n the price <d' pla}^^, Otway, the 
most Buccessful dramatiFt of fiis time, diet! in a ^taxe of 
indigence, and as some mx almost of starvation, while 
ph,y','. ability, if the house was ill-attended 
i>n tlie tiiird night, wlern tlie |’»oei received all the profits 
of the perfyrmance, wei’e forra?«i, a/^ fjhlhani says, *^0 
starve or live in tattcis all tie’ year."'' ^ 

Perfixlical , in the hhrqn}. of jorirnals and 

maga/Jnea, liad as yet no existence : nor conlil the satiii- 
cal I wot or the i.- iWrph’ft* f r firiil his lanniineration in 
controversial writing, tln^ stnmg reaction against Piirb 
laiiigm having raist'd the monarcliy to a position, in which 
it. wm securtVi against the assaults of all its 

eiiomies. The author of the jnost brilliant satire of the 
paricMi, w'ho had used 1; f hr py.v. . ■. .f a ri(:l:i iitiaginaliou 
to discredit the Puritan mi .Hepisldican cause, was paid 
■with nothing more solid than ailmiratioig and , died 
neglected and in want 

**Thc WT^tch^ atmimming up hv^ 

Found nothing left but poverty and praise ! 

01 all hijtt gain# by ver^^"* 'lie couhl not 

T* . ■ * ■ * I't * , » 

ix O.i,!-' U gFftVe ! 

■' Uud\ i'A-' 
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H Reel need to lie. in cine time fell sick, 

Was fain to and Te interred on tick ; 

And well iiiiglit bless the fever tliat was aent 
Tf> rid liiin lienee, and his worse fate prevent.’'^ 

In the latter part of this reign, however, a new com- 
biimtioii of circimistances produced a great change in the 
character of English literature and in the position of 
its professors. The struggle of Parties recommenced. 
AVe«iecl witli the iiitokralile rule of the Saints, the nation 
had been at first glad to leave its newly-restored King to 
his pleasures, hut, as the memories of the Commonwealth 
became fuiiiter, the people -watched with a growing feel- 
ing of (iisgiist tlie selfishness and extravagance of the 
Court, while the scandalous sale of Dunkirk and the 
sight of the Dutch licet on the Thames made them think 
of the patriotic energies which Cromwell had succeeded 
ill arousing. At the same time the thinly -disguised 
inclination of tlm King to Popery, and the avowed 
opinions of his brother, raised a general feeling of alarm 
for the Protestant liberties of the nation. On the other 
Iiaml, the Puritans, taiiglit moderation by adversity, ex- 
hibited the really religious sid# of their character, and 
attracted towards themselws a considerable portion of 
the arisbxjracy, as ivcl! as of the commercial and profes- 
sional classes in the nietropolis-^-^a combination of interests 
wliicii hid peel to fiuni tlie nticleus of the '^Vhig party* 
llie clergy and the Lm^lrd, ]U'oprictor% W'ho had been the 
ehif-d sulTmv.rr frr^m ViirliameiiUiry irdc, naturally adhered 
to the Cointf, and were nicknamed by their opponents 
Tories. Violent party conflicts ensued, marked by such 
incidents as the Test Act, the Exclusion Bill, the intrigues 
/ 

* Oidlsaaf^ Satire PceO'i/. 
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Monmouth, iIh*. IV, pish Plot, imd tho trial and acquillal 
of Shafte^!>nry on the charge high trc*a,soii. 

Finding InV position no longer ao easy its at Iiis restora- 
tion, Charles naturally bethought lilni of calling litera- 
ture to his assistiuiee. Tlie stage, being completely 
under his crmtrfd, seemed the readiesi instiiiineiit for his 
purpose ; the oU’dru'- went fc^rth ; and an astoiiiBliiug dis- 
plK}- of ruimareiifeu! iVivuiir in all the chief dramatists 
of tht! Time — Otwuy, Dry den, Lee, and Crowius — the 
result. Shadwell, viio wa.s himself liidiiie*! to ilie'Wliig 
interest, laments the change; 

sta^je, liki? uld Rump pulpits, k hecome 
Tlif cf Xt-ws. a .fufiniH Party’s driiiiiV 

Bui the political inlliiersce of the ilniiua aiid tire audieiice 
to whieli it ap|)€akd being riiHaissarily liiiiitta'I, the King 
sought for more |a,)werful literary artillery, and he found 
it ill the ser?ic6ahle genius of Drydeii, whose satirical and 
eoaii'o\'ersial proems date from this period. The wide 
popuki’ity of JlmiffM md /h:kfiifhei^ written against 
1 '•'^•ury ; of T!>t J/ofa/, satiiisiiig the 

-f.wpj.u! 'L -:f id FiL'’ ^ 

|.iosed to adv'iiuce the Ihmiatiiftlrig prMjer:ts of James IL ; 
jxiints the vast iidtuence axerciMed hy liti^rature in the 
imrty struggle. Neverthekrts, in »|dtc of al! that 'Drydeii 
ha<l done lor the Ihy. -d c-ar..-^. in spite of the fact that lie 
liimself IsimI more than &im?o appeahid, to the poet for 
assistamte, the ingratitmla or levity oi Charles was so 
inveterate that he let the |xietV services go alniost iin- 
reqiiiteii 'Dryden, it i> ti’u.c l-AA the ixmts of laaireate 
and ,E<iyal liistoriogi’apher, but his salary wa« always in 
arrears, ami the letter wdiirh he addre^iseil to Rochester, 
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Ifrst 'Lord of tJie Treasury, asking for six months’ 
imiiimt of r!iat was due to liim tells its own story. 

J’amcis If. eared nothing for literature, and was prob- 
ably too dull of apprehension to understand the incal- 
tiiliible service that Dryden had rendered to his cause. 
He showed his afipreciation of the Poet-Laureate’s genius 
liy deducting JlOO from the salary which his brother 
liacl promised liini, and by cutting off from the emolu- 
nienls of the oiiice the time-honoured butt of canary 1 
Under William IIL the complexion of affairs again 
altered. The Court, in the old sense of the word, ceased 
to be a |■^aramollnt iniiucnce in literature. 'William IIL 
d,enTed, Ills authority from Parliament; he knew that 
lie mast support it mainly by his sword and his states- 
manship, A stranger to 'England, its manners and its 
language, he sliowed little disposition to encoimage 
letters. Ib)pe., Indeed, maliciously suggests that he had 
tht‘ laid taste to admire the poetry of Bkckmore, whom 
lie knighted but', as a matter of fact, the honour was 
ctmferred on t!ie worthy Bir Eichard in consequence of 
his distinction in madicine, and he himself bears witness 

to contempt for poetiy\ 

• 

** Inverse of Louia be, example rare, 

I^ovwl to dt‘Hervi‘ tbejwaise lie could not bear. 

I'le tlie acclamatif,ui.s of the throng, 

And always coldly beard the poefs song. 

Hence tbe great King the Aliises did negler.t, 

And the luen^ poet met with small respect/’^ 

Bitch political verse as w’e find in this reign generally 
consists, like Hfilifax’s Epistle to Lm'd iMrmiy or Addi- 
son’s own .Adikess k* King William^ of hyperbolical 

Blaekiuore, Ths KikKaU, 
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llatterr, Opponilion wa.^ extinct, for 1^4 h partie^s llu! 
for the tmoinenl nnitcvl tr> promote the Kevoiuticm, an4 
tlie oril\‘ i|i-s’or«lant note-^ amid the elioms fh" adulation 
|fr^"ceedieri from Jaeo]>itc writer^'^ concealed i']i the garret. s 
and cellars of C^mh Street. Such an atiriO;>pliere uais 
not favonralde to the protluction of liieratin^e of an 
derated or evr^n of a ?,*ha fact eristic onler. 

Ad'llsoiM tetnin to 'Englind ^‘oincided most happily 
with atiotlu-r reuiarkaole torn of t!ie titles Leaning 
deeidefily to ihe Tojy r?;<rty, '^.^ho u'cre mw stiYrngly 
leavened with the Jueohite eleiuent, Anne iiad not long 
surcee«ied to the throne hefore slie Heize(l an opportunity 
for di’^nd.v'ing the "^Vldg -Mini-try wlujui she found in 
po-’se^sion of oflier. The* WIdg.g e^nally ahiruied at the 
influence ae«pared| Ly tlieir th. uh, sue! x. the danger 
m'hi<h threatened* the Ih’utestaiit sneee.v-h.'ng neglected 
no effort to ro:r 5 ;';vtL..d;u,. the loss of their so^weigids 
favour hy streugtuoning their credit with the |)eop!e. 
Having been trained in a school whiclE had ut least 
qualified them to appreciate the inihumeeof st^Ue, the 
anstoeratic leades-. of tin* uere well auare of the 

aduufim,g^v. they dorico hy a.: mating to tluujn 

sehcH tfjo henh:«'<h of the IjJA.'.-t writer- of tire day. 
Hence they inado it Uadr policj to rninylo uitli men n4’ 
tetters on an equal hiotiug, uiul to ledd out tv? ih'^m an 
expectaikm of a ^duin^ in the, /J’v he ’ivaiMsl 

Ctiun the ovet'thiow of ri\ar. 

Tfie ti'f'uJtMt fh:- uni-Oi ed fo-oA s un.- :x great iiiercsi-e 
iir the immher of liter aiy politii ;d r!uho In its lialf- 
luihtoeratir^, lialf-democratk couHtitution. the cluh w'as tln‘ 
natural product of erdarged pohtirtd freedcuin and hedped 
to extern! the orgauisaihm of poliic opinion heyoml the 
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nnli'ow* orl'iit of Court society. Addison himself, in liis 
style, points out the nature of the fundamental 
principle of Association which he observed in operation 
all aroiirid him. 'When a set of men find theniselres 
agree in any particular, though ne%xr so triviul, they 
estal:>lish thuiiiseives into a kind of fraternity, and meet 
Mice or twice a week upon the account of such a 
fantaslic reseiTiliiariec/^^ Among these societies, in the 
first Imviy of the eighteenth century, the most celebrated 
Wiis perlKifis tlic Kit-Kafc (dub. It consisted of thirty- 
nine of the lijading men the Whig party; and, though 
inrtiiy of these were of the highest rank, it is a character- 
istic that the founder of the club should have been 
tlie bookseller Jacob Tonson. It ■was probably through 
his influence, joined to that of Halifax, that Addison 
wiis elected a meinber of tlie si>ciety soon after his 
reltirn to lkigkii«l Among its prominent members 
wiis the Duke of 5Si>nn?rset, tlie first meeting between 
wiiom and Addiscu], after the coiTespondence that had 
fjiwsad betwuieii tliem, must liave been somewhat embar- 
rassing. dim club assemUed at one Christo|>her Catt’s, 
li |;«Astry“COok, wlm gave his nanic both to the st'Hilefy 
and the mutton "'pics whirl Avere its onlinary entertain- 
■riiont Eadi meinbcjr was compelled to select a holy as 
liis IcKiKt, ami the verses which he composed in her 
honour were erignived the wine-glasses lielonging to 
the club. Addison chose the C’Joimtess of Manchester, 
whiise ac(|uaiiitaiice In? had made in Paris, and.compli- 
iiMuited her hi t!u- f:i!Lo\iuu lines: — 

While liuiighty Gallias dames, that spimd 

O’er their pale cheeks an artful red, 


^ Spmtamr^ Ho. 9. 
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Bellied this beauteous stronger there. 

In nativei charms divinely fair, 
Confusion in their looks they showed, 
And with imborrowed blushes glowed/* 


Circumstances seemed now to be conspiring iii favour 

of the Whigs. The Tories, whose strength lay mainly 
in the Jacobite element, were jealous of Marlboroudi's 
ascendency over tiie Queen; on the other hand, Ihc 
Diiches.s of Marllmrough, who was rapidly acquiring the 
chief place in Anne’s affections, intrigued in favour of 
the opposite faction. In spite, too, of her Tory predilec- 
tions, the Queen, finding her throne mcnach l.y the 
ambition of Louis XIV., was compelled in self-defence 
to look for support to the party which had most vigor- 
ously identified itself with the principles of the Hei'ohi- 
tion. She bestowed hei' unro.served confi.lmiflo on 
Marlborough, and he, in order to etmnterbalance the 
influence of the Jacobites, throw himafif into the arms 
of the Whig.s. Being named t 'aptain-tJenerid in 1704 , 
he undertook the carai>aigii which lie bn-ught to s«> 
gloriou-s a coiioiusion on the i'd oi Augiur, in "that v.iar 
at the battbi r.f 


(Jodoiphin. w;;., h; 

occupied the chief place in tin- .Miidsiry, lu.ov.i jicihap-. 
by patriotic feeling, asid tfn doubt .iLo by a .h-uso of ri/ 
advantage which his party w.-idd .b-jL,!' ri.,,,. this .uvid 
yict/iiy, w.a,s imxhm that, it should he .■..nmi.To./t/, 
in ailequatc- \f'Vfn;. ilo arcordingly iippl;..! fi. 
as the poi-Him to «hom the r,?-,; required for the 
occai-ioii would probahiy Im known, Halifax h.is luil 
the tiiisfoi tune to h.»ve fu.s character traiisiuitied to 
fwsterity by two poets who fiateii him cither os* puhlu. or 
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|iilrato groiiiitls, Swift deseribcs Iniii as tlie woul«W:ia 
"‘Mwccjiias, of t’he natlmi/' Itnt iusiniiates that lie 
!it?glecteti the wants laf the poets whom he patronised : 
riels as fifty Jews, 

Was easy thortgli they wioited shoes,^* 

Thape also saiiiises i^he vanity and meanness of Ms 
disposition in the well-known character of Bufo. Snch 
port.raits, though they are justified to some extent by 
cnideiicc coming from other quarters, are not to be too 
strictly examined as if they boxe the stamp of historic 
truth, It is, at any rate, certain that Halifax always 
prt>ved himself a wj'irm and zealous friend to Addison, 
and wiicn Godolpliiii applied to him for a poet to cele- 
brate Blenheim, he answered that, though acqtminted 
with a person who possessed e'\*ery qualification for the 
tak, !ic aiuld not ask him to uiuleitake it. Being 
preKHCil for liis reasons, he replied ‘‘that while too 
many ftH)ls ami Moekheads were maintained in their 
pride and hixurj at the public expense, .such men as 
were really an honour to their age and country were 
shamefully sufferetl k> languish in obscurity; that, for 
his own sliaro, he wouhi never tlesire any gentleman of 
parte and learning to amfdSy his time in celebrating a 
Ministry ‘who lia<l neither the justice nor the generosity 
to make it worth bis wldle.^ In answer to this the 
iaird IVeasiirer assured Halifax that any person whom 
he might name as equal to the required task, should have 
no cause to re|)ci;it of ha^'ing rendered Ms assistance ; 
wdiereiipoii Halifax mentioned Addison, but stipulated 
that all advances to tlie latter must come from Genioi- 
pliin Iiimsell Accordingly Boyle, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, afterwards Lord Carleton, w^as despatched 

♦ 
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tine eriibasi}^ and, if Popf* k to be iriisttxl, foiiL'J 
Addison lodged np three ptdr of stairs over a ftiiiall 
shop. He openeil to him the siil)jcct| itiid iiiforii'ied hini 
thatj in return for the servic‘e tliat was expected of liim, 
he was instructed to oiler him a Gomniissiouersliip of 
Appeal in the ExeisCy as a pledge of more coiisidtu-aUe 
adYaiiceinent in the future. The fruits of tliis negotia- 
tion WtUO Tiif 

’\\iirtou disputes of the merits of with 

tlio cavalier critieiam, so often since re|>eateib that it is 
merely “a gazette in rhyme/' hi one sense tlie Jiidg- 
Tnciit is no douht just. As a poem, Th^BViiwiptiigii shows 
iieitliiU" loftiuesA nf invention nor entliiisiasiri of personal 
feeling, and it eatuiHt tlierehu’e ho ranked with such an 
ode as Horace's Q^h'dre) 'mikkirfrnf^ or with lh>peV verv 
fine Episfie to the Earl of OxfonI after Iris di.^race. Its 
i.noth«Hhcal narrative style is scarrily inisre prase, ntcd hy 
Warlords sarc!istfc description id it ; but. it, should he 
remcndanthi tha? this style was adopted by Addison 
with delsbmie intention. *• Tlais/' ,says he, hi the con- 
t’lusion cd the p>‘<enL 

‘‘Tho'-. u.-iho I V'iuj jflinrtW. odcar.-v 
In th'’' roirH-tii f.ufhful vrr.-ir ; 

Ttec, d nmalu ...jn oVr fiiaj,- pO’Wul, 

May mil |•es4erit> the -y rnielf.'ejN tiiie. 

M hfrui4i*Oi:^ au.uh.riial .'ov Piut and 

aii.l e-eni?re**‘i nea! he h-e;gh! !•> spe:t,k , 
thode TSijiV de'.ifjiU jj^ the* >kies 

And rivei-y frnui th-p- Of./;y huts uri'.^e; 

IhijMii niay dr-^'k ti;e tn.-uh wiilj ■■ pur.'oo.- 
Andoemd He- h» io ra.4 a l-cT^aved l-hue. 

Madhr,»- ys.ph>’ts app'-'-sr divineiv hrigkt, 

ATtd proudje .dune in their ‘■auVeeive light: 

ill ve;- th-«'lr eh, ernes t!,ev boast. 

And ilut paint zh,*.^ tnaH prci.e thi»ni im'tr ' 
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^^T!s«* flenigB !it'?re avowed is certainly not poetical, but 
it i;- eiriiiiiiilJy business-like and extremely well adapted 
fo tlje c*nd in view, W'liat frodolphiii wanted was a set 
of coiiiplinieataiy verses on Alarlborou.gh. Addison, 
witli infinite tact, detdares that the highest v'ompliiiient 
that can be paid to the hero Is to recite Jiis actions in 
tlnu’r iiiiadtjriied grandeur. This happy tuiii of ilatiery 
hcnv far he had advanced in literary skill since he 
wrote Ills aihii’ivss To ilo: iuTy. Ho hail then excused 
Idinself for t.he liiadequaie celebration of William's 
dei‘ri.H *>TI tlie plea that, gi'oat thougli these might be, 
rliv}" w'cre t^o le'-ar the poef^s own time to be seen in 
|in>|H'*r fo?riis, A thMusand years hence, he suggests, 
some Horner may be insj.iired by the theme ‘^atu! Boyne 
be filing when It has cmised to flow/'’ This could not 
have lireii \’'i*ry ct'Uisolatory to a mortal craving for con- 
ten tp'eviry apfilinise, and the apvdogy oOcred in The 
for fie,? pros'U*»* trcaimeur of the subject is far 
moi'tj dexterous., Bearing in mind the fact that it was 
writtoii to oivler, am! that the {>oct delibcnitely declined 
to a'l’iii! liiiiHidf i»f the aid of fiction, we must allow 
fliat the coriHtrudaon of the poem exhiliits both art and 
dignity, rite a!liisiv»ii to the vast •danghtor ar. Blenheim 

ill flic opening j’ o,. ; ^ 

“ i'!,! I;li'n,*d 1 .O'C ai'nl lilIB of dain, 

,A?i II lit' 1 rrsing out vT out; campaign”— 

is not vr*!*}" fortiinatr* ; but ihe lines describing the am- 
bition of Louis XIV. are xveighty ami dignified, and 
the couplet indicating tlirough the single image of the 
Danube ^ t!ie vast extent of tlie Fi'eneh encroacliments 
sliows how tlioroiighl}' Addison was imbued with the 
^"^pirit of claBsicfil pioeiry : 


v> 
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** The ri^iiug Danols*?. its^ Icaig rive U^gaii, 
kiid litlf iti^ cv)ur-:i' throiigli tlie nt*w i;V‘nc|Ui:*8ti! mii,’’ 

Ti ilh equal feiirit}' he tleserlhe^ tho positi»,'?!'i mid iiitcr- 
ventbii of Engkiid, seizing at the f-iiine liiiie t!i:e oppor- 
tuaitj for a panegyiic on her free iiihtitutions : 

^^Tbih.v happy Britain hven thi; 'kfnyjoui’-. rcat 
Tf* lL<- mimdlan of ihv Ciyntiiieiit ! 

That her hv:ivvA -em advance^] to hiyli ^ 

Alii! tfsrandiing t-o neat her priiFadn axv ; 

Tiiy f;irour:les=s grow nnt up Py iPitiuitiP .qjort, 

Or from the criiiio? arri follies uf a vtjiirt; 

On the firm ha.<i-« of desert they rise, 

Frvim iuiigdrie.d faith ami fi'ieielsliipts holy tie.p 
Thf*ir sovereignV well-dlsflngniMhefl suiiIms iJiey diare, 
Hei ura.iU'iea^H in ['eaf:e, };xr -trvL'.aJ^ in ^va: ; 

I'hr nation thanks tiifja with a pas/i:./ v.-i’.S'. 

By shoUeT"' of hli-s^.ingr-, Ih.-.jU-Iii ajOVOOr. };;» ;r e]':'-., : 

Fury dsoli h dmub, in wviulw lo-i, 

And factiouH strive ’^riio Atiall uppiaiei lia-r.’. mo. 4 .‘" 

llo [jroeeeih iii a ^’trearri of raha arid f'qua! ve'r>e. eii* 

liveiivd hy dextotous 'alirj-'iotts and oceasifarad Inippv 

tniTiS of e\prrs>iiiU de->mil>e t!:e .seeiioi'y of the 

Moaelh.' : tla? than-’h In^au'eu the Muose and the I tun 
uhe : tlie fa, -a! 'a 1 deli tITe roiny was vov pored ; 
Lirrit.ai on l!u: Ntadvur: and the tiea'k of devuiita-tivei Irif 
hy the Breneh anaicH. ""The hieetm^. "Ueiwevu Marl 
horotigls and Kugenv’; iiispin's him ae*uin to vuimi Iijs 
stUe; 

'’‘C'-r?'':! -nni- by Ui.'Unrf tf.i v-;n’!: otiea farm 
O' n.aivl aohiiive. and in fra ndslop loirn, 

A S'Mo<itu iHendHhi]*. ’Alnle with oatjiiirt'frlaod rays 
Thty iiios't osrh idhef mhirdina shaz^' v. ;t!: h!a.'^„ 
Pnli.djed in fsaine, n)el hi-irdone!! in tin-, held, 

Eemnviied for ^'on.pea.r, and In emunl skilled, 
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borongh aro jn4 Jiisd ; but the siinllo gire!K 
the s^anie invige«^ a 

Tln;> 'ivonbl be u-iib.^gr-i^'b.r'b' if the loive 

of the simile lay solely in the iikera'ss between 'Mnxh 
Imfoiv^h and the angel but it i< eviueiil tliat equ^d stress 
k to he laid on the re^euiblaie'e bel.weei] die battle and 
the storm. It wa.^ Addlrejb iiiteatioii to rai-e in the 
■mind at the nald^:r tlie ufdd‘--t ntei.dble if'iea of Lxmi- 
posiire and design iii xhv ndd^r of : to do this 

he Heiected an uugel as rk* minkter ut tl:.e d.ikne [)ur- 
pose, and a storm as the symbol <^f fury and dier a, station ; 
and, in onler to heighten his etleet, lie recitlls with trim 
art the vhdem.'c >d‘ die piutieular tempest which had 
recently ravaged the country, delmsuii has maticeii tln:i 
dose similarity between the peT'Otis of Marlborough ami 
the angd ; but he has exriggm';it«-d tlse rcse-oildance 
between the itetions in whiciii they are sevturdly on* 


'J}lr C/fM/o/if/zj tiompieicly fiilfiilod the puipone for 
which it wui-s wi’itteii. It strengthened tlie position of 
the Whig Ministry, and secured for its author the ad- 
-h.:* had laam promised him. Early in 1706 
Addkoii, on tin- I'eeommeridatlou of laird diHlulphiig 
was promoted from the Eommij'tsic>m‘rsIii|i of Appeals in 
Exeke to be Under Secretaiy of kt^ite to 8ir Uhar Ic's 
Hedges, Tlse latter was oru’: of the few ’lories who had 
reUined their position in the Ministry siiuai tJm restora- 
tion of tlie Wliigs to the favour of their so\-eteigiu and 
he, too, shortly Mimdu-d finm iln; stage like his more 
distinguished friereis, making wmy for lh.e Earl of Bun- 
deiiand, a ;^timnch Whig, ami ^oudii-kw to the Duke of 
Marlborough, 
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rlniierH Undersecretary %ver6 probably 
liftt piirtienlarlj ardtioiis. In 1705 be was permitted to 
Lord, Halifax to tbe Court of Hanover, whither 
tlie latter was sent to carry the Act for the Naturalisa- 
tinii of tlie Eiectrcss Sophia. The mission also included 
Taiihriiglp who, as Clarencieux King- at** Arms, was 
eliargoil to invest the Elector with the Order of the 
Ihirter; the |»arty thus constituted affording a remark- 
al.h3 illustratioii of the iiiEuence exercised by Kteratee 
over the politics of the period. Addison must have 
obtained ^luring this journey considerable insight into 
the nature of EnglamFs foreign polic}', as, besides estab- 
lishing tlie closest relations with Hanover, Halifax was 
also instructed to form an alHanca with the United Pro- 
vinces fi,»r geciiring the succession of the House of Bruns- 
irick to t!ic English throne. 

In tlie meaiit/imo his inuigination was not idle. 
Affi;r helping Steele in the eonipo,Hilion of his Tender 
Ilftdand^ wliieh was acted in 1705, he found time for 
engaging in a fresli literary enterprise of his own. The 
prinriplr's of rpHiutic music, winch hud long been de- 
M'loped in italv, had f)C4‘ii slow in making their way 
to lids <;osintry. Tlu-ir infrodyction luul been dehtye<l 
I'Viiily 1*3 th*' FrorMli pn'jreb^c'S of rharlv’s IL, but 
t.y llie iaisular tustcH of the 

peopl»'‘ and !y tlie \ igooras fornns of the mitive drama. 
What the u!nrii<'»rc*d English audience liked best to 
I'sear a tune sung in a fine natural 

■w.iv ; iht Idicl cd' music which %vas in vogue on the 
stage till the crei of the seventeenth century 
feimpiy the regui.u’ drama interspersed with airs.; redta- 
live \ra.s iinkrtow'!^! : luid there w'as no attempt to ciilti- 
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APPIr^OX, 


[‘■flAi’. 


va.t6 the voi»'e .r- 'ir';;. , th<^. in 

the ItiUiaH s«'Li<oI-.. |:?!!, wUh \Vf^;shb 

ii.!id fravii h:ni\ t;sAn,--- to nrrVAil : i?uUaii 

^ir3ger?> ap|nrar-!*ii un tin* <agr exhi^itro Uy iAk'^ aiidl- 
mce. <ra]5;ieitk>^ of voi^'O ot wnioli they i:ao laid 

no expel ifou>s In ird.j .^t th-; 'llaynurliet 

Jjva/o.’, tia* i-iH'Tn --^n-ntiuAe^ in England on 

iivo”a>‘«i»y it,.'u:an | "na-ipn.-.'', irr,'' vnnol'' vo'it: in 

En^lidn h:it tLo 'Eid-y,;: - r^ao- :lr. ;nyh<',n;- in ;v'?a/V/v. 
The (.'omtH^ser vot. Ehry a niun 

entirely ckvuM of g-nin^ Inal nn'\*;li.d in Italy, and wiw 
eager to tui'n to jua-oanr.. tin.* experience which lu' had 
ae«pii. ?;<], In ■'•piO; j'f h.'idiiexK ,.- f / ’*'• f/e^' greaiiv iin- 
pre;A'i«‘a tn-e p!i!.aa: iiirUi : and I:, s^MVil follrn^e'l hy 
i\un.‘(hi, a version nt an orK-n. hr r;e.]icnsei];:{, |a<»}iionft of 
which w"orc !^juig in Italian aiai pcfrnceis in English, an 
tihsnrdity c»ii wdiieli Addihon j*-?'*'Ey coiuinents in a 
iiinaher of the >}.,;>//->/. Hi. remarks 1^5 the eonse- 
«|UCTa'es of !r'a!Ld.ating the Itah.-oi opesas are iapially 
Immona;- and jeot. 

A-‘ tiaav was an rov ? hr, "of hrirtiny tlie 

sj.at'"’' ’.a tea.! e\| racfa • a.tre |ai-::4':-, lialiea'a Wt>idsl ofnaj 
mak. pumly .;r il.-as- -.uss vd„t-h nviv v-ntirkr fmvign to tire 
suv.aiang uMhe ^ 'ik'-'V ]ir"h ahr«! fo ir.ta.latt' : lladr 

chief rare k.er o) e;.,;.: k;- mna';. o- ef da* Ihiglidi verae 
ie t',,1 th.. lltaj lei h of ik-an might g-» 

d> ah.- Tim- :he oavg os 

‘Barhma o rhU-'la!eh -a 

^ ieu'ha,o'-U‘i v.i'rjiiia, y-'-.., I Ka'-fH' ’'. »iU!' a'. imrjig.' 

^lurh e.\ph'-'..- i\w rc-..-jrlmi'nt ef un angry lover, wi^ imur 
kmted Hitti that English Innjeniatiun, - 

Farh am a hoTHasf 

And it was pleasant eiaiugh to urn* the most refined |'K*Tsoii^i 
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i# th# Brsti'h iiRtioD Ihing away and languisluiig to notr* 
lliat wi-fv lillt.'d 'witli tho q>irit of ivige mill indigiu'itiaii. It 
ai.«o very fra»jui.‘ntly wIhjoj the Hmm was rightly 
Iriiirdiit*'''!, file jHiv.es^ary trauspo.ritioii of words, whkh were 
(fravvii oiH' of the phrase of one tongue into that of another, 
iiia-lr; tlie imiAi: appt'ur very absurd in one tongue that was 
vt'T'}' iKitnra! in tie* other, I reinemher an italian verse 
fliat in, 11 thus, word for uonvl ; 

* Au*l turned niy ragi^ info pity, 

\vs*i-l! the Kiighsli for rhyme’s sahe translated, 

* Arid into pity tiimeil my rage/ 

By this rmoiiis flie soft notes that were adapted to pity in 
the Italian fell upf ill th.: word ‘rage' in the English; and 
the iiiig-rr tir'd' were turned tr? rage in the original 

Were iiiii-'h? tr* expres- |>ity in the translation. It oftentimes 
happened likewise that the finest notes in the air fell upon 
file most Indgi'ii'fieant w<'),rd in the Simtenee, I have IcvnAvii 
the w'ord ‘and’ |'un’sne<l threngh the whole gamut; hare 
hoivn enterfained with many a inejo(, lions ‘the;’ and have 
liean’i iih* he;iiuiful graces, qiuivers, and diviaions be- 

’•Iowi.h! Mljuid Mor,’ am] MVoni,’ to the eternal honour 

of our pai'li*:;ks.‘' ^ 

PeiT<‘*ivirig tliose radical defects, Addison seems to 
ha\a:i l»ec;n ainhitiiuis of Hhowiiig hy example how they 
iiiiglit be “The 'J^reat success this opera 

h:.’l 'g,;-' with prcMhi«:‘d,” says ho, “some attempts 
of I'oriiuBg |;>ii*ces upon Italian plans, wdiich should give 
li luoro naiiu'iil ujid reahoiial.llt* ontertainmeni than what 
can be iitrt wif'li in the? cduborate trifles of that luitioix 
Tfiis alan'iied the poetasters and fhldlers of tho town, 
wlio v'oro used dead, in a more ordinary hind o,! ware; 
anil tlmrefore laid fbnvn an established rule, wdiich is 
received as aiicli to this day, ‘That nothing’ is capable 
of being well mi to music that is not nonsensed*^^ The 
' i Xo. 18. * Bid. 
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nllusimi In thn ilie writer"^ nrni oper-ii f»f 

Ji.iuy.',rh'<.wfr tunf)i'*f;;K»^i>;;^ iJis"; I', I) was |')arf(srniCMl on 
the L'4 April i70il, hiit 'iva-n ool^lly n^eeWM, rnal. nltvr 
two or throe represeiitationo was widalrawsi. 

The reasons which the assigns for the eatas^ 

troplio hetray rather the self-love of tlie mithor than the 
rjear pers'-‘ijtii??n ■>? lac cnhie, //o-.i laiio^l ’l*ee.in>e, 
in tho H WAS loiy ha-] av a musical composh 

tion. Milled ly the favvir vith wldcli 
received, Addi.on .urn. to h,.re vw, : I.d fhyton as a 
great musician, and he p!it his pficni into the hands of thc^ 
iaitey thinking fliat hU ^aruv would, he as superior to 
tha? fif J. .r if< own pueiry wa„- to the words 
of that opera, hdajuon, Imwcver. Innl no geiiins, and 
oiily^&uececdiod In |>rodiiciiig whai. Sir dohn Hawking 
<ja6.k<<;g VvU.n appjf/jisition the W!,}!'ds of another critic, 


^ a ciaaw of miu.k, the only njcni of vvhiVli 

is its short tiessA^ 


But it may he douhtec.! whether in any case tlic most 
sldlhsl v.mnpmev could have prodmv-d nmde of a, high 
order adapted to the poetry of The |day\ 

neither a tragedy, a crajuf«.lu, n*u a nwh^dmuiu If. seem.', 
that Elcanm* did me. ivaih [hir Ih.saioond, hut 

only adnuniHtereid to her a, sleeping pievdoii., rurl, nljn 
takes care to exphyn lo the*^ King, 


•‘Tie- hm\\ ViUh dl/.v.'i.*, !■-.■■■• 
Fnae crli Hgtf.tian die..'- 


Iht.^ inff>n;!’tjr.,! jifovo..- hUliI.V hfUisfiietorr to tho Kini;. 
not oi:h !..■ i.s gwtififj M find thai RosaiiK.iid is 


iobu khoAkni-; /F/xe.ri/ o/' jy^.va-, vf4. v. e. ]ip 
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ult Tu' .il'-M FrcaiHC, e\ei) before oriiu ber 
,.ii| /ft'.pl ho'-Iv* lio IkhI H'^oK 111 corncqiieBec 

,■ --eiii t^> him by lii> piajhiaa augeL to terminate 

ba' r^hclon^ eidatiiiu: bet^reen them. The Queen and 
Lv e^'eordlnyly anau^o in a budnes^-like maimer that 
lh:-:ini^)iA .haul be sauetly removed in her trance to a 
K'KeeTA: a ieroiafilialion is then elioeted between tlio 
h:;A;i,niI afid uife, who, a* we are led to ^‘Uypose, live 

to «‘i jiter. 

’riie lit'iin U’.orivc nf the opera in Addiisons mind 
appv‘;irs ha\-o ])ixn tlm desire ot eomplinienting the 
?daulbor*^”uh faiuily. If i.- dedieared to the Duchess; 
the ’o'fobb- t'leitiO'ier nf Henry naturaily recalls the 
p'ooves;*- of the gre.iit modern and the King h 

i'onsoied hx his guardiiaii angel for the loss of Fair Hosa- 
vdtii a vision of the fuliire glorie.s of Weuheiui : 

■"'lA.^ahu ii;y f aii'l lull thy eaiv.'- 
f..<" b r;;' -.nd 

Wii'u, a lb* I' ivwwUiiig yesrsj 
'Th^ i‘!sv-.er •^hall »".* ! 

-bdl dehice. 

An- ' ' 'in ^ ^ ah :!> ;„ic5i e 

The fnlen* ps'40p^«f?t oftSie }»lii«.'e ! 
lirhohl thi*' ^^buv»tis pile asceiulnig, 
riWUu!;- av*bi'.-> bsUtdiny, 

i 5.' ia.- , HI ,i I'd p'S^p sr.-dui!, 

‘ ir ■ 1- ■ ;• ;o i h:',. 

F»i.- m iuiovd hidu- ; ie s. 

lu-Iiohi :h. . i' '. Ah- ;v-i. s-UfliiigA 

Tlu:'. i- yr'e'f'fs- but it SiStrcely otlerH material 

f.w rims;.'' (A a ^eivjVi<. iroul iSdir ean the f.burt have 
giv*;-.!A impressed by the c<implim(;nr paid to its 
murality as vontnr'^tcd with that of (.nurics 1].. conveyed 
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n 


a*. 11 wjt? U M,- rv- h -f f^-i-i-lnu', n-c of thp, rolak 

chas ;u‘i4,*is iii {] r pi, r.v 


AiA 



\l -."i {‘onlirined A*Mj.*:ona 

disiiSct.* to da- ftuiiirs op^ ra, Avafvu h'-’ displayed Ijotli in 
ill-' aijii iuitiiffisHts papt'r." uii tno in tii{‘ 

.r, [he <liN»pi;Mdoii upon tlie 'vaiioiis aetur.? of 
tla* ium iri //. 'w.. •. U ojjo nf Id,; hai’^pirst iiaspiratiruis : 
t>.u hL> -^.-ra-a- uvu-i.-^in-, uiv*, a,«, a. udr,, oulr juat in ao 
iai as tVxi;\ ur»' uiraervd a^^,a)u-,r frio dii'a,inata' a],a-.ur?liti<»s 
of the Italian opora. A-- is> his h.s'ij utral qualilkaitions 
us a of uiusu * it, will Ih'-' suilKa'ant, to euo iho opinion 
of |)r. Iv-u'Uoy . - judiXos in triu.dc nothing inore 

liood ho saJd o? Mr. Aildinon’-; abilities to rlooide coti- 
einiuf'ig tuo oi oapafiitrrr dogr«.H*s nt liutional oxcollouC’i* 
iu the art, uud the nunit i)t particular lauhtors, thuii Iija 
prcdhoctiroi for tin productions of ihaytou uud in- 
scULsibilUv to* thi' fojvr and originality of UauriotVi 
€oni|,w>sithu}s in lAun^Jn,'^^ 

III Ihrcomhor I7»i>;ilu‘ F,arl fU SiiiuirTlaiifl was diisplaccd 
ioimik(» room ha- rha'Fory l.oo'i Ihirlmonth.mid A^MimiK 
as I rah-r S*. rr-u,: < , folhjwitig tlu? fruxunc.s <?f hts suporiof 
founo, hisnsjf agutn without <unploynirnf'. Fortunately 
lot fuia itn’ fj,?}.!'! of Wharton was rdniosl iininodiatoly 
adorwai-ds tame Lord-Lioutraiant oi InAiinl, and uflerod 
liun f!:i' !r- r..o,r.---^ pci'^t ot Socrotary. The Earl, wlio %rm 

^ Burrifv.^ of vol :v. p. 20S,. 
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: '"v r.n^jital a, ^farqniX wm tlie father of the 
laiiiofjs J)iikt> Halirise<l in PopeV ilrnt floral Emttj ; he 
-■■ ■. •; ^ rh-. opposite of Addison — a veliemeEt 

Kepnldiiiin, a seoptie, unprincipled in his morals, venal 
ill !iis methmls of (niverament He “vras nevertheless a 
man of tlie finest talents, and seems to hare possessed 
fxiwer of gainiTig |;MH\soniiI ascendency over his com- 
p.iiiioiiS hv ,a profound knowletige of charaete; An 
aeqiTaiiitaiice witli Adilison, doubtless commencing at the 
Kit^Kat Club, of which I.H.)th tvere mem])ers,had eomineed 
him that the latter had eniiiient qualifications for the 
task, wliirdi the Beeretaiy's |io»i would involve, of dealing 
with men c»f very 'various conditions. Of the feelings 
with wiiich Addison on liis side regarded the Earl w^'e have 
no KM'iord. It is reasonable to suppose,” says tlohnson, 
he counteracted, as far as he was able, the 
iiuilignaiit and blasting intlucnee of the Lieutenant ; 
and that, at leasi, by lur. intervention some goo<! was 
done ami, some 'mischief f)reventcd,” ISIot a shadow of 
an iiiipututioii, at any rate, rests upon his own cxmduct 
as Btictretaiy. He iippea^rs to have acted strictly on that 
com,!eption of public duty whicii he deiinea in one of Ms 
pa|>ora i'll the HjmiufM, •K|H^aking of the maiiis of a 
corrupt ofllcii’ih “Sucii an one,” he declares, ‘*is the niaii 
wlio any |'#ri.‘k5n.e«? 'wha?sotur,ir, .recciives nuu’e than 
mi'iati is the stated and unqfiesl'fyned fee of liis otllce 
Ctmtifications, tokiuis of tlrnnkfulness, d«rspatch money, 
and the like s|R''‘,rioiis are the pretences under 

wl,iicli, corruption very frequently shelters itself. An 
tionest man 'will, imwever, look on all these methods as 
iHiJiietifiable, and 'will tuijoy himself l^etter in a moderate ^ 
fortune that is gained with honour and reputation, than 
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in an r.tiii- rh.u i ^ *R''!th 

«|ni.-itio!i. of n>pinr ;md Wern nil «i;r 

«Ikrh,i^‘:::n«1 ^vjfh Mica na iniicsiMe intepTitr, we sliould 
'aoT ss-T mi>n in all a;^'e>. wiio grrnr up fo exor'Mitant 
we:ii!h, with the a'hilities whicli ate to he nit;t with in an 
n*r?hnaty LH^'sharae, ^ Hp friirrat^ |‘»erLn]*>' eoiisirierea 
that hi.- iuiparrivaity nx' .soniewhet nv^n^^MTaiaedg siiiee he 
always n> eeian the ea^tonuiy fee;? in their 

favour. Siul he, luay hsive foiiy friends. 

Wiio-so fec.s la.iV oi; two p^ruiioa.- a-idoce.; then 1 lose 
cdp'ity p;Tii! 5 . aiifl my friends yaiii hut twT> a-pdece/' 

He took \rith him a.s lus own 'Soeret ary, Eii-tjice Bud- 


Uell, \vh> was rehit.'d lo hmu und. lor whom he st-eins to 
havfi felt a Wiina a tivi i i » ul Brul/’-ll wa,s a man of eOiisid‘'r- 
able literary uldhty, and vxi..^ Ilie writer of the Tariom- 
\)qm^ in the .-/./.h.i' Myiuai “X.;" seune of wliitdi 
Huccced happily in imitating Addisfads .style, While he 
wm under his friends guidance hi.s career was fairlv 
Mjccessfui, hut fits temper was violent, am! wlnm, at a 
later period of iiB Hfc, h^. served in I'kdund under a nmv 
I Jrutcn.m't and anodier Hceretary, he laMauiie involved 
in disptne.H wliifds led to las di-^miss.iL A, furioun pam- 
phlet agiiimd. the l^or.lddmueiutnr, the Duke of Bolton, 
fmhiishm! !)y 1dm in spitryof Addiisons rciuoiistnuH’f's, 
only complicated hk posiraon, mtd f?‘o!vi this p,!udod his 
fortunes stoadily declined. He lost, largely in iJm Sejiirji 
fSm Sfhemcj : spent c-'on.si'Jeralde sums in a wdn endesiveur 
to obtain a scat in Barliamenl; and at, hst, carae under 
the irdlneiice fd his kinsman, Tindul, the well-known 
demt, win sc will he IS ;iCj,i!sed of haviim fahifled. "With 
bis u^uai infelicity he fiappencd to rouse the roseiitriieiit 


^ Spect4tti>f, No, 460. 
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of wn> tieuted in eoi5.se<.|uei'k*.o to one of the 

ruiiplet.^ which that great poet ivai> iu the 
h;ihit of repaying real or .'^uppo‘;e<l injuiic.'H: 

“ Let Ihrigrll low Gnb Street on hh quill, 

Aiki urhe a hat to ir he pleaded, — except his will." 

’f'h'i: lilies were ■menioral)!e, and were don1>tless often 
qrfFe'-^d, a, Fid the 'wretehed man finding his life iiisupport- 
al'«a:*ended it In' drowning himself in the Thurnes. 

Dining residence in Ireland Addison firmly 
or'inerited his triend.-^hip with SwifU niio^e aequuiiitarice 
lie had piolediy made after Tin had given him 

a iieah'ng po.o’tlun m the Whig jiarty, on the side of 
M'hjeh the sy rnpallh^xs of }>ot,ii were then enlisted. Swift’s 
admiration for Addison was warm and generous. When 
t.ijc laUer w'as on the point of einharking on his new 
dmicK, Swift vvroio to iMo-mniun thh’od, < dlonel Ifmiter : — 
''■ Mn A*hn^>‘n i< ion rung away foi* Irchaelj and I pray 
t'''jo Tivueh may U‘.0 spoil h‘ hnyfuM (hi 

1’ o Atvhhi.-ijop King he wrote ; Mr. Addis<f>n, 
Who giV's ovei* eujr Hist, s't'rr4‘iaiy, is a most excellent 
p, vj arw.! my intimate friend \ sludl use all ray 

of e'.‘ ld !0 f'ight notions of persons and 

tihii'jg"', ' AiOh,-a)ii^ dufion tonk him ocauicmally' to 
Id,’ I* -h ajet dioiog ooo of*h;' . vrdt> SwiH wrir.es to 
h,iii3 iVreu h>'Lm,d • -Dam r^.iivinca’d ih.if whatever 
GouM’nm-', n? moho o\a;r yon \vi]j mid all uiat'k,-? td kind- 
iies,s fsom any parliament laTC with re.quutt to ycau* 
employ rmoi t : rlie IVrie.s r.on tend log witli the Whigs 
wfiieh sloHild speak host- of In short, if you 

vdll '«?me o', ,-igain when ton are ut leisure wo will 
army and make you King of Ireland, Can yon 
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think so meanly* of a kingrlom as not- to lie jhmsecl that 
ereaUire in it, %%’ho liath one grain of ^rortli, has a 
venerati«in lor yon T' In hi- J to \\t says, 
ui'Kier date of Octohor 12. 1 7 10: ** OIr. .Aralisons elec- 
tion hii;s piisaod easy and iiiidisprited : and I Relieve if 
he had a mind to he tho-ton king lu^ wonld hardly I:k^ 
I'efiisetl” On Ids side Addi-ons feelings \vere e«|nally 
warm. He [rn y. -v.n d Svdft with a (xq^y of his lirmarl^ 
m SfX:/vl F:yty ;A it.senhing the fnost 

agreeable coinpanion, the truest fi'iend, and llie greatest 
geTiius of his age.’’ 

This frieiKl-.hip, founded on iiuitiud res|')eet, was des- 
tined to he impaired Iw |x»litical dilTereiifes. In 1710 
the credit of the Wiiig had htien grt^aily mider- 

iiiiiK?dl)y tile eondnined crafr. (d lliuhyand Hrw. 
and 8wift, wlio was an. ions as to Ihs position, or* coiumg 
over to Eiiglaxid to pr«,;s.s liis elaan.s ou Hmuta's an<i 
Halifax, foinui that they were iinahle to help him. He 
ap|H3ars to liavt? eonside‘red that their want of |K.>wer 
proeeediHl from want of will : :?1 at\y rate, he made 
aclvatiecjs (.o Harley, whieh Wf're of rna:'; received. 

The Aliuistry were at tins time being hard pressed by 
the KsaxiiMT, umhi' i!k? eonuiiei of I'rifjf, and iit their 
instimeo Addison started the //Wig t'Aui/ihvr in tiadr 
defence. Though this pa|K?r w;ns wriitint cifeenively and 
with, adrenvable U'mjxr. party polemics were little to tlm 
taste of its author, aiah after five nmnhers;, it tatased to 
exist on tlie 8th of (h:iolsn‘. 8wift, now eager for the 
triumph ui the Tories, expre^Ms his deligia tu Steihi 
by inloraiing her, hi the we-i'di; of a Tt.e'v song, that. it 
Vv‘:is di'own auion-/ t.he dead mom" He If wrote the 

tot of his an the 2il <>i the follouing Xuvem 
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h^t\ and tlie criisliiBg blows witli which he followed it 
ii|> ilid, iiiiieh to hasten the downfall of the Ministry. 
As was fiatiiml, Addison was somewhat displeased at 
liis li'leiids defection. In December Swdft writes to 
Btella:— “Sir. Addison and I are as different as black 
liiii! v.ddtCj aiiil I Ixdicve onr friendship will go off by 
this d-— -- l)!isii:iass of party. He cannot bear seeing 
rue fall in so the Ministry; but I love him still as 
iiiiielf as tnaWj though we seldom meet/’ In danuary 
1710-11, he says: “I called at the eoffee-honse, where 
I hiu! not l)een in a week, and talked coldly awhile with 
Mr„ Aildivoii ; all ofir friendship and tlearness are off ; 
u'*‘‘ are civil act|n;dritanee, talk %vords of course, of when 
wcf sliall iiicict, and that’s all Is it not odd f’ Many 
siiriilar entries follow; but on June 26, 1711, the 

record is : Mr. Addison and I talker! as usual, and as 

if we liad sctoi one anoth(n‘ yesterdjiy.’’ Ami on 
Sc|>feiiibi'’r M, h<* observf'S - “This evening I met 
Addi.’ion and pastoral Phili|')S in the Park, aiid supped 
with tliciii In Ad.ili.soids h«dgings. We were very good 
coii'ipany, ami I ^v.i know no man ludf so agreeable to me 
as lie is. I sat %'ith tfiem till twelve.” 

It was perhaps ihnwigh ^ihe iidhience of Swift, who 
r.|Hsko warridy Bitli the Tory Ministry on <;f 

A«Mifiorn tliel tin,', latter, on t^e diowiifall of the Wings 
ill file antiiinri i‘l 1710, was for ^orne time suffered to 
retiiii ilic Ket^pernldp of the Kecords in Bermingham’s 
Toivi't, an Ir- •’? phi-"''‘ which h;;d hr^i'n hr'=:f^vrf'.'] npon him 
by tin A'^hieei'uw a special mil rix -f r:.<- with wliieh 

iliw regarded him, and which ap|>ears to have been worth 
£400 a yeard In other i . ■ j.cr!: > Li-. L ct m greatly 
^ Foarth iJrapici-H Letter, 
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altered by the of [ lui'w^ wiiliip. 

thi!^ t'iv.'bcTu hi" s\’Th^'-<. to Wi^rti^n" an tlu^ *2l-4 of 

duly inU ]>Aicr at .£:iUU0 in’V anii.» an foUat;* 

in tlie Indian w^>vr]i £l i,000, and. ’^vhat h voioe than a!] 
the re':t, vny ini-trchsd Hoar thi^s ,ind vroiider at iny 
; | niai r^i-y alt* p dup to tako awuv lily 
In:?h nliiro from tua t>’ o'l5a:*i I masr add that 1 
have j; an tc-Laod iny ^^‘now^hip„ and diut stocks fknk 
euayday.’' In <yiio ;.d ihrrc Id- eiivu;ra>t;nu*eh 
\unv luarrrially dil'Vraiif from tiioo: in which lie found 
liimscdf lifter the fail of the |aeut‘>us Winy ]^iinisrry in 
1702. jVfore the tdo^e «d the year 1711 lie ’iia^ abir 
!‘kr the e-teno cd Bilo’ni, near liuylne for ,£’i«XOuO. 
Part of the pureint^e tuotao; v. a,- oiohahly providied from 
wliat he had .<ii\-ed while he wa^ hidt Seei'ctan and 
had invested in the franis ; uud purl nodoubh made 
up from the profits of tdie Tatf^.i' am! the .I^fibs 

Aikin nay.s that a pnrtimi was ialvaiieeci by his brother 
Ibjlston ; but fhi^ .soms to Ini an t‘rror. Two u‘Mr.s 
before^ the Uo^enan.' I'Vrt ileoiae, Inel dn'ed, 
leavbe.^ him h\< e\ernt*.r .niA i-lnary hyatee. Thi.- 
is n?» doulit '’ih;‘ nn ” to which he 

reters in his letter ?o \\ -'fr-iev., bu' la.* iu'id a." yel d<"i'ive''| 
uo benefit, from it. His leMtlicr lud left hi,-* alfiirs in 
yi’eat eoi;j*i-i' sr; . tlie ts'ustnes U'ere careie,Sr- or ihshoin.’sl ; 
and thouyh about ..£f*00 w;,^ renrbtcd fo him in the 
shape of dhurumds In i7,l*h the hiimlL-iiiem was nrh* 
compitio tin i^bk when only a snsall inoirty oi the 
Sinn y a'adnd t;- him vuina inf;, l;b h.iielsy 

^ Who th' ■’ a. teif v.'nh vaun^t rrrixnny ao'iM tmnriL 
ho'ivv'S'tvr, n l.tn 

'■ E^'-Tton M'e<, , fhiTiil. Mu-tenu 'oCr . 



THAPTEE T. 

THE TATlEn AND SPECTATOB, 


The ciireer ci as described in the preceding 

rliapter-^ Ikis exeiri|,^lified the great change effected in 
tlic ot men oi letters in England by the Eestora- 

tieii and the Eevolution; it is now time to exhibit him in 
Im most c“h;iracteiistic light, and t«>Hhow the remarkable 
the efglit4;.‘e!stb century essayists perfonmjd for 
English soriet.v in cr(‘ating an c.Hganised public opiniom 
It h for oiino'lves, wlio look on tim action of 

the pt'Tiiidici'tl press a.^ part of the regular machinery of 
life, to appreciate the inagnitude of the task accom- 
plislied !>y and Steele iii the pages of the Tuikr 

and Ever}' da}', week, month, and f|uarter, 

now hces tint is.su«'t of a v;?st nutnlan* of journals and 
iinrgaio'ries ii:iteni!i:“l to form tlie u])inloii of every order 
i 4 it*l 'W.M'fion nf .Micieiy. But in the reign of Queen 
■ '!■ mily ceninrs of society that existed were the 
i,4,)urtj with the aristocracy that re\r»lved uboui it^ and 
the eliiljH and coUV'c-iioitses, in which the commercial 
and professioiuil classes met to discuss matters of 
general iiiterfst,. The Tafkt' and SpeeiaifW irere the 
first organs in. whhdi an fitteuapA viiH made to give form 
and coiisisteiiey to the opinion arising out of this social 
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contact. But %ro should fortii a very erroneous idea of 
tlio character of tuc.se puDi^c/. TiCr.:? if *^'^0 rycTMivicd tbcm, 
as the sudden productions of individual g€uin’>, written in 
^satisfaction of a mere teraporaTj truste. Like tul master- 
pieces in art and literature, they mark the final stage of a 
her:: and n.dnf:r journe}', and the merit of their iiivoiitom 
eo>ad-:.- ia: : ‘k' in tiiv judgment with wiiieh timy profited 
hr the e.\-])erience of Tnany j,ired.ceessors. 

The first Ticwspai'^cr laibiished m Lurope wa,.-? 
Gti^^i^ctia of Terdee, rdiidi was -written in raaiiiiscript, 
and read rdoud at certain places in the city to supply 
infonnation to the xn/ople dining the war with the Turks 
in loilfi. In Kngh’UKl it was iV)t till the reign of 
Eliza]>eth that the. increased fatilities of commimicatioii 
and the growth of 'weahli ea:He^l the purveyance of 
BOW'S to becorae a profitable employ n amt. Towards the 

end of the sixteenth century newsmoiigei's began to 
issue little pamplileis reporting extraordinary iiitedi- 
gencig hut not issued at regular pcricals. The titles of 
tlu:---e p..i'Uhcuio.u:, wliicli are allot them that survive, 
show that the rai.s with which tim fraiue.rs of the 
pkeurds of uur own .ncws.papri's enduiweir to attract 
attention are of veneiable a!ita|Uity ; ** Wonderful and 
Strange ncwi*.** i.A>t td Suilolkc? and wliere it 

rained wheat the space? of six or se'vc!i .milesd’ 158;i; 
« Lamentable nmvea ont of Aforuiiouthshire, coiitainiugc 
the W'ouderfull and hairfull accounts «>? tlu? great o-vc'r> 
flowing of the waters in iiie ^ukl ;-nr,:Vp'ir. ’ HK)7d 

In 1022 one Nathaniel Butter hcgati to publish r 
neusp*;?.pt'r b.:-.irl:\g a fixed title and appeaxing at statci] 
iutervalai^ It was called the 11 ee^hj Ikihj auu 

^ II, *.</ British Jop/rnidiHWin 
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dc, ; niifl .saic! to he printed for MeriHrlu,'< 
"iliis novelty providt’d inueh food for 
li'ierriiiierit to fi'je an^! Ben Joiv'^on in liis Btapk a/ 
Xvrs ^isatiii'^es Bnfter, lonler the luiine of Xathanidj .in a 
fiass.ige whic'Ii tlie ^'ni'ion'> reader will do Wi‘ll to consult^ 
Si,- it idis.ovs the io\r e»iiinatioii In which ncavspapers were 
then, hdhe 

Tiiciogii it might a|'»pt*ar from donson’s dialogue that 
the newspa|H',os oi tliat day contained many itmns of 
domestic inOdligenee, sueli was scarcely the (,*ase. Butter 
and his ■ rO' ; .p' 'O. •, us %vas icinind to men vrlio 

cMfitinCil tlir'iU, -elves to the puldiesition of news without 
iittempt-irig to foi'in opinion, obtained tboir mate, rials 
almost entirely from a,bn,)ad, whereby tliey at once 
aroused more i»-iv‘idly the imagination of their readers, 
jind doiihtless gave more scope to tlieir own invention. 
Besides they wifro not at lil'>erty to retail home news of 
that poHiicit! ,kiiul which wonhl have Iseen of the greatest 
interest t-o the public. ,For a long time the evanescent 
character i,d the. nev'spaperallowetl it to escape the attori- 
tio,iiof the licenser, hjg ili-givtv4ng demand for this sort 
of reading at last b;: ■..•vr.lu' h- lUi-h r supervision, and so 
.strict ,was the control eKcrcised. oi»''e,r even the reports 
of foreign irilelligfUice ihut^its weekly appearaneo was 
fi\ iiiiernipted. 

In ImweviU', the Stiir-ehamber was abolished, 
and. the heated politi;\d iitmoyihcre of the times gene- 
rated a new species of journal, In which w'o find the^ first 
atlenipt to opinion through the pe.ricKiieal 

pre«s. This ’ivas the newspaper known under the 
generic title, of Alera^ry, ^fany.ireekly publications of 

^ ' Sfrjpk '■/ X.-' .• X-.i T. 0,. 
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thiB name appeared during the CiTil on tlie .sidt} r?f 
both King and Parliament. Inn'ng trie 

repre.sentuti VC organ fd the Royalist- cause, and Jf^renriti,; 

and J/f rau'h/.-? ruliiUus ol the Itcpubli^iaiis. 
Party unimoBitios were thus 'kept alive, ainl pro\’i’?l so 
inconvenient to the Goveriiineni: that the Parliainont 
interfered to cunail the liberty ot the press. In Dhu' 
an ordin.inctj passedi the House of Lcevls proliiluting an\’ 
person from ^'rnaldiyc, writing, printing, selling, puThs.li- 
ing, or uttering, or eau>ing to he niatle, a.ny hook, sheet, 
or slieetB of news whatsoever, except the same l>e 
licensed by l>uth or either llmise of Parliament, with the 
name of the author, print^.w, and liceir’'er ailixed.” In 
spite of this pFifiiihition, which was renewed by Act of 
Parliament in many unliceii>ed perirjdiicals. ec/n- 

liimed to appear, till in UlOd tin* Gcweniment, iindiiig 
theilM^?|wes■siv*.' raea.saics iusntiieicnt, resolved to grapple 
witli the difficulty by monopolising the right to pulhsli 
news. 

The iinthor of tliis new pn^jrn-t was the well-knowii 
Roger liEstrange, wliy^ in Dhjk obtained a patent 
assigning t*> him “Wid the s<»le privilege of writhig, 
prinling, and publishing all Nari\iii\e.;, .Atlvcrtise- 
meiits, Mercuries, Intellijteneers, Diurmils, end otlier 
bo'-kn fd pul.he intellivt'rweT l/Estrarige’s jourmd was 
ended the //d* r ; it was publi^^lied once a 

weidg ami iu its foim vas a iiide anticipation e»! the 
modern newspaper, containing a,s it did. iui ubiiimry, 
report'*! of the pr^jceedings in I^arliument and in the 
Couit of OlaiTus, a list of the circuits <4 the judges, of 
sheriffs, Lent preachers, etc. After being continiual for 
two yoars it gave place first, in 1665, to the Ox/hrd 
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piil)lislie4 at Oxfiml ^vliitlier the Court liad 
iftii’i-il the plague; and in 1006 to the Lomkm 

wliicli was under tlie immediate control of an 
l;i!der-Sei‘rct:arv of Btate. The office of Ckzetteer 
htiiame heneeioi;tli a regular ministerial appointment 
iiiel wu,s 'vieweil with dilTcrent eyes according as men 
\\K:\:e ;i.sYeute*l towiiK'Is the Govenniient Bteele, who 
Indd it, sajft of it: ‘Oly next appearance as a writer 
'vva,s 111 the r|ii.‘i]ity of the lowest I^Iinister of State— 
ii» wit, ill tiie office of Gazetteer; where I worked 
faitlifully according tr> order, without ever erring against 
the rule rdsserved hy all Ministers, to keep that paper 
iiumceui and very insipid.''" Pope, on the other 
hand, who regartlod it as an organ published to influence 
opinion in favour of the Government, is constant in his 
att'iicks upon it, anti has immortalistai it in the memorable 
lines ill tiic! iJiinrkd beginning: plunged a feeble 

but ii di'SpcKxIn pack,"' etc. 

In lii79 the Licensing Act passed in 1662 expired, ^ 
and the i'^arKaincnt declined to renew it. The Court 
wiw thus left without }.«rotcctiou against the expression 
of puUic opinion, wdiich was daily becoming more bold 
and oiitepokeiL In his extremity the King fell back 
on ilia sarulity of tiu? judges, and, having procured 
from ilieut an tipiuloii ihul^ the publishing of any printed 
iiiaittw witliout license was contrary to the common law, 
lie isaiietl his famous Proclamation in 1680 pro- 
liibit and forbid all persona whatsoever to print or 
jWiblisli, any new’s, book, or pamphlets of news, not 
'licensecl by liis Majesty's autliorityd' 

Disregird of the proclamation was treated is a breach 
of the aud many persons were punished accord- 
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iiigiy, Thii? ^cvowy prn»luo^^'‘i tht; r[i'i*ft iati'‘n4e^i. The 
voice of tho ]_H->rioriical pre^s vcjs sfhii'd, ravl ihe 

h-fl ahiiost. in exolic-ive of the 

field of nevc<. WhiOri lloiimordh lauded in 1685 the 
King luniipcaed Iff ohtu ill fuea Ihirluimeiit a renewal 
llio LiceiL''iir 4 A*'-' for vear.-j and even after the 

Th-aoiatisai of T,;>8 ^-ro^eral ai-teuipts were iiiadc uy the 
l\Iiiti:<t«?rLil ro p'o flung *>r to renew' i lie operation 

id the Act In howevet. of the vi^dence <ht the 

orgaiifi of ‘Mdrah Street A vdiieh lifid grot n iip rnrler 
it, those attempts weiv nnsnca'Crtsful : it "was justly foil 
that it was ssUw to Icav*) fal' 0 -;li<vul and snuTility to 
ho gnuhiully corrected hy puldic opinion as speaking 
through an iiufettored press, than to attiudv tliein hy a law 
which lliey had proved tliianstflves able to defy. Ivrom 
1682 tho freetlom ot the |>ni^s may therefore lie sai<l to 
date, and the lapse of tlm Ideeiising Act was the feigiia! 
for a remarkable outburst id juvamdidlf enterprise and 
inventiom Not only did the newspapers devoted to 
the report oi foreign iutoliigence rciiptpear in greatly 
increased numlHU’s, hut, whe-ieas tiie old J/c 7 '''i/ri‘".'{ had 
never heen publida'd nrov than csiu e isi the same week, 
the new icuion - mv'!, their uppivavuea? twice and some- 
iiinos even tliree time^c hi 1702 w’as printed the. first 
daily newspaper, 7'he Ih.-^hj It could cuily at 

istarting provide material to cover one side Cff a half 
sheet of pap<m ; but- the other we.sve.iT soon covered 
with printed matter, in "c- hi'-'h b.-riu its existence was 
|>rolong<"<i HI I 1735. 

The dovelopmeni of parry g^ivcrunient of course 
encouraged the (•(futroversial rtrpacities of tlie jourrialistj 
and many notorious, and some famous names are now 
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found itiiiraig the combatants io the political arena. 
Oa t:ln,‘ ^i(U t>f the- Whigs the Tivost redut.ib table eham- 
were Daidel Defoe, of the .Rfrneu\ wiio was twice 
iii'ipi’isutied aie'i *>nce set in the pillory for his political 
writings ; John Iditcliin, of the Oh^emit^r ; and lidpath, 
of 'tlii:* Faa^iI RF — all of wiioin have obtained places in 
tlw [AuirkF The old Tories appear to have been 
during the early part of Queen Anne's reign 
\ri!> |uv)St'€iiiii}g the newspapers that attacked them; 
f.>ut, Harhn’, who uielcrstoofl the power of the press^ 
t'ligageri i*rior to liara^s tlio Whigs in the EAtmnej, and 
was aitcrwarcD tlextcroiis onongli to secure the invaluable 
<‘f Swift fur the sanie paper. In opposition to 
tlia Ej'iinitimr in its early days the Whigs, as has been 
said, started! tlie Uliuj E£imlm\ under the auspices of 
Addison, so that the twe? grrait historical parties had 
tinrir stated by the two greatest prose- waiters of 
the first Imlf of the* eightf'eutli century. 

Beside the C^hiidnune and the party politician, another 
class i>f ri*iider now a|)peiired dennuKiing aliment in the 
press. ^Ie!i of active and curious minds, with a little 
liusure aial a large love of discussion, loutiger.- at Wills 
or at the Cirecian (!otf6e»Honses, were anxious to have 
ttieir douhtH on all r-, I by a printed oracle. 

Tlicif were, gratifif^d’by the ingenuity of John 

Diiiitoii, wlir^se strange account of his IJfr. uud Errm's 
tlirow'f^ a strong liglit on the literary history of this 
period. In IbllbDunton published his Aiymin Gazelle^ 
the rcunc of which Ia‘. aftenvards altered to the Athenian 
Mmtmi. The object of, this paper wm to answer 
qiieitioBs put to the editor by the public. These were 
'Of all kii'ids on religion, casuistry, love, literature, and 
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manlier.^?, no qnc.stiun h'uvx U^o or ai^-ur/] hi 

extract a re|riy from llie eundnclor of tire* |.'a| sur. The 
?hV/> Jfn'rh'n/ j^eeins tn liare 'licen rviiCi In* as iriany 
di.stJngiiiorieil men of the period as f\T'.tv< (hid m 

oiir own time, ami there can he no doubt tliattlie qmimt 
hiimonrs it originatedi gave tiie first liiiH: to the iiiveiitfiis 
of the 7h/or and the .<//■;//*. 

Advertisenu-.iits were: inserte-ii its the newspapers at 
a Com paiSiti’t eij eurA |H^ri4)d their exi^tenee. Jhe 
editor ach.^I as luhhUeirimi 'between the advertiser aiel 
the ptihiic, and made .liis unrsotuicenients in a style of 
easy frankness which will ap|,H*.ar tr» the rooderri reader 
extremely retrediing. Thus in the 'Afollection for tlie 
iiuproveuient of Husbaiidyv and rru*Ie 'b; there are 
the fcdlowing : — 

‘*If I cun na'ct \uth a -har inaa ih.it !•;,'> ;« ronoter- 
tenor vouH.’, I can help liim Ot a pieee v.-erth (hiriy pound 
the year or iia,re. 

“If any nolle or oih»'T gieitleuian want,- a pnrter thal is 
very lusty, eouiely, and six foot iiihi <iihl rvst irieh.es. I ran 
help. 

I want a cuinpleto yourig inau that will worn* a iiverv, 
to wait, ftu a way %aiua1t'a' geniK^inan: I’U,! he inuht know 
hse.v p, play on a vi«4in f»r dode^ 

“ I. Want a g<’!de!-l te.-etaiuii tli-fj t\ui pl.iy on the violin, 
to wait on a pci.-on of ln»n««iir.'‘ ^ 

Everytirnig was now pn-pTreel lor llm produrfion ui 
a of neW‘^pu]Mn' designed t.o form ami flireet puldk 
o|>inh>Ti <.»n rational prineiplcs. TIk: piess was eriianri” 
paled from t^tato efmtrol ; a reeling pifblie had eonsli^ 
tnted out of the hfiMt-ids td the coiree-hoiiftes am! 
clubs; nothing w'as wanted Init an in von tire genius to 
adapt the inarenaK at Ids di.sp>v;;il to the circumstances 

Anuri'Ws jNUj‘yitUi>s'H(, 
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;'f f.irat . T’. Wiitv not loii" iu nuiking 

hi/ 

Vlrhiid the ^on «>f an fifficiiil under the Irisli 

I above all tilings, “a creature of 

t'bvhiicnt hearth' Iioprase and sentiment -^vere with 
Inin aJ way*- far stronger of action than reason, 

or nym Iriarrst. He left Oxford, without 
i/ddriy :i tlegriM*, fioin an arflent desire to serve in the 
,:r'my*tla.‘reby .'eieiihcing his prospect of succeeding to 
u iainii}' estate : Ids extravagance raid dissjpatitm while 
-er\"ing in tIic cavalry wcU’c iif>t»')ri»aus : j'et this did not 
fliiil tla:* ciciiniess of hi> moral perceptions, for it w^as 
wiiie- hU ex!,’'c-se> Wrixi at their height that he dedicated 
to his corjiiiiandiiig oillccr, Lord (hitts, his Clinsfkn Hem, 
ill his psjlitii:al as in all other feelings, he dill 
not hcidtate to ivdgn the ofilee he In.-hl nmler the Tory 
r»o\aeii!W‘fit iti 1711 in order to attack it for what ho 
coii7idrir*i ita trcjii' h»‘iy to the cuuiitij: ]>ut hc was 
CH'iiiidl}' oui^iiokein and with espial disad/vantage to hinn 
self, uheii he fuuiid him:^(;lf at a later peiiod in dm- 
agreeiiir'id witJi tin;* Wlsigs. Ik had great fertility of 
iiivcntioii, rvxtnvul feiimnir, frm'' though unculti- 
vated tji^ks • 'd> Inn-wm ^ymjutln. , 

Ills varietl, expericmco had made him w’ell acquainted 
with iife and| cle.irac,tcr, iimfiirhis otllce of Gazetteer lie 
had had an ■ y'- r*r*.r--y/ of watching tiie eccentricities of 
llie piibht‘ taste, wlnefi, now ornanclpated from restraiiii, 

. u ■■■../•'. ly ' , f- . ! .sfo V :n-w ,d;. That, under such 
circiiinstancc's, lie slioiild have formed the tlesipi of 
treating ciirrcuit e vents froio a p. tint of view 

was only .il, 1/;?: lie was indebted for the fonu of his 
newspaper to the most original genius of the age. Swift 
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had early in the eighteenth century exercised his irfJiiir:)! 
vein hy treutiiig the every<hiy occiin’fnices ot lift* in a 
ino(‘k - heroic n\h. Among liis pieces of this kind 
that, vcere incjst saee-essfnl iii eatchiiig the piildic ta^^ty 
were the hnmoruiis predict iosis of the. death of Partridge, 
tlio astrologer, '•.igQe«| with ilie name ul I^rujc Rieker- 
staif. Steolej m.’iziigg the nanuc and eiiaiucter uf 
i^artridgeh lietirious nvid, turiied him with mnhi 
ple.asaru.ry iiito llm editor of a hew joiinial, fae de- 
sign of wkieli he makes Isuae Je^erih'e u,s tullows : — 

‘*The state 'd conveioation and hn.dness in thi'^ town 
having longiMSi perplexed with Pretenders iu both kind.sAn 
order t-.' npea ae ah mind.s agrehe-t niieh ahu«eri, it appeared 
uo imp]xnia’''.(' aadeS'taking ttv puhlidi a Paper, which should 
oliSC'i’ve up'.Ui liar la.mmu's of thr pdeasiiralde, as well as the 
busy part of mankind, d’o h;ake ibis generally rea‘I, it 
seemed the nui.-t pro]H;r luerliod to form it by way of a Lrtter 

Inteliigeiiee, consi, sting of stieh parts as might tLs' 

curiosity of persons of all vouditious and of Cfudi sex, . . , 
The general prifp-nses oi this .Paper is to ex|:K>se the fake 
arts of life, to pull off the di.sguises of eunniug, vanity, and 
.rdfectaiiia,, and to ref'ommend a. general simplicity in our 
drew, our di.-eoiirse, and our heluiviyur,'^ ^ 

The uaue.' ‘-f ili.t rof/ar, Isaac iiifonns 11 % was “invented 
ill honour of tim fair f^ir wliose eiitertaiiiment the 
now pap^r wa^ jargoly dn*',dgiu:‘«L It appeared thre ('3 times 
a week, and its price was" a penny, though it .scems that, 
the first nuni!)6r, pubiished Aptil 1 2, 1 700, was dist rilmted 
as an advertisement hi oriler to make the con- 
te.nts of the paper variod it wa,-.. t(i’vid',.d mio .five |sortioii% 
of wlii'h tlie editm- gh'c- the hdlowing account:— 

All accounts of Gallantry, Pleasure, fmd Entertainment, 
shall he under the article of WliiteV Chocolate-ilouse ; Poetry 

^ Tafkr^ No, 1. 
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r- ihri* o!' Will'. rr>lI\:4-«ITou n : undp’r the tit]'- 

. f ^ ' (H ; cipA >h-v-" will huvc fr^au 

; uis4 %viiat I btive to otfer on 
iOi}' '.’I'iivr s-h’joi.: )>a ruitt'*! from my own apurtiaent." ^ 

In *iivi<inn we km? the ini|'M>rtanco of the eoffee- 
hnP:^<> lh‘ natural contruH of huelllgeoee and opinion, 
nf zl'' four hoU'-rs mentioued, >L Jame.s‘s and White's, 
inilh of them in St. JiunesK Street, were tlic uliief hauiUri 
oi -yo. io-'inen aial men of fusliion, and the latter had 
a* ouiivt] an infaioons notoriety tor the ruincms gambling 
of it.^ Will';* in Stieet t/oveiit Garden, 

io'l>t up tht.' re'putaioni vJjieh it hud procuret! in Brydeirs 
u:.o'' ,’i" the f-i'vr'rhe n.C'etiSig-plaee of men of letters; 
while x]p‘ t'dri-ian in lOtw ounix Court in the Strand, which 
was the oddest coin a- ho use in Loinlon, afforded a con- 
'^cnicnt Au,-,nV:'ra/,v iv»r the leariied Templars, At starting 
die tic.-dgu ann-amw d In the tirst nundxir was adhered 
to u'iili tob.-rah!'; 11' Icaty. The paper dated frum St. 
Jann's' ( VjIfec-HoiO'e was alwa\s de\ot*.Mi to the recital 
of feax/ign ; tout irom 'W'iir.s either cntieise<l the 
riiriu.uit dramas or eouiaiiied ii copy of verses from some 
anllior of lefiUU', or a picee of ^,;enerai literary criticism; 
the latoit at \Vliir,et| 'wa. sxyrodneed m a Setilious 

f'-rn: I'.Ti'l with ad#]cd colour. Advcilisemctds were also 
inco'ted ; and, hall u .-la-e^ ihr' pa|.*ei' was left blank, 
ie. o!*fh,»r thai a? r];«- fyonsent I he umd nwent iaiellb 
gciuc migln br athh'd in nuaiUM.-npt after tin-; manner of 
the foiileioporary oeux-dcUers. In all these respects 
tlic cliaructf.w <d' the niovspaper wuis preserved; but in 
the metii«K:l of trcaiing news adopted ly the editor there 
wm a const.ant teiahmcy to .'iubordinate matter of fact 
to the clernents of humour, fiction, and sentiment In 
‘ Tidkr, Ko. 1. 
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his survey of the manners of the time r^aae, as an 
astrologer, was assisted by a familiar spirit, named 
Pacolet, vdio revealed to him the motives and secrets 
of men ; his sister, Mrs. Jenny Distafi; was 
deputed to produce the paper from tlie wizard's ‘‘•oovn 
apartment p’ ami Ki^luey, the waitm* at St. James’-' 
Cofiee-House, was hiiLioroiisly represented as the chief 
authority in all malters of foreign intelligence. 

llie mottoes assumed 1>y the Jhf Jy at differeiit pmiotis 
of its existence mark the stages of its dev'eh:)pmeiit. On 
its first appearance, when Bteele seems to iiave intemleil 
it to he little more than a lively record of nows, the 
motto placedi at the head of each paper was — 

‘Hyaitiquid agUTit Lmuim-.-, 

iiGstri est farrago libolli.'' 

It soon became evident, however, that its true fiiucaion 
was not morel}' to report the actions of men, but to 
<!isciiHs the propihity of their actions: and by the time 
that sufficient materia! had accuiriuiated to constitute a 
volume, the essayists felt themselves justified in apprO'» 
priating the words used J)y Pliny in the preface to Ills 
Xid)fr^il Ul-h>nj 

Kmio apud non tpii id«.;m f«*nta.v(‘Ti1 : (rqnidem senti*') 
peculkiviu in .UiidiJs cuusaiu govuio qni dilliiasltatiico 
victims, ntilitatcm juvaudi, proluh‘j,‘r;rn givOi.c \l < 

ardua vetustis novitatem dare, modi anvOjiitiUPjij, 
iiitoroiQ, grutami, dnoii.’-* ildt’in, uiinutjus vcrcs 

naturam, t*t liafura* 'ma> nnmia. Itaq?a‘, non assecctis 
voIatW, Jibandc pnhhvam atqii** osl J 

The disguise of the iUM;k astrologer proved very use- 
ful to Steele in his character of moralist. It enabled 
him to give free utterance to his better feelings with- 
out the rkk of incurring the charge of iiicxuiBistency or 
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liypoerisy, ami lifiiJiiiig can lie more linnouruble xm liini 
than open iiiariner in which he acknowledge^; hi< covii 
11 1 lilt lie-;- fi*r the pusitioa of a inoraliist : ** 1 4 iall not ciuij 
lijy liiiiiulitv >0 far." Fays lie, **as toeall niyself avieioris 
iiiaiL Ijiif. at the same tinje murri confess, my life is at best 
|sii‘dc<iuthie. With no greater character than tliisj a 
IT, ‘an aoiilii rnuke l)iii aii indilfereiit progre,ssin attacking 
prevailing and fashionable which Mr. BickerstalF 
I'Tis with a fretMloiii c»f spirit tluit w'ould lane lost 
ifotlj its beanty nud. elfii'/iie}' hud it lieen pn-eteiidiNl to by 
.Mr. Ktcelcd* ^ 

„As *Stii?!e eunir)t. eluiin the sole merit of having in- 
vcntiihi tiie of the Tatii'r so nro it ninst be 

reiiieniliered ihai he could itever have addressed 
hcn'iijty ill the liigli iac.ral tone assumed by Bickerstatf 
if the road laid imt liceu prepared for- irim by otliera 
ri'iic miiiiC' iinu'.iiig h'is I'U'ctlcccF-s^rrs .stands out with a 
sper-iul tith* tu lionoiU'Jililc recorff. Sine** the ’h*estora- 
titui the chief cadiool of manners had b<‘cn tlie stage, 
iiiol tiici fiugrufit example of immorality set hy the 
1.00 1 lettered hv the invention of the 

comic '.b.m. id'!", --f the period. Indecency wm the 
fasliioii ; religion and. sohricty wend idcnthleil by the 
l'}<>lire WTwld with Ibiritanism and |jy|iocri.sy. Kveti the 
i 1 , lurch lu.id not yet 'i'eiitjir»^»l lo say a %vord i,n bobalf of 
'virtue against the tuMt% ami when ut Iasi a 

clergy iiimi ruiseil his vojee^ on behalf of the principlos 
wliic'ii lie. profe^Hteb the Idow wliicli lie dealt to his anta** 
gimlntH Wits the im>re ilamaglng hmmm*) it wim entirely 
miiex.|M,)ctCH,L d,-!' T.'. r ?i.e only a Tory hut a 
jMoliie, not c.'uily a High linnrchBiaii. but a Nonjiiror, 

, ^ T idler ^ No. 27 i. 
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hi.s fiurvoy of ihe manner?; of tlie time Isaao, an 
astrolo,;>‘i', 'iVits a-SK-isted bv a fairiijiar spirit, Mamed 
Faeolt^r, "^vho revealed to liiiii the motives and secrets 
of men: his sister, Mrs. Jenny Distaff, was occasioiiallv 
deputed to produce the paper from tlie wizard's 
apartment and Kidney, the waiter at Bfc. Janse'' 
Coifee-House, was h.riao'.ou.dy represented as the 
iuitiiority in all matters of foreign intelligence. 

llic mottoes assumed by the at different perh.iils 
of its existence mark the stages of its develDpiiumr. On 
its first appearance, wlien Steele seems to iia^-e intended 
it tf» 1)0 little more tiian a li^•e]y reeoi’d of news, the 
motto placedi nt the head of each paper was. — 

‘‘QuiJfjuid agnni lannim's, 

ar.?:tri t-st farnigj libelli.'' 

It soon became evident, liovrever, tliat its true fanction 
was not mertdy to report tiic actions of men, but to 
discuss the propriety of their actions; and by the lime 
that HuiTHuent materiul laid acimmulated to constitute a 
volume, the essayists fedt themselves justified in appro- 
priating die words used by Plinj in the prefuco to his 
Xiitffhi! iLh-hijj : — 

“ Xhuo apod loH <|ui ideui tentuveril : (•♦pudein sentiu 
|M‘euliarcni in :Umiiis cai,iH;uu (‘,onuu <pu dif!k:u]ialilvu;- 
vicitis, ulilitnto.m jnvauHi, prhtiuuinst gratijo pluJHmdi, Ih'.- 
siTthia vetustis novitatton dare, novis aucluritais’m, <d>Koh!ti!'» 
nitoUiin, goitiaiu, duMii> fuiem, omnibus verc^ 

natnmn, *4 nalmio "Uitihu Il.upu: A:'szcrni-'. 

vaiuUne, abumh? puldiriuu ahpr: jnili-. am 

The disguise of the nuick ustrologor !U'ovcd, very use- 
ful to -Stcolo in his character of moralist. It enabled 
him to give free utterance to his better feelings witlr 
out the risk of incurring the charge of inconsistencj or 
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aiKl nothing ean lie more liononrable to liim 
lisiifi the ofiert manner in -which he acknowledges his own 
iiiilhiiO'S for tlic position of a moralist : “ I shali not cany 
I'oy hiiinility so farh’ says he, ‘^as to call myself a vicioas 
iiiiiii, but at t!ie same time must confess my^ life is at best 
1)1; It. |t;i;olc3iiabIto Whtli no greater character than this, a 
Ilian wc>uld MUifce l)ut an iiidiflerent progress in attacking 
y; a lid fashiouable vices, which Mr. Eickerstaff 

lias with a freedom of spirit that would have lost 
liritli Its beauty and efficacy' had it been pretended to by 
Mi\ Steele;"^ ^ 

.A„‘^ Steele eaiinot claim the sole merit of having in- 
vciitc'd, tlm fiU‘111 Cif the Ttdkr m too it mnat be 
fianemliereil that be could never have addressed 
soi'.iety in the high iimral tone assumed by Eickerstaff 
if tin; road liml not been propare<l for him by othera 
t'hii* naiiH’; among Ids pred.ecessors vstands out with a 
special ritb* lo honourable reem'd. Since the Kestom- 
lioii the chief s«:“hof>l of manners had been the stage, 
ami the. flagrant example of immorality set by the 
finirt hud Iwen liettcrred l:»y the invention of the 
coiivie draniatisiH of the period. Indecency wiis the 
fiiKhlon ; religion am! solnlety were ideniilitHl by the 
polite worbl with Puritanism and l-.yp'cri-w Even the 
iliiitvh limi iKii yet v»iiiur»td to say ri word in behalf of 
'Virtue against tlit* ;b:. ■ taste, and when at lust a 

cli'uxyiiiari raiHtMl his wiice on liehalf of tin; pritidplos 
miiicti lo'* the blow which ho dealt to his anta- 

gofii.Hts wiis the imvre {'Lim-.-dn': because it was entirely 
imcxyaictcil. Jeremy ihjiliti* was not only a Tory but a 
ilacoMte, not; only a Higlw Churchman but a Nonjuror, 
^ TrtUer, Ke. 271. 
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who had been outlawed f-.r Isis hilelitv to tlie pi-iiieiples 
o! Legitimism ; and that ssicdi a. maii ahouhl lia\-c piil> 
lislied the ^k^rt rirtr of th- lyauvroaUth^ aoi] Froffnfness (f 
fke retiecting, as the hook did, in the 

strongest ■mamiGr on the itianiiers of tlie fallen dynasty, 
was as astounding as tliioider frean a, clear sky. Collier, 
however, vras a iiirui of sincere piery, whose iirmd was 
for the momoii! oe^-upied onlv by the overwrielrniiig 
danger of the evil which he lyroposcd to attack. "It is 
true that his method of attaclc was cmnhrou?, and that 
his conclusions were far tuo sweeping and often unjustg 
nevertheless the geiicral truth of his criticisms was felt 
to be irresistilde. C«mgreA*e undTaiil >rug'h each attempted 
an apology for their profession ; Ijoth, liowevcr, showed 
their perception of the iveakiiess of their position by 
correcting or recasting scenes iii tlulr comedies to winch 
Collier had objected. Drydeu aece|>tc<;l the reproof in a 
nobler spirit. Even wliilo he had pandered to the. taste 
of the times he had been conscious oi las treachery to 
tlie cause of true art, and had In^okmi out in a fine 
passage in his Oth- fa fiie Fh'ihonj of Killijjrewy — 

“0 givadous ! Inov f,-n‘ lavve tvt“ 

ProfamHl thy heavtady gi.it of poj^sy ! 

prostitute aid prolligat' the Muse, 

I>ebiUf-ed to each rdise^nwand impious use ! 

‘n> wretched we ! why wwi- vu* liurried down 
Thif^ luhihfiie and fMlidhU'fAi-’ 

(.Nkiy, add<‘«l fat poliiUioU". nf eur ewu; 

To increase the streamiiig ordiin' of the stage /” 

'When Collier afta^'ked Irlui beiit his hear! iit sub- 
mission. ''In Uiauy thingsd' says he^ ''he has taixed me 
justly, and I have pb.iadeci guilty to all thought and ex- 
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|)i"e«ioiii of miiae wliicli cm be trul}- argued of obsceriitj, 
profaiietie^s, or immoralityj and retract them. If he be 
!irv encmr, let him triumph ; if he be my friench ^ I 
liave given him no personal occabion to be otherwise, he 
will be glad of my repcmtance.” ^ 

TIk? first Idow against fashionable immorality having 
hmi boldly struck, was followed up systematically. In 
1090 was fciiiiiclcd “The Society for the Reformation of '■ 
ivhicli published e%'ery year an account of the 
pi'ogvmB iimh in suppressing profaneiioss and debauchery 
by its means. It continued its operations till 1738, and 
«'iri.riiig its existence prosecuted, according to its own 
eaiculations, 101,(183 persona William III showed 
hiiTisell prom|>t to encourage the movement which his 
sul)jeets had begun. The Lmdcm Gaidte of 27th Fcb- 
niary 1698-9 contains a report of the following remark- 
able order 

Ifis Majc>4y biuhig informed. That, nolwithstamling an 
order inadi' tlic 41 It of June 1307 hy the Earl of Sunderland, 
then Lend ClKiiul'wrlaiTi of Hi« Majesty V Household, to prevent 
the IVopliaiietiess atid Frinaorality of the Stn^e; eevoral Flays 
have been latedy afted containing expressions contrary to 
ft’li'don and (oh 4 Manners: awl whereas the Miister of the 
V, ThaOn contempt of the said order, 
the actoH? «lo ofiei* neglect ff» h'ave out sin-h Propliane and 
Iis»keerit expressio-ns as he lui« proper to beoiaiiled,, 

Thwie are tiierefew/. lo sioiHfie hi.- V ;■ 1;4. ■; h'-ro-.! .that you 
ilo not !ier».;':ift.er presame to act anything in any pky con- 
nary lo llclignon and Clood Mnnnw m v. c .b-il] ■05--'.-w it 
,ii vciur Oiv<ui under v.^ M j.-d t'i.is Idili of 

February 13UB. In the elewmili y.-ar •, f 'dajr-ty'rj rciion'* 

h is difficult to rr.-db-'e :‘ii read lug the terms of tills 
order that oidy thiiteen years Imd elapsed since the 

« /v thy 
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death of Charles II, and nndoii1)teclly a very largf^ share 
of the credit due for sucli u rc^volation in the 
taste is to hr: as-igriod to (hdlier. C.'olHer, liowi'vei’, 
did nothing in a literary or ai'ilstic ssnso naprove the 
character of English literature. Eh severin'. 
poeeidou as that of the Puritain, ins|mv-l \'rv nidi 
terrur, hut couM not idead uith persiiadon on hEiiili (A 
VIrMu:: c^eiclusions sU'ucl: at the ivrvrs of 

Art os well as of Iiutnoiuliry. He sought to dootray the 
drama and kindred plnniues of the iTuaginatioin not to 
reform them, Wliat- tLc^ age neede^i Mas a u riter to 
satisfy its natural diesires for liealiliy and rational 
anin.'.emeiit, ami Steele with Ids strongly -d.eveloped two- 
fold ciuiracter was rJo? in;iu of uil orimrs tu Ijiitlye ov'er 
the chasm Indween irreligious iioentiousness and Pnrh 
tanka! rigidity. Hriven licadlong on one side of his 
nattire towards all the tastes ami plerwnres which 
absorbed the Court of Charles I.L, liis heart i,u the midst 
of his <lissipatiou never t?cMscal to ap|>ro\'e of whatever 
was great, noUe, ami genei'ous. He bus described liiin- 
se,lf witli imtch fe.eling in liis dbapii.-irlon on the Lulcr, a 
character whith In/ su).-^ many meii are desiianis of 
asstunliig without any nattnal ^pudiheations for iWi})poii.- 
ing it 

•‘A KaheC WiV.^ he, a i^snn jdwa,y- lu hr ]_:i'bt‘d : am! 
if he lives one day i- i. •; oiii;.];,- >»•, ';.)!{>' ; ihr lii^ ihids-' \ Vt;- 

cew! tirtt horn rhoh-,- i?., I';..;!! .ro l;u‘ h'oju ^Orong 
and ;t})petiteo svhich are ia youtli \;t!lrin. kr the *:urh of 
rea.^oig gfK<d smse, gf?!>d iTmuTirrs, and grril natmi; ; all 
wliieli Ih‘ innst h.ave la antu)-r fuihi r.lrnalioa hrfriv lir 
h«e alloWf'il t‘f he or to have In'cn rf csrdrr, . , , ills 
desites rnu awuv wiili him tl:»roug]i tlie 'Wreugth and, three 
t.*r a lit-i.'lv in; V. liicis hurries him ou tr unlawful 

pleasure^! Ndhn- reasifU has |H>wrr to reuue m to bi:> !v?<;ue.” 
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That iiii|m]sivencBS of feeliog wliicli in here deserilied, 
and wliieli the can.He «,.>f so many of Steele s failings 
ill real life, made him the most powerful ami persm-usive 
aiivc'jf.tite of Tirtric in fiction. Of all the iinagiiiative 
English essaj’ists lie is the most truly iKitural tiis 
large heart seems to rush, out in sympatl'iy with any tale 
of sorrow or exhibition of magnanimity ; a, mi, even in 
critkisra, liis true natural instincb joined to his constk 
tulisuM €iithiid,iism often raises his Judgments to a ler^el 
with thosC' of A^Iclison hiinstdf, as in his excellent essay 
in the Speeiak^ on Ilaphaers cartoons. Examples of 
llicse cliaracterist.ies in liis style are to be found in tin; 
Symii qf Diiimi tiiid FiihndM,^ and in the fine paper 
cleHcrilnng two tragedies of real iife;^ in the series of 
papers on cliiolling, occasioned hy a duel into wliich he 
was liimsclf forced against his own inclination;'^ and in 
the sound advice wliich Isaac gi\'es to his half-sister 
Jenny on the nmrrow of he.r inarriitgc.'^ Perhaps, how- 
ever, the cliivalrj and generosity of feeling rvhiclMimke 
Steele’s writings ao attractive are most apparent in the 
delightful paper eontairiing the letter of Serjeant Hall 
from tha camp before Mona After pointing out to his 
readers 'the admirahlc, features in thi* .-mjouufV siujjfh; 
letter, Steele concluileH as follows : — 

If Wi* c«<nsidi‘r the heap e*f an Jiimy, uiieriy taii of all 
|)ros|>i‘ct of riHiiig ami priUiTment, as they certainly are, ami 
fuiclt great thirigii es-ccuted hy them, it is hard to account for 
the iHotive of their gallantry. Btit to iiie, who \\m a cadet 
ftl the battle of (Vihi^ream in Seojland when Nh»nk charged 
at the head of 'the r-*;.;;:.-..-:;-! u-a’ .! Coldstream, .from ihc 
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tcrday, I oi; tii'' i* ft <'f *'fi=s \Vi.>>sj wh-^ 1 Iv-liev*' is ’.-.dv. 
a! --- I > tV tf-' Mf.‘. ^vL<> kl;tt\v my ^\tll tki'- ]^uK 

iiknikiii’t, I nik^f y-'k^nfry of ]. rivals r-skUrv- to 
fi'oiii iLt* -.dih', if \i‘-u ii'>^vi a i.nkii^r. ir.a , 4 ' 

ai3*t <4ik«^r-. I'hoY Isavo Use :'>aiiio (»f ki-iiiy 
tUiooptaMc to tlioir yo !lirf.>t:yl! tka oilliciiltie- uf 

tliat ]ir!si\>-iou Itv Ika iriY-i-tilao eiiiiiiu oi' ft/iluva-hip 

ansi the I'oauiianii-uto a j.f juv.^ and sorrows wliii-o ono k*-:?-; 
l:h,e vtdi-Ii of and id■at^''- llio Giiyui^li uf i-alru Auk 

to this that ih'-y ”a.\vo iW .waia' leyard lo faiii-a, ih'^iadi, thoy 
do liot cxrnr't r*t* uTrct .1 ‘diUio at - tia.'ii a.h(;VC thoai I'l-. for; 
Ivat I wiii t-aya-c i^^oyi-aaor. I.hdl wnrld t'.:u ihir.t-aiiil 
deaths r.-ithar 5];aii tinit a woid ■^h,f>uM iv* ^polvMi at the Ih'fl 
Lettice, or ar.v part of tha. But'.'lur Eovy hi laeiridii-'t.* t«> liB 
courayte. or boao-ty. If you will laivc isiy tli./n. )';*f 

tli«‘. Serji'uittd Ifttor. 1 ptoTuaniee tla- ."'tyle to In* liiixed, hat 
truly eidf-loha-y ; tbr- lehitiuy to his own wound 

ill the sublinii' ; tin- ]»o^i script of Ik-y,! M'artsvtdl in tin,- yay ; 
and the whole tin* phdmY of tuo hrawrd sort of niou, that is 
to say, a man of great eomuge and oUiai! hoperf.’^ ^ 

With sjK'li exeelleuco <tf ?dy1a and ,4'ntimrnt It, is nrs 
wonder that the. ff^/Zer rapidly eslahlislnal in piilflio 
favour. It was u novel ex|>erience for the general reader 
to he provided three tiioe.s a week with entenainrniitt 
that phuiHei! hi.s iiougijutt.iim without olfenyliag his sense 
of decency or In's re!i_:iuMs knstiin‘ls. But. a new liand 
^itortly appo.iired in the 7hM/. wlihlt -was destitaal to 
carry the art of periodic .a*! essay -writing to it peodeet ion 
hcside which eve,n tln^ launonr e>f SUfu-le appeal's rude and 
impolkhed. Addison and Sieide h.;ol lunni frieii«.!s hiuce 
’boyhoinL Thtiy had IkWi crnsloin|H'>r;«ries at the i ’luirier 
House, and, as we have scf*n, Sreeh,.; had sonietimes spent, 
his Indidajw ii; the pinoonaye of AiMi-on’s father. He 
was a postmaster at 'Merton about; the same time that Ilia 

^ 2’uiltrf Ihk 
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frio’iid ;:i Fellow a! ^Fagdalen. The admiration which 
lit* eeiit'cived for the lioro of his boyiiood lusted, as so 
off on iKfppeii'S ihrongh life; he exhibited his veneration 
fiir hiiii in all plaiu-s, uiid even when Addison indulged 
his luiino'iir at Ills e'X|)eiise he sln>wefl no resentment. 
Aiidison, on liis sides seems to have treated Steele W'lth a 
kiiK.l cd gracious eondeseeiision. The latter was one of 
tJie tew i!)tiiiu!:e friends to whom he unbent in conver- 
sH!JS.'ri : uful wliile he was rnder-Seeretaiy of State he 
uitled. Idifs. in tlie. production of JAe lemkr Husband^ 
which was dedicated to liim by the author. Of this play 
Steih.? afterwards dc3e]aretl with eharact eristic impidso 
t,hat: niuny of most udnurod passages were the work 
of !iis friend, and t'hat he “thought very meanly of him* 
s(’-lf tfiat he InnI never publicly a'\H)\ve<I 

The authorship of the TalEf was at first hept secret 
to till tlio world. It is said tliat the hand ot Steele dis- 
covi‘iT!il itself to Addistai on ivadiing in the fifth number 
a remark %vliic!i li| remmnbered to have himself made to 
Steele on the judginont of Virgil as shown in tlie appel- 
lation of “Dux 'frojanus/’ wdiieli the Latir^ lioet as'vlgtis 
to /Eneas, wd’ieii descrildng his adveiU'.ue wivli Dido in 
the cave, in the place of tlie usual opifin-t «-f “ plus or 
“pater/' Thc‘reii|Km he otTiyc*! his services as a coin 
tnl'vittor, and tle‘se were of course accepted. 

Tlie first |japer sent by Addison to the Taikr tvas No. 
18 , w'liercdn is displayed that inimitablo art which 
inakci a man afipear infinitely ridiculous by the ironical 
conmirndatioii of Ids ofTences against right reason 
.ir:d gord fa.'.fe. The sulijecfc is the a’p-proacliing p*3aco 
vitii rr'.iucc. and it is noticeabh* iJiat tlie ariirlc uf 
foreign news, which, had, been tr6ate<l in previous 
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Tatin's with complete serionsnc-ss, is here fur the first 
thne witli an air of pleasantry. Iln.^ ilistress 

the news-writers at tlie p>ruspect of |m:ucc is thus fite 
Bcrihcd : — 

'‘There is another sort of geatlpKieii Avlioin I am iniieli 
more coie-ernet] for. airi that is the iiige.idrnis fraternity is; 
which ,I have the hononr to he an iniwortliy iiieriil;er; 1 
nieaii the Tie\\s-writ‘'‘i's of Creat Brita,in, wliet her Pc>;t-iiic,n or 
? 0 tt 4 >oy>, ur hy %vhat oilier name, or title .--OMiver dip'nihefl 
or <ii^^iu;-;uishe'L The casi- e»r these* geiitietiiori I thrak, 
more hard than that of the ^ohiiers, con^iheriug that iln-r 
have taken more towns ami feaight more battles, Th,ey hiivo 
U*en rt]HWi ]»arties and skirmishes wlieii onr arniit*.« have lain 
still, ami given Ihe general assault to uiatiy a place wlien the 
Iwsiegers wen*. iu their trenches. They ]ja,ve nnale tin 

saa.dois nf Several strmig towns inmy weeks l)cfore our gene* 
rahs e.oiilfi dt> it, and enm|.detttd, victories when, tmr grv?at(*st 
captains have been glad to cuino off with a drawn battle. 
Where Prince. Eugene Inns slain his thonsarals Boyer has slain 
his ten thonsi-iiids. This geiith-maa can indeed he never 
enough commended f«)r his courage and iuts’ephlity tluring 
this whole war ; he has laid about him witli an inexpressible 
fury, and, like offended 'Marius of ancdeid, Rome, made such 
havtH! among his countrymen as must he the work of ttvo or 
three ages to repair. ... It is im|'‘o.^silde for this ingenious 
sort of men to subsi-t after a peage. : every one remembieis 
shins tfj>y were driven to lu i1h> reign of King Charles 
|if.‘ wlseti they mibl imt furnish «)nt a singh* paper 

<4’ news witlnmt. lighiing up'".i •romet in (Germany or ii fire iu 
M{?scow. There Sean e ap]‘earcd a huJer ^CiL«aU a }*;uugr,iih 
f.u an ‘;artln-pa:;ke. wt-re grown so familiar that 

they ha?l lost their mune, as a great pi ’el of that age it. 
I remr-mlH^r Mr. IH*er, who is justly !e»oked upnii by all the 
foxlunder)! in the naliou u;? lla- greab d .■'[atesiruiu •..-'fir .■•oeodry 
has produced, w,is part icu lads y fanu>5i.i fbr d*‘asoer in wha]e>, 
in so much that in five montlis’ time dbr I luid the curiu>it> 
to examine his letters on that oecasi un) he brought three into 
the month of the river Thames^ k^ddes tv^’o por|nigses and a 
ftnrgwa.'’ 
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ap|it\a^niv'r r^f A(I<lir*;o'n as a regular rout ill ml r,r 
t'l tlic TaA^r griuluj/ily brought alKnit a rovolution in the 
of tfic pa|H‘ 2 ’. For some- time longerj indeed, 
iirtivios continued to he dated from tlie different coffee- 
lioiises, i.mt onlt' slight efforts were made to distinguish 
miiteritds furnidicd from White’s, Will’s, or Isaac’s 
fovr. i 4 >artun*iii, Wlien the hundredth mvmher tviivS 
H '..It lied a fresh atldress is given at Bhere Lane, where 
tiie livcsl, and lierieefonvard the papers from 

Vthites me I Will's gr-ow ext remelj rare ; those from the 
<'h‘€t;iaii may he said to disappear ; and tlie foreign 
in!<'tligr,ni‘e, dieted St. dames’, whenever it is 

inserted, ^i.hich is seldtun, is a.s often as not made the 
text of a litoi’ary disquisition. Allegories become fre- 
quent, and the hd.ters sent, or suppo.sed to he sent, to 
lsa.ic at his home address furnish the Uiaterial for many 
rmmhers. The Ussay, in fact, or that part of the news- 
paper which gvK's to form piihlic opinion, preponderates 
greatly over that poi1i«.?n which is dcvcated to the report 
of in.iws. Spence quotes from a Mr. Clmte: *'M have 
lieard Sir hhehard Stt?ele say that, themgh he had a 
great'CT sliaic in tin? Ddkrs than in the Spedaim^s, he 
ihouglit tlic news a.rtich;; in the first of thc^se w'as W'hat 
t:,ontriliukd mucii to their succc'^sd'* ^ (^hute, however, 
seems to speak witli a certain grudge against Addison, 
and the statement ascribed hy him to Steele is in- 
trinsically iniprobahle. It i.s not very likely that, as the 
propihum,' of the Jh/Ar, he wouhl have dispensed with 
any elrnuud in it that er>ntnl>uted to its |K>pularity, yet 
after No. 100 the news articles are seldom found. The 
truth m that Steele recognised the Ruperiority of Addi* 
^ Bimictn p. 325. 
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au*i, wiin h\^ u>iui ;irr>53i5iijO«iu!«Ml 

t•hlJ foi'iii t>[ to liiv- «:*i Uu? lU'W t''.,<]i" 

I "have* or^'V nnc c-''ntl-‘TTr ]:o 2:1 tl;o. jTrk'i*;:!”* i-h 
tW T>rh-r. ''whr* ^x\]\ Ue HuJik l^r any fivqn-ai 

t‘i tac. ^vk:-‘\ knavJ it w- i;iO ]:a\A: ‘.'-.a: n;.r :(2i''-::> 
in hiin k.;vi.* Oiik'-'k t.- one v'itk I:o iiveo, in 

intiniai’v fi" la okiikie'n-L o- tie ;j\jt u;il 

Avlne’a in* i'* al-l.- l>- ilv-o.fir.i rle Jowt onierniinjiiu' ■■ i 

ilii'- n.it.n^., TnU p*"’ ohicn lie ].- rlerun-M \viib ;7iiel llo,e 
of 'iimnour, ’^it, niA loarniny, tlrd: I iareii like a ot- 

trc'^sed I'rinet; wlio in a pf^avi-lnl iieiyb '•iCiar lo-- .ml ; 

I lunlotu* by iny nv. n an^iiliary ; wih'Js 1 ianl «« 2 i«'r cislletl 
'him in 1 runhl n<u rid '-i^t AUthonl rb'iviilioav". iiiin/' 

With lih u.<ial ontlin.'-im-un gcnors>^ity Steele iii thin 
passage ninluiy deru'ceiates liis «oni merits to exalt the 
genius of his friend. A e^msparlson of the ainorait of 
matenal furiiiishf 3 <i to the 2h//fr by Addison ami Steele 
respectively sIrovs that out of “271 irumhers tln,‘ latter 
coiitrihuled and tlie former only *12. Nor is the 
disparity in quantily entirely' ba,lanee«i hy the superior 
quality of Addisons p.qxu's. Thougli it Avas, doubtless, 
his ilne work mans! lip ami admirable 'metiiCHl which 
carrietl to |?erfoetir,u the stylo of wr'itiug initiated in the 
Tiiihf\, yet there is seaivt^ly a d«,‘p;irtn;ent of essay^' 
writing developed in the Syr-'M/er wldeh does ,no!. ua<‘e 
its origin to Steele, it is Sterh.! who fir, '4 wi'itiireis to 
raise his voice against the pre\'a,i!ing drarnutie taste i)f 
t!ie age on helialf of I lie supi'i'ior !uoraliry and art of 
Sini kespeure's plays. 

“Of all nseii hviscy;* hf'* iu d-i- ‘‘ I pity 

plavcrH lU'lio m..-* -■•- rr.-.-r. V'>' 'i mi-iff-Hpiuding iu Im‘ 

callable of bein^; ' a* h; that they ao* u-'-iWed iu repeat and 






amirm gestures 'for of wliidi tlieir 

ivarou isinst be tidiuiiifnl, fO:t! V. :;i..‘;i thrv umst dinduiix their 
,iu*!ifre:e ter ii]»|n'Ovirig. The ai'in'iidnieiit of thof^e low grati- 
i> tadr be ituule by peo]»k- of coiiclitioti, l)y eri- 
eoiiragiiie llie noble repics(*.nta{-ion of the noble characters 
diM'Wii b}' .Sliiikocpeare aial others, rr<*iii whence it k inipos- 
rible to return witlio'.it strung ini|tre>sions of liuiioiir and 
liuriaiiity. Oil tlie.>e occir-ions dkiress is laitl before ns witli 
all its iuiises and enaiserpienceSj and oiir resentment placed 
,'\ci'!.»rdirig to ihi'f merit of tlie }jerson aiilictetl. Were dramas 
fj' \h'^ n-irairo iuoj*e acfX'pbilde to the ti'istc of tite town, men 
\v,hu li.ive gening wciiild bend llieir studies to excel in themd’ 

Steele, too, it was ’^thf) aitackcd with all the Tigotirof 
wliicli. he ea]aible the fashionable vice of gambling." 
So severe were his eoinments on this anbject. in the 
Tatkr that be raised against himself the fierce resent- 
liient of the whole community of sliarpers, though lie 
wto fortiiiiato enough at tln^ same time to enlist tlie 
syinpat.lilcs of the l>etter part of society. Lord Forbes,’^ 
Htiyn Mr. Kichols, the antiquur}', in Ids notes to tl)e Tatier^ 
‘Muippeiied to bo ill com|>any with the two military 
gentlemen just mentioned” (Major-deneral Davenport 
and Brigadier Bissefc) in St. dames^ <.biTef‘-ITouse when 
two or three wcll-cIreHsed men, all unknowii to his lord- 
shi|> or his company, came Into the room, and in a public 
outrageous mainujr aliused Faj.»talu Kteele us the author 
of the Tiiiier. Oiie of thftig nutli great audacity and 
velieirieiice, swore that he would cut Hteele’s throat 
or teach lum iH-tter manners. *In this country/ said 
Lord Forbes, ^}’yu will find it easier to cut a purse than 
to cut ft throat/ His brother officers instantly joined 
Tfidi hi. b':.nh'!’,:ri, nn*l turned the cutthroats out of the, 
o..»hs'-hi‘’U:w wrd; t; very mark of disgrace/’ ^ 

» futkr, vol. !v. p.. ^:!S:ichors edition). 
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The practice of <hicIliBg whicli ha«i hitlum,.* 
iiiirep]’i'>^€’T cciwuretl hy Steele in a. series of 
pji})er.s in tlie Titlin', which seeuied to luree hoen written 
OR an ocensioti wlien, having licen forced to fight 
I'lgaiBst Ids will, he had the iiiistortane dangerouslj 
lo wound his ant^igunistT The sketclies of character 
studied from life, arn'l the letters froiri iietitioiis eorres- 
p:eid''L: s l-.rdn of vdiieh form so 'notie.eal'he a feature in 
tiu; •’ appear roughly, btit yet distinctly, dfafpxl 
in the Taiki\ tlven the papers of liieraryTniticisnn after- 
wards so fully elaborated hy Addison, are miticipated hy 
his friend, who iiuty fairly tdaim the honour to have hiani 
the iirsi speak with udcMpUite respect of tin? genius of 
iMlIton.- In a tvmd, whatever 'was perfected by Addison 
was begun by 8tet4e ; if the one has f(,»r ever jissociated 
his name with tli<‘ Spcctaihr^ the other ma}" justly appro- 
priate the credit of the T(dh\ a work whicli bears to its 
successor the same \um\ of relation that the frescoes of 
Masaccio bear, in point of drairiatic feeling and style, to 
those of Raphael ; the later productions deserving 
honour for iinish of execution, the earlier for priority of 
invention. 

The Tatkr was puiblislied till the 2d of January 
' ITlOd I, and wn< discontinued, according to SteeleT own 
account, because the public fiad penetrated his <iisguise, 
ami he- was therefore iu» Icmger able to preach with effect 
in the person i»f Bickerstuif. 1.1 may be doubted whether 
this was his real moti^'e for abandoning the paper, lie 
had been long known as its conductor, and tlnit las 
reatiers had kHowui no disiacliBatioii to listaii to him is 
proved not only hj the large circulation of each number 
^ Se« p, V7, liote X ® Tatkr ^ Kc, 6. 
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r4‘ tlir‘ 1'«ii l‘,v exten^iivc sale of ihc i*.ncco.ssi\'e 

voliinii‘?4 i>f tlie eollecterl |)ap(?rs at the high price of a 
gwiiicii apiece. He waSj i!i all prohahility, led to drop the 
piiWicatioii hy liDding that the political element that 
the |)aper contained was a source of embarrassment 
to iiiiiL His sympathies w’ere vehementiy Whig ; the 
Tiifkr iroiii the beginning had celebrated the yirtiies of 
'Maiil>orong!i and his friends, both directly and under 
cover *of fiction ; and he had been rewarded for his ser- 
vices a conKiiissioiiership of the Stamp-office. When 
the Whig Ministry fell in 1710, Harley, setting a just 
value on the abilities of Steele, left' him in the enjoy- 
ment of his office and expressed his desire to servO' him 
in any other W'uy, Under these circumstances, Steele no 
doubt felt it incumbent on him to discontinue a paper 
wl'iicl'i, both from its design and its traditions, would have 
kmpt'Cd him iiitotlse expression of his political partialities. 

For i'Wo montlis therefore “the censorship of Great 
as he himself expressed it, “remained in com- 
mission,” until Adtiison and ho once more returned to 
discharge ' the cliititcs of the office in the Spedakw^ the 
nmnbj.'r of which was published on the 1st of March 
iri'f i L The Tiiilerlml tMy been issued three times a 
week, but the condueiorH uf tln^ new paper were now so 
in ilioiv ^ovji rr-f c-'*- an.] in the favour of the 
puhlh il-U tlh'} winlnioiM to oring out one number 
dad}. The new pa|)er at once C'xhibited the impress of 
.Ad'.lsAun’.-; wlihli la.d gradually transformed the 

T<itkr h^iAi The latter was originally, 
ie, es"es y v! the word, a newspaper, but the S 2 >eciatQr 
fn'un the hrst imlolged his humour at the expense of the 
ehiiM of Qriidnimes, 
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'‘Tliere is,’^ he, “another set of men that I must 
likewise lay a claim to as being altogether unluriiished with 
ideas till the business and conversation of the day has sup- 
plied them. I have often considered these poor souls with 
an eye of great commiseration when I ha^^e heard them ask- 
ing the first man they have met with wdaether there w^as any 
news stirring, and by that means gathering together materials 
for thinking. These needy persons do not know what to 
talk of till about twelve o’clock in the morning ; for by that 
time they are pretty good judges of the weather, know 
which way the wdiid sets, and wdiether the Dutch nTail be 
come in. As they lie at the mercy of th#>. first man they 
meet, and are grave or impertinent all the day long, accord- 
ing to the notions wliich they have imbibed in the morning, 
I would earnestly entreat them not to stir out of their cham- 
bers till they have read this paper ; and do promise them 
that I will daily instil into them such sound and wdiolesome 
sentiments as shall have a good effect on their conversation 
for the ensuing twelve hours.” ^ 

For these, and other men of leisure, a kind of paper 
differing from the Tatlei\ which proposed only to retail 
the various species of gossip in the coffee-houses, was 
required, and the new entertainment was provided by 
the original design of an imaginary club, consisting of 
several ideal types of chai’acter grouped round the central 
figure of the Spectator. TJiey represent considerable 
classes or sections of the community, and are, as a rule, 
men of strongly marked op^nfbns, prejudices, and foibles, 
which furnish inexhaustible matter of comment to the 
Spectator himself, who delivers the judgments of reason 
and common-sense. Sir Eoger de Coverley, with his 
simplicity, his high sense of honour, and his old-world 
reminiscences, reflects the country gentleman of the best 
kind ; Sir Andrew Freeport expresses the opinions of 
^ SpectatoTj No. 10. 
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the enterprising, hard-headed, and rather hard-hearted 
monied interest ; Captain Sentry speaks for the army ; 
the Templar for the world of taste and learning ; the 
clergyman for theology and philosophy ; while Will 
Honeycomh, the elderly man of fashion, gives the 
Spectator many opportunities for criticising the traditions 
of morality and breeding surviving from the days of the 
Eestoration} Thus, instead of the division of places 
which* determined the arrangement of the Tatl&r^ the 
different subject treated in the Spectator are distributed 
among a variety of persons : the Templar is substituted 
for the Grecian Coffee-House and Wilks ; Will Honey- 
comb takes the place of White’s ; and Captain Sentry, 
whose appearances are rare, stands for the more volumi- 
nous article on foreign intelligence published in the old 
periodical under the head of St. James’s. The Spectator 
himself finds a natural prototype in Isaac Bickerstaff, 
but his character is drawn with a far greater finish and 
delicacy, and is much more essential to the design of the 
paper which he conducts, than was that of the old j 
astrologer. 

The aim of the SpecMm^ was to establish a rational I. 
standard of conduct in m^als, manners, art, and liter- 1 
ature. • 

^ * 

Since,” says he in one of his early numbers, I have 
raised to myself so great an audience, I shall spare no pains 
io make their instruction agreeable and their diversion useful. 
For which reason I shall endeavour to enliven morality with 
wit, and to temper wit with morality, that my readers may, 
if possible, both ways find their account in the speculation of 
the day. And to the end that their virtue and discretion 
may not be short, transient, intermitting starts of thought, I 
have resolved to refresh their memories from day to day till 
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I Imve recovered them out of that desperate state of vice and 
folly into which the age has fallen. The mind that lies 
fallow but a single day sprouts up in follies that are only 
to be killed by a constant and assiduous culture. V It was 
said of Socrates that he brought philosophy down from 
heaven to inhabit among men ; and I shall be ambitious to 
have it said of me that I have brought philosoj)hy out of 
closets and libraries, schools and colleges, to dwell in clubs 
and assemblies, at tea-tables and in coffee-houses.” ^ 

Johnson, in his Life of Addison, says that the task 
undertaken in the Spectator was attempted by 

Casa in his book of Manners, and Castiglione in his 
Gofiirtkr ; two books yet celebrated in Italy for purity 
and elegance, and which, if they are now less read, are 
neglected only because they have effected that reforma- 
tion which pieir authors intended and their precepts 
now are nq-donger wanted.” * He afterwards praises the 
Tadler and Spedator by saying that they ‘‘adjusted, like 
Casa^ the unsettled practice of daily intercourse by pro- 
■^"priety and politeness; and, like La Bruy ere, exhibited 
' the characters and manners of the age.” This com- 
mendation scarcely does justice to the work of Addi- 
son and Steele. Casa, a man equally distinguished 
for profligacy and politeness, merely codified in his 
Galateo the laws of good manners which prevailed in his 
&ge. He is the Lord Chesterfield of Italy. Castiglione 
gives instructions to the young courtier how to behave 
in such a manner as to make himself agreeable to his 
prince. La Bruyere's characters are no doubt the 
literary models of those which appear in the Spectator, 
But La Bruy ere merely described what he saw, with 
admirable wit, urbanity, and scholarship, but without 
^ Spectator, ISfo. 10. 
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any of the earnestness of a moral reformer. He could 
never have conceived the character of Sir Eoger de 
Ooverley ; and, though he was ready enough to satirise 
the follies of society as an observer from the outside, to 
bring “ philosophy out of closets and libraries, to dwell 
in clubs and assemblies,” was far from being his ambition. 
He would probably have thought the publication of a 
newspaper scarcely consistent with his position as a 
gentldhian. 

i very larg© portion of the Spedatm^ is devoted to 
reflections on the manners of women. Addison saw 
clearly how important a part the female sex was destined 
to play in the formation of English taste and manners. 
Kemoved from the pedestal of enthusiastic devotion on 
which they had been placed during the feudal ages,, 
« women were treated under the Eestoration as mere play- 
things and luxuries.' As manners became more decent 
they found themselves secured in their emancipated 
position, but destitute of serious and rational employment. 

“ It was Addison’s object, therefore, to enlist the aid of 
female genius in softening, refining, and moderating the 
gross and conflicting tastes of a half-cmlised society.^’ 

♦ s 

There are none,” he says, to whom this paper will be 
more useful than to the female world. I have often thought 
there has not been sufficient |5ains taken in finding out proper 
employments and diversions for the fair ones. Their amuse- 
ments seem contrived for them, rather as they are women, 
than as they are reasonable creatures ; and are more adapted 
to the sex than to the species. - /The toilet is their great scene 
of business, and the right adjustment of their hair the prin- 
cipal employment of their lives. The sorting of a suit of 
ribands is reckoned a very good morning’s work ; and if they 
make an excursion to a mercer’s or a toy shop, so great a 
fatigue makes them unfit for anydiing else all the day after. 
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Their more serious occupations are sewing and embroidery, 
and their greatest drudgery the preparations of jellies and 
sweetmeats. This, I say, is the state of ordinary women; 
though I know there are multitudes of those of a more 
elevated life and conversation, that move in an exalted sphere 
of knowledge and virtue, that join all the beauties of the 
mind to the ornaments of dress, and inspire a kind of aw’-e 
and respect, as well as of love, into their male beholders. 
hope to increase the number of these by publishing this daily 
paper, which I shall always endeavour to make an innocent, 
if not an improving entertainment, and by that means, at 
least, divert the minds of my female readers from greater 
trifles.’’ ^ 

To some of the vigorous spirits of the age the mild 
and social character of the Spectator's satire did not com- 
mend itself. Swift, who had contributed several papers 
to the Tatler while it was in its infancy, found it too 
feminine for his taste. ‘‘I will not meddle with the 
Spectator," says he in his Journal to Stella, “let him fair 
sex it to the world’s end.” Personal pique, however, 
may have done as much as a differing taste to depre- 
ciate the Spectatm' in the eyes of the author of the Tale 
of a Tub, for he elsewhere acknowledges its merits. “ The 
Spectator f he writes to Stella, “is written by Steele, with. 
Addison’s help; it is often vGry p,retty . . . but I never 
see him (Steele) or Addison,” That part of the public 
to whom the paper %vas specially addressed read it -with 
keen relish.,^ In the ninety -second number a corres- 
pondent signing herself “Leonora” ^ writes: — 

“Mr. Spectator, — ^Your paper is part of my tea-equipage; 
and my servant knows my humour so well that, calling for 
my breakfast this morning (it being past my usual hour), she 
answered, the Spectator 'was not yet come in, but the tea-kettle 
boiled, and she expected it every moment.” 


^ Spectator » No. 10, 


^ The writer was a Miss Shepherd. 
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In a subsequent number “ Thomas Trusty ” writes : — 

I constantly peruse your paper as I smoke my morning’s 
pe (though I can’t forbear reading the motto before I fill 
id light), and really it gives a grateful relish to every whiff ; 
nh paragraph is fraugiit either with useful or delightful 
>tions, and I never fail of being highly diverted or improved, 
he variety of your subjects surprises me as much as a box of 
btures did formerly, in which there was only one face, that - 
^ pulling some pieces of isinglass over it. was changed into a 
;'ave g^enator or a merry-andrew, a polished lady or a nun, 
beau or a blackamoor, a prude or a coquette, a country 
[uire or a conjuror, with many other different representations 
3 ry entertaining (as you are), though still the same at the 
Dttom.” ^ 

The Spectator was read in all parts of the country/"'^ 

I must confess,” says Addison as his task was drawing 
) an end, that I am not a little gratified and obliged by 
:iat concern which appears in this great city upon my present 
esign of laying down this paper. It is likewise with much 
rtisfaction that I fiud some of the most outlying parts of the 
ingdoni alarmed upon this occasion, haring received letters 
3 expostulate with me about it from several of my readers of 
hie remotest boroughs of Great Britain.” ^ 

With how keen an interest the public entered into 
he humour of the paper is ^lown by the following letter, 
igned ‘‘ I^hila-Spec”: — 

I was this morning in a^ompany of your well-wishers, 
rhen we read over, with great satisfaction, Tully’s observa- 
ions on action adapted to the British theatre, though, by the 
{^ay, we were very sorry to find that you have disposed of 
nother member of your club. Poor Sir Roger is dead, and 
he worthy clergyman dying ; Oaptain Sentry has taken pos- 
ession of a fair estate ; Will Honeycomb has married a 
armer’s daughter ; and the Templar withdraws himself into 
he business of his own profession.” ^ 

^ Spectator, Ho. 134. ^ Ihid., Ho. 553, ® iHd,, Ho. 542. 
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It is no wonder that readers anticipated with regret 
the dissolution of a society that had provided them with 
so much delicate entertainment. Admirably as the club 
was designed for maintaining that variety of treatment 
on which Mr. Trusty comments in the letter quoted 
above, the execution of the design is deserving of even 
greater admiration. The skill with which the grave 
speculations of the S^ectatm' are contrasted -with the 
lively observations of Will Honeycomb on the fashions 
of the age, and these again are diversMed with papers 
descriptive of character or adorned with fiction, while 
the letters from the public outside form a running com- 
mentary on the conduct of the paper, cannot be justly 
appreciated without a certain effort of thought. But it 
may safely be said that, to have provided society day 
after day for more than two years with a species of 
^’{entertainment which, nearly two centuries later, retains 
all its old power to interest and delight, is an achieve- 
ment unique in the history of literature. Even apart 
from the exquisite art displayed in their grouping, the 
matter of many of the essays in the S'pecMor is still 
valuable. The vivid descriptions of contemporary 
manners; the inimitable serfes of sketches of Sir Eoger 
de Coverley; the criticisms in the papers on True mid 
False Wit and Miltoffs Fdradise Lost; have scarcely less 
significance for ourselves than ^or the society for which 
they were immediately written. 

Addison's own papers were 274 in number, as against 
236 contributed by Steele. They were, as a rule, signed 
with one of the four letters C. L. I, 0., either because, as 
Tickell seems to hint in his Elegy y they composed the name 
of one of the Muses, or, as later scholars have conjectured, 
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because they were respectively written from four different 
localities, viz. Chelsea, London, Islington, and the Office. 

The sale of the S;pedafor was doubtless very large 
relatively to the number of readers in Queen Anne’s 
reign. Johnson, indeed, computes the number sold daily 
to have been only sixteen hundred and eighty, but he 
seems to have overlooked what Addison himself says on 
the subject very shortly after the paper had been started : 

My ^publisher tells me that there are already three 
thousand of them distributed every day.” ^ This num- 
ber must have gone on increasing with the growing 
reputation of the S^pedator, When the Preface of the 
Four Seiinom of Dr. Fleetwood, Bishop of Llandaff, was 
suppressed by order of the House of Commons, the Spec- 
tatm' piinted it in its 384th number, thus conveying, as 
the Bishop said in a letter to Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury* 
fourteen thousand copies of the condemned preface into 
people’s hands that would otherwise have never seen or 
heard of it.” Making allowance for the extraordinary 
character of the number, it is not unreasonable to con- 
clude that the usual daily issue of the Spectatm- to readers 
in air parts of the kingdom would, towards the close of 
its career, have reached '^en thousand copies. The 
separate papers were afterwards collected into octavo 
volumes, which were sold, like the volumes of the Tatler^ 
for a guinea a-piece. Steele tells us that more than nine 
thousand copies of each volume were sold off.^ 

Nothing could have been better timed than the 
appearance of the Spectator; it may indeed be doubted 
whether it could have been produced mth success at 
any other period. Had it been projected earlier, while 
^ Spectator, No. 10. ^ Ibid.^ No, 655. 
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Addison was still in office, his thoughts would have been 
diverted to other subjects, and he would have been 
unlikely to survey the world with quite impartial eyes ; 
had the publication been delayed it would have come 
before the public when the balance of all minds was dis- 
turbed by the dangers of the political situation, llie 
difficulty of preserving neutrality under such circum- 
stances -was soon shown by the fate of the Giianlian, 
Shortly after the Sjpedator was discontinued this new 
paper was designed by the fertile inv^ition of Steele, 
with every intention of keeping it, like its predecessor, 
free from the entanglements of party. But it had not 
proceeded be 3 J^ond the forty-first number when the vehe- 
ment partizanship of Steele was excited by the Tory 
Examiner; in the 128tli number appeared a letter, signed 
“ An English Tory,” calling for the demolition of Dun- 
kirk, while soon afterwards, finding that his political 
feelings were hampered by the design on which the 
Guardian was conducted, he dropped it and replaced it 
with a paper called the Englishman. Addison himself, 
who had been a frequent contributor to the Guardian^ 
did not aid in the Englishman, of the violent party tone 
of which he strongly disapproved. A few years after- 
wards the old friends and coadjutors in the Tatler and 
Spectator found themselves maintaining an angry con- 
troversy in the opposing pages of the Old Whig and the 
Plebeian. 
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It is a peculiarity in Addison’s life that Fortune, as if 
conspiring with the happiness of his genius, constantly- 
furnished him with favourable opportunities for the 
exercise of his powers. The pension granted him by 
Halifax enabled him, while he was yet a young man, to 
add to his knowledge of classical literature an intimate 
acquaintance with the languages and governments of the 
chief European states. When his fortunes were at the 
lowest ebb on his return from his travels his introduction 
to Godolphin by Halifax, the consequence of which was 
The Camjpaign, procured him at once celebrity and 
advancement. The appearance of the Tatler, though due 
entirely to the invention of Steele, prepared the way fox 
development of the genius that prevailed in the Spectator. 
But the climax of Addison’s good fortune was certainly 
the successful production of Cato, a play which, on its own 
merits, might have been read with interest by the scholars 
of the time, but which could scarcely have succeeded on 
the stage if it had not been appropriated and made part 
of our national life by the violence of political passion. 

Addison had not the genius of a dramatist. The 
grace, the irony, the fastidious refinement which give 
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Mm such an unrivalled capacity in describing and criti- 
cising the humours of men as a spectator did not qualify 
him for imaginative sympathy with their actions and 
passions. But, like most men of ability in that period, 
his thoughts were drawn towards the stage, and even in 
Dryden^s lifetime he had sent him a play in manuscript 
asking him to use his interest to obtain its performance. 
The old poet returned it, we are told, ‘^^with many com- 
mendations, but with an expression of his opinion tnat on 
the stage it would not meet with its deserved success.” 
Addison nevertheless persevered in his attempts, and 
during his travels he wrote four acts of the tragedy of Cato^ 
the design of wMch, according to Tickell, he had formed 
while he was at Oxford, though he certainly borrowed 
many incidents in the play from a tragedy on the same 
subject which he saw performed at Venice.^ It is char- 
acteristic, however, of the undramatic mood in which he 
executed his task that the last act was not written till 
shortly before the performance of the play, many years 
later. As early as 1703 the drama was shown to Cibber 
by Steele, who said that “whatever spirit Mr. Addison 
had shown in his writing it, he doubted that he would 
never have courage enough to let his Cato stand the 
censure of an English audience ; that it had only been 
the amusement of his leisure hours in Italy, and was 
never intended for the stage.” He seems to have 
remained of the same opinion on the very eve of the 
performance of the play. “ When Mr. Addison,” says 
Pope, as reported by Spence, “ had finished his Cato he 
brought it to me, desired to have my sincere opinion of 
it, and left it with me for three or four days. I gave 
^ See Addison^s Works (TickelFs edition), vol. v., p. 187. 
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him my opinion of it sincerely, which was Hhat I 
thought he had better not act it, and that he would 
get reputation enough by only printing it/ This I said 
as thinking the lines well written, but the piece not 
theatrical enough. Sometime after Mr. Addison said 
‘that his own opinion was the same with mine, but 
that some particular friends of his whom he could not 
disoblige insisted on its being acted.’ ” ^ 

U«.doubtedly Pope was right in principle, and anybody 
who reads the thirty-ninth paper in the Spectator may see, 
not only that Addison was out of S3rmpathy with the 
traditions of the English stage, but that his whole turn 
of thought disqualified him from comprehending the 
motives of dramatic composition. “The modern drama,” 
says he, “ excels that of Greece and Eome in the intricacy 
and disposition of the fable ; but, what a Christian writer 
would be ashamed to own, falls infinitely short of it in 
the moral part of the performance.” And the. entire 
drift of the criticism that follows relates to the thought, 
the sentiment, and the expression of the modern drama, 
rather than to the really essential question, the nature 
of the action. It is false criticism to say that the greatest 
dramas of Shakespeare fail^in morality as compared with 
those of the Greek tragedians. That the manner in 
which the moral is conveyed is different in each case 
is of course true, since the subjects of Greek tragedy 
were selected from Greek mythology, and were treated 
by JEschylus and Sophocles, at all events, in a religious 
spirit, whereas the plays of Shakespeare are only indirectly 
Christian, and produce their effect by an appeal to the 
individual conscience. None the less is it the case that 
^ Spence’s Anecdotes^ p. 196. 
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Macbethj Samlet^ and Lear have for modern audiences a 
far deeper moral meaning than the Agamenmon or the 
(Edipus Tyy^annus. The tragic motive in Greek tragedy 
is the impotence of man in the face of moral law or 
necessity ; in Shakespeare’s tragedies it is the corruption 
of the will, some sin of the individual against the law of 
God, which brings its own punishment. There w^as 
nothing in this principle of which a Christian dramatist 
need have been ashamed ; and, as regards Shakespgare at 
any rate, it is evident that Addison’s criticism is unjust. 

It is, however, by no means undeserved in its applica- 
tion to the class of plays which grew up after the 
Eestoration. Under that o^dgime the moral spirit of the 
Shakespearian drama entirely disappears. The king, whose 
temper was averse to tragedy and whose taste had been 
formed on French models, desired to see every play end 
happily. “I am going to end a piece,” writes Eoger, 
Earl of Orrery, to a friend, “ in the French style, because 
I have heard the King declare that he preferred their 
manner to our own.” The greatest tragedies of the 
Elizabethan age were transformed to suit this new 
fashion ; even King Lear obtained a happy deliver- 
ance from his sufferings in satisfaction of the require- 
ments of an effeminate Court. Addison very wittily 
ridicules this false taste fci -the fortieth number of the 
Spectator. He is not less felicitous in his remarks on the 
sentiments and the style of the Caroline drama, though he 
does not sufficiently discriminate his censure, which he 
bestows equally on the dramatists of the Eestoration and 
on Shakespeare. Two main characteristics appear in all 
the productions of the former epoch — the monarchical 
spirit and the fashion of gallantry. The names of the 
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plays speak for tkemselves : on the one hand, Tim Indim 
Empem\ Aurengzehe^ Tim Indian Queen, The Conquest of 
Granada, The Fate of Hannibal; on the other, Secfi'et Low, 
Tyrannic Love, Love and Vengeance, The Rival Queens, Theo- 
dosius, or the Potver of Love, and numberless others of the 
same kind. In the one set of dramas the poet sought to 
arouse the passion of pity by exhibiting the downfall of 
persons of high estate ; in the other he appealed to the 
sentiment of romantic passion. Such were the fruits of 
that taste for Blench romance which was encouraged by 
Charles II., and which sought to disguise the absence of 
genuine emotion by the togid bombast of its sentiment 
and the epigrammatic declamation of its rhymed verse. 

At the same time the taste of the nation having been 
once turned into French channels, a remedy for these 
defects was naturally sought for from French sources; 
and just as the school of Eacine and Boileau set its face 
against the extravagances of the romantic coteries, so 
Addison and his English followers, adopting the prin- 
ciples of the French classicists, applied them to the 
reformation of the English theatre. Hence arose a great 
revival of respect for the poetical doctrines of Aristotle, 
regard for the unities of t^e and place, attention to the 
proprieties of sentiment and diction — ^in a word, for ail 
those characteristics of s^le afterwards summed up in 
the phrase correctness.” 

This habit of thought, useful as an antidote to extra- 
vagance, was not fertile as a motive of dramatic produc- 
tion. Addison worked with strict and conscious attention 
to his critical principles : the consequence is that his 
Cato, though superficially correct,” is a passionless and 
mechanical play. He had combated with reason the 
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‘‘ridiculous doctrine in modern criticism, that writers of 
tragedy are obliged to an equal distribution of rewards 
and punishments, and an impartial execution of poetical 
justice. ^ But his reasoning led him on to deny that thq. 
idea of justice is an essential element in tragedy. “ We 
find,’^ says he, “that good and evil happen alike to all 
men on this side the grave ; and, as the principle design 
of tragedy is to raise commiseration and terror in the 
minds of the audience, we shall defeat this great end if 
we always make virtue and innocence happy and success- 
ful. . . . The ancient writers of tragedy treated men in 
their plays as they are dealt within the world, by making 
virtue sometimes happy and sometimes miserable, as they 
found it in the fable which they made choice of, or as it 
might affect their audience in the most agreeable man- 
ner.''^ But it is certain that the fable which the two 
greatest of the Greek tragedians “made choice of” was 
always of a religious nature, and that the idea of Justice 
was never absent from it ; it is also certain that Eetribu- 
tion is a vital element in all the tragedies of Shakespeare. 
The notion that the essence of tragedy consists in the spec- 
tacle of a good man struggling with adversity is a concep- 
tion derived through the French from the Eoman Stoics ; 
it is not found in the works of the greatest tragic poets. 

This, however, was AddiSoii^s central motive, and this 
is what Pope, in his famous Prologue, assigns to him as 
his chief praise. 


“ Our author shuns by vulgar springs to move 
The hero’s glory or the virgin’s love ; 

In pitying love we but our weakness show. 
And wild ambition well deserves its woe. 


* Bjoectatoff No. 40. 


® Ihid. 
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Here tears sliall flow from a more generous cause, 
Sucli tears as patriots shed for dying laws : 

He bids your breasts witb ancient ardour rise 
And calls forth Eoman drops from British eyes* 
Virtue confessed in human shape he draws, 

What Plato thought, and godlike Cato was : 

No common object to your sight displays, 

But what with pleasure heaVn itseK surveys ; 

A brave man struggling in the storms of fate, 
And greatly falling with a falling state.” 


Ik 

A falling state offers a tragic spectacle to the thought 
ind the reason, l3ut not one that can be represented on 
ihe stage so as to move the passions of the spectators. 
The character of Cato, as exhibited by Addison, is an 
abstraction, round which a number of other lay figures 
ire skilfully grouped for the delivery of lofty and appro- 
priate sentiments. Juba, the virtuous young prince of 
Numidia, the admirer of Gatovs virtue, Portius and 
Marcus, Cato’s virtuous sons, and Marcia, his virtuous 
laughter, are all equally admirable and equally lifeless. 
Johnson’s criticism of the play leaves little to be said. 


About things,” he observes, “on which the public 
thinks long it commonly attains to think right ,* and of Goto 
it has not been unjustly determined that it is rather a poem 
in dialogue than a drama, rather a succession of just senti- 
ments in elegant language than a representation of natural 
affections, or of any state probab^ or possible in human life. 
Nothing here ‘excites or assuages emotion;' here is ‘no 
magical power of raising fantastic terror or wild anxiety.' 
The events are expected witliout solicitude, and are remem- 
bered without joy or sorrow. Of the agents we have no care ; 
we consider not what they are doing or what they are suffer- 
ing ; we wish only to know wdiat they have to say, Cato is 
a being above our solicitude ; a man of whom the gods take 
care, and whom we leave to their care with heedless confi- 
dence. To the rest neither gods nor men can have much 
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attention, for tliere is not one among them that strongly 
attracts either affection or esteem. But they are made the 
vehicles of such sentiments and such expressions that there is 
scarcely a scene in the play which the reader does not wish 
to impress upon his memory.” 

To this it may be added that, from the essentially 
imdramatic bent of Addison’s genius, whenever he con- 
trives a train of incident he manages to make it a little 
absurd. Dennis has pointed out with considerable humour 
the consequences of his conscientious adherence to the 
unity of place, whereby every species of action in the play, 
love-making, conspiracy, debating, and fighting, is made 
to take place in the ‘ large hall in the governor’s palace 
of Utica.’ It is strange that Addison’s keen sense of the 
ridiculous, which inspired so happily his criticisms on the 
allegorical paintings at Versailles,^ should not have shown 
him the incongruities which Dennis discerned ; but, in 
truth, they pervade the atmosphere of the whole play. 
All the actors — the distracted lovers, the good young 
man, Juba, and the blundering conspirator, Sempronius — 
seem to be oppressed with an uneasy consciousness that 
they have a character to sustain and are not confident of 
coming up to what is expected of them. This is especially 
the case with Fortius, a pragmatic young Eoman, w’-hose 
praiseworthy but futile atteijjipts to unite the qualities of 
Stoical fortitude, romantic passion, and fraternal loyalty, 
exhibit him in a position of almost comic embarrassment. 
According to Pope, “ the love part was flung in after, 
to comply with the popular taste;” but the removal of 
these scenes would make the play so remarkably barren 
of incident that it is a little difficult to credit the state- 
ment. 

^ See p, 45. 
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The deficiencies of Caio as an acting play were, how- 
ever, more than counterhalanced by the violence of party 
spirit, which insisted on investing the comparatively tame 
sentiments assigned to the Eoman champions of liberty 
with a pointed modern application. In 1713 the rage of 
the contending factions was at its highest point. The 
Tories were suspected, not without reason, of designs 
against the Act of Settlement ; the Whigs, on the other 
hand, were still suffering in public opinion from the 
charge of having for their own advantage protracted the 
war with Louis XIV. Marlborough had been accused 
in 1711 of receiving bribes while commander -in -chief, 
and had been dismissed from all his employments. Dis- 
appointment, envy, revenge, and no doubt a genuine 
apprehension for the public safety, inspired the attacks 
of the Whigs upon their rivals • and when it was known 
that Addison had in his drawers an unfinished play on 
so promising a subject as Cato, great pressure was put 
upon him by his friends to complete it for the stage. 
Somewhat unwillingly, apparently, he roused himself to 
the task. So small, indeed, was his inclination for it, 
that he is said in the first instance to have asked Hughes, 
afterwards mthor of the of Da/}?.adms, to write a fifth 
act for him. Hughes undertook to do so, but on return- 
ing a few days afterwards WilSi his own performance, he 
found that Addison had himself finished the play. In 
spite of the judgment of the critics, Cato was quickly 
hurried off for rehearsal, doubtless -with many fears on 
the part of the author. His anxieties during this period 
must have been great. ‘‘I was this morning, writes 
Swift to Stella on the 6th of April, “at ten at the 
rehearsal of Mr. Addison's play, called Cato, which is to 
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be acted on Friday. There was not half a score of ns to 
see it. We stood on the stage, and it was foolish enough 
to see the actors prompted every moment, and the poet 
directing them, and the drab that acts Cato's daughter 
(Mrs. Oldfield) out in the midst of a passionate part, and 
then calling out ‘ What's next 1 ' " 

Mrs. Oldfield not only occasionally forgot the poet's 
text; she also criticised it. She seems to have objected 
to the original draft of a speech of Fortius in the cecond 
scene of the third act ; and Pope, whoseradvice Addison 
appears to have frequently asked, suggested the present 
reading : 

Fixt in astonishment, I gaze xii^on thee 
Like one just blasted by a stroke from heaven 
Who pants for breath, and stiffens^ yet alive^ 

In dreadful looks : a monument of wrath." ^ 

Pope also proposed the alteration of the last line in the 
play from 

And oh, 'twas this that ended Cato's life," 
to 

“ And robs the guilty world of Cato’s life ; " 

and he was generally the cause of many modifications. 

I believe,” said he to Spence, “ Mr. Addison did not 
leave a word unchanged that I objected to in his Oato^^ 
On the 13th of April tlie play was ready for perform- 
ance, and contemporary accounts give a vivid picture of 
the eagerness of the public, the excitement of parties, 
and the apprehensions of the author. “On our first 
night of acting it,” says Cibber in his Apology, speaking 
of the subsequent representation at Oxford, “ our house 
was, in a manner, invested, and enti'ance demanded by 

» Ihid,, p. 151. 


^ Spence’s Anecdotes^ p. 151. 
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twelye o’clock at noon ; and before one it was not wide 
enough for many who came too late for their places. The 
same crowds continued for three days together — an un- 
common curiosity in that place ; and the death of Cato 
triumphed over the injuries of Csesar everywhere.” The 
prologue — a very fine one — was contributed by Pope ; 
the epilogue — ^written, according to the execrable taste 
fashionable after the Eestoration, in a comic vein — ^by 
Garth.* As to the performance itself, a very lively record 
of the effect it« produced remains in Pope’s letter to 
Trumbull of the 30th April 1713 : — 

“ Cato was not so much the wonder of Borne in his days^, 
as he is of Britain in ours ; and though all the foolish industry 
* possible had been used to make it thought a party play, yet 
what the author said of another may the most properly be 
applied to him on this occasion : 

‘ Envy itself is dumb, in wonder lost, 

And factions strive who shall applaud him most i’ ^ 

The numerous and violent claps of the Whig party on the one 
side of the theatre were echoed back by the Tories on the 
other ; wMle the author sweated behind the scenes with con- 
cern to find their applause proceeding more from the hand 
than the head. This was the case, too, with the Prologue- 
waiter, who was clapped into a staunch Whig at the end of 
every two lines. I believe you have heard that, after all the 
applauses of the opposite fac4ioa, my Lord Bolingbroke sent 
for Booth, who played Cato, into the box, between one of the 
acts, and presented him with fifty guineas, in acknowledgment, 
as he expressed it, for defending the cause of liberty so well 
against a perpetual dictator. Lhe Whigs are unwilling to be 
distanced this way, and therefore design a present to the same 
Cato very speedily ; in the meantime they are getting ready 
as good a sentence as the former on their side ; so betwixt 


^ These lines are to be found in The Campaign^ see p. 56. 
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tkem it is probable that Cato (as Dr. Gaii:h expressed it) may 
have something to live upon after he dies.” 


The Queen herself partook, or feigned to partake, of 
the general enthusiasm, and expressed a wish that the 
play should he dedicated to her. This honour had, how- 
ever, been already designed by the poet for the Duchess 
of Marlborough, so that, finding himself unable under the 
circumstances to fulfil his intentions, he decided to leave 
the play without any dedication. Oato ran for the then 
unprecedented period of thirty-five nrghts. Addison 
appears to have behaved with great liberality to the actors, 
and, at Oxford, to have handed over to them all the 
profits of the first night’s performance; while they in 
return, Cibber tells us, thought themselves “obliged to 
spare no pains in the proper decorations ” of the piece. 

The fame of Cato spread from England to the Con- 
tinent. It was twice translated into Italian, twice 
into French, and once into Latin ; a French and a Ger- 
man imitation of it were also published. Voltaire, to 
whom Shakespeare appeared no better than an inspired 
barbarian, praises it in the highest terms, “ The first 
English writer ivho composed a Regular tragedy and infused 
a spirit of elegance through every part of it was,” says 
he, “ the illustrious Mr. A^dj^son. His Cato is a master- 
piece, both with regard to the diction and the harmony 
and beauty of the numbers. The character of Cato is, 
in my opinion, greatly superior to that of Cornelia in the 
Pom^ey of Corneille, for Cato is great without anything 
of fustian, and Cornelia, who besides is not a necessary 
character, tends sometimes to bombast.” Even he, how- 
ever, could not put up with the love-scenes. 
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Addison Ta d4j^ tentd ; 

C’4toit le poete des s^ges, 

Mais il etoit trop concert^, 

Et dans son Caton si vantd 
Les deux filles en v4rit4, 

Sont d’insipides personages. 

Imitez dn grand Addison 
Senlement ce qii’il a de bon.’^ 

There were, of course, not wanting voices of detraction. 
A graduate of Oxford attacked Cato in a pamphlet en- 
titled Mr. Addmn turned Tory ^ in which the party spirit 
of the play was censured. Dr. Sewell, a well-known 
physician of the day — afterwards satirised by Pope as 
“ Sanguine Sewell ” — undertook Addison’s defence, and 
•showed that he owed his success to the poetical, and not to 
the political merits of his drama. A much more formid- 
able critic appeared in John Dennis, a specimen of whose 
criticism on Cato is preserved in Johnson’s Life, and who, 
it must be owned, went a great deal nearer the mark in 
his judgment than did Voltaire. Dennis had many of 
the qualities of a good critic. Though his judgment was 
often overborne by his passion, he generally contrived to 
fasten on the weak points of the works which he criti- 
cised, and he at once detected the undramatic character 
of Cato, His ridicule of the absurdities arising out of 
Addison’s rigid observance* of the unity of place is ex- 
tremely humorous and quite unanswerable. But, as 
usual, he spoiled his case by the violence and want of dis- 
crimination in his censure, which betrayed too plainly the 
personal feelings of the writer. It is said that Dennis was 
offended with Addison for not having adequately exhibited 
his talents in the Spectator when mention was made of 
his works, and he certainly did complain in a published 
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letter that Addison had chosen to quote ’ a couplet from 
his translation of Boileau in preference to another from a 
poem on the battle of Kamilies, which he himself thought 
better of. But the fact seems to have been overlooked 
thafe Dennis had other grounds for resentment. In the 
40th number of the Sjpedatm* the writer speaks of a 
ridiculous doctrine of modern criticism, that they (tragic 
writers) are obliged to an equal distribution of rewards 
and punishments, and an impartial execution of poetical 
justice.” This was a plain stroke at Dj^nnis, who was a 
well-known advocate of the doctrine ; and a considerable 
portion of the critic’s gall was therefore expended on 
Addison’s violation of the supposed rule in Cato. 

Looking at Cato from Voltaire’s point of view — which . 
was Addison’s own — and having regard to the spirit of 
elegance infused through every part of it, there is much 
to admire in the play. It is full of pointed sentences, 
such as — 

’Tis not in mortals to command success, 

But well do more, Sempronius, well deserve it.” 

It has also many fine descriptive passages, the best of 
which, perhaps, occurs in ther dialogue between Syphax 
and Juba respecting civilised and barbarian virtues : 

“ Believe me, prince, there's not an African 
That traverses our vast Numidian deserts 
In quest of prey, and lives upon his bow, 

But better practises these boasted virtues. 

Coarse are his meals, the fortune of the chase, 

Amidst the running streams he slakes his thirst, 

Toils all the day, and at th’ approach of night 
On the first friendly bank he throws him down, 

Or rests his head upon a rock till morn : 
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Then ri*s fresh, pursues his wonted game, 

And if the following day he chance to find 
A new repast, or an imtasted spring, 

Blesses his stars, and thinks it luxury.’^ 

But in all those parts of the poem where action and not 
ornament is demanded, we seem to perceive the work of 
a poet who was constantly thinking of what his cliaracters 
ought to say in the situation, rather than of one who was 
actually living with them in the situation itself. Take 
Sempronius' speech to Syphax describing the horrors of 
the conspirator’s position : 

Eemember, Syphax, we nmst work in haste : 

0 think what anxious moments pass between 
The birth of plots and their last fatal period. 

^ Oh I ’tis a dreadful interval of time, 

Filled up with horror all, and big with death I 
Destruction hangs on every word we speak, 

On every thought, till the concluding stroke 
Detennines all, and closes our design.” 

Compare with this the language of real tragedy, the 
soliloquy of Brutus in Julius Omsar, on which Addison 
apparently meant to improve : 

Since Cassius first did whet me against Ciesar 

1 have not slept. • 

Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, fll^he interim is 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream : 

The genius and the mortal instruments 
Are then in council ; and the state of man, 

Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of an insurrection.” 

These two passages are good examples of the French 
and English ideals of dramatic diction, though the lines 
from Colo are more figurative than is usual in that play. 
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Addison deliberately aimed at this Frenc'A manner. “ I 
must observe,” says he, ^‘that when our thoughts arc 
great and just they are often obscured by the sounding 
phrases, hard metaphors, and forced expressions in which 
they are clothed. Shakespeare is often very faulty in this 
particular.”^ Certainly he is; but who does not see that, 
in spite of his metaphoric style, the speech of Brutus just 
quoted is far simpler and more natural than the elegant 
“ correctness ” of Sempronius. ^ 

^ Spectator, No. 39. 



OHAPTEE m 

iDDISON’S QUARREL WITH POPE. 

m ■ ' 

It has been said that with Cato the good fortune of 
Addison reached its climax. After his triumph in the 
theatre, though he filled great offices in the State and 
^wedded ‘‘ a noble wife,’^ his political success was marred 
by disagreements with one of his oldest friends ; while 
with the Countess of Warwick, if we are to believe Pope, 
he married discord.” Added to which he was unlucky 
enough to incur the enmity of the most poignant and 
vindictive of satiric poets, and a certain shadow has been 
for ever thrown over his character by the famous verses 
on “ Atticus,” It will be convenient in this chapter to 
investigate, as far as is possible, the truth as to the quarrel 
between Pope and Addison. The latter has hitherto 
been at a certain disadvant^e with the public, since 
the facts of the case were entirely furnished by Pope, 
and, though his account was dissected with great acute- 
ness by Blackstone in the BiograpMa BrUamim, the 
partizans of the poet were still able to plead that his un- 
contradicted statements could not be disposed of by mere 
considerations of probability. 

Pope’s account of his final rupture with Addison is 
reported by Spence as follows : — Philips seems to have 
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been encouraged to abuse me in coffee-libuses and con- 
versations : Gildon Avrote a thing about Wycherley in 
which he had abused both me and my relations very 
grossly. Lord Warwick himself told me one day Hhat 
it was in vain for me to endeavour to be ivell with Mr. 
•Addison ; that his jealous temper would never admit of 
a settled friendship between us; andj to convince me of 
what he had said, assured me that Addison had encouraged 
Gildon to publish those scandals, and had given Mm ten 
guineas after they were published.' Tho next day, while 
I was heated with what I had heard, I wrote a letter to 
Mr. Addison to let him know Hhat I was not un- 
acquainted with this behaviour of his; that, if I was to 
speak severely of him in return for it, it should not be*^ 
in such a dirty way ; that I would rather tell him himself 
fairly of his faults and allow his good qualities; and that 
it should be something in the following manner.' I then 
subjoined the first sketch of what has since been called my 
satire on Addison. He used me very civilly ever after ; 
and never did me any injustice, that I know of, from that 
time to his death, which was about three years after.” ^ 
Such was the story told by Pope in his own defence 
against the charge that he had written and circulated the 
lines on Addison after the latter’s death. In confirma- 
tion of his evidence, and in proof of his own good feeling 
for, and open dealing with Addison, he inserted in the 
so-called authorised edition of his correspondence in 1737 
several letters written apparently to Addison, while in 
what he pretended to be the surreptitious edition of 1735 
appeared a letter to Graggs, written in July 1715, which, 
as it contained many of the phrases and expressions used 
1 Spence’s Anecdotes^ pp. 148-149. 
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in the charactl: of Atticus, created an impression in the 
mind of the public that both letter and verses were 
written about the same time. No suspicion as to the 
genuineness of this correspondence was raised till the dis- 
covery of the Caryll letters, which first revealed the fact 
that most of the pretended letters to Addison had been 
really addressed to Caryll; that there had been, in fact, no 
correspondence between Pope and Addison ; and that 
th#reft>re, in all probability, the letter to Graggs was also a 
fictitious composition, inserted in the so-called surrep- 
titious volume of 1735 to establish the credit of Pope’s 
own story. 

We must accordingly put aside as undeserving of cre- 
ifc dence the poet’s ingeniously constructed charge, at any rate 
in the particular shape in which it is preferred, and must 
endeavour to form for ourselves such a judgment as is 
rendered probable by the acknowledged facts of the case. 
What is indisputable is that in 1715 a rupture took 
place between Addison and Pope in consequence of the 
injury which the translator of the Iliad conceived him- 
self to have suffered from the countenance given to 
Tickell’s rival performance ; and that in 1723 we find 
the first mention of the satire upon Addison in a letter 
from Atterbury to Pope. The question is, what blame 
attaches to Addison for hi^c<?nduct in the matter of the 
two translations; and what is the amount of truth in Pope’s 
story respecting the composition of the verses on Atticus. 

Pope made Addison’s acquaintance in the year 1712. 
On the 20th of December 1711 Addison had noticed 
Pope’s Art of Criticism in the 253d number of the Spectator, 
partly, no doubt, in consequence of his perception of the 
merits of the poem, but probably at the particular instiga- 
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tion of Steele, whose acquaintance with x'ope may have 
been clue to the common friendship of both with Caryll. 
The praise bestowed on the Essay (as it was afterwards 
called) was of the finest and most liberal kind, and was 
the more welcome because it was preceded by a censure 
conveyed with admirable delicacy on “ the strokes of ill- 
nature ” which the poem contained. Pope was naturally 
exceedingly pleased, and wrote to Steele a letter of thanks 
under the impression that the latter was the wmteroof 
the paper, a misapprehension which ^Steele at once 
hastened to correct “ The paper,’’ says he, “ was writ- 
ten by one with whom I wdll make you acquainted, which 
is the best return I can make to you for your favour.” 

These words were doubtless used by Steele in the^' 
warmth of his aiFection for Addison, but they also ex- 
press the general estimation in which the latter was then 
held. He had recently established his man Button in a 
coffee-house in Covent Garden, where, surrounded by his 
little senate, Budgell, Tickell, Carey, and Philips, he 
ruled supreme over the world of taste and letters. Some- 
thing, no doubt, of the spirit of the coterie pervaded the 
select assembly. Addison could always find a word of 
condescending praise for his followers in the pages of the 
Spectator; he corrected their plays and mended their 
prologues; and they on their ‘side paid back their patron 
with unbounded reverence, perhaps justifying the satirical 
allusion of the poet to the applause ” so grateful to the 
ear of Atticus : 

While wits and Templars every sentence raise, 

And wonder with a foolish face of praise.’^ 

Pope, according to his own account, was admitted to the 
society and left it, as he said, because he found it sit 
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too far into tlfe niglit for his health. It may, however, 
be suspected that the natures of the author of the 
Dunciad and of the creator of Sir Eoger de Coveiiey, 
though touching each other at many points, were far 
from naturally congenial; that the essayist was well 
aware that the man who could write the Essay on 
Oritkism had a higher capacity for poetry than either 
himself or any of his followers ; and that the poet, on 
Ilk sMe, conscious of great if undeveloped powers, was 
inclined to resiwit the air of patronage with which he 
was treated by the King of Button's. Certain it is that 
the praise of Pope by Addison in number 253 of the 
Spectator is qualified (though by no means unjustly), and 
that he is not spoken of with the same warmth as Tickell 
and Ambrose Philips in number 523. ^‘Addison,” said 
Pope to Spence, “ seemed to value himself more upon his 
poetry than upon his prose ; though he wrote the latter 
with such particular ease, fluency, and happiness." ^ This 
often happens; and perhaps the uneasy consciousness 
that, in spite of the reputation which his Campaign had 
secured for him, he was really inferior to such men as 
John Philips and Tickell, made Addison touchy at the 
idea of the entire circle bSing outshone by a new candi- ^ 
date for poetical fame. 

Whatever jealousy, hbw^ver, existed between the 
two was carefully suppressed during the first year of 
their acquaintance. Pope showed Addison the first 
draft of the Rape of the Lock, and, according to War- 
burton (whose account must be received with suspicion), 
imparted to him his design of adding the fairy machin- 
ery. If Addison really endeavoured to dissuade the 
^ Spence's AneedoteSt p. 257* 
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poet from making tliis exquisite addition '’the latter was 
on his side anxious that Cato, which, as has been said, 
was sho-wn to liim after its completion, sliould not be 
presented on the stage ; and his advice, if tested by the 
result, would have been quite as open as Addison’s to 
an unfavoui-able construction. He urote, however, for 
the play the famous Prologue, which Steele inserted 
with many compliments in the Gmrdian. But not long 
afterwards the eftect of the compliments was spoiled 
by the comparatively cold mention of Pope’s Pastorals 
in the same paper that contained a glowing panegyric 
on the Pastorals of Ambrose Philips. In revenge Pope 
wrote his paper commending Philips’ performance and 
depreciating his own, the irony of which, it is said, 
escaping the notice of Steele, was inserted by him in the 
Guardian, much to the amusement of Addison and more 
to the disgust of Philips. 

The occasion on which Pope’s pique against Addison 
began to develop into bitter resentment is sufSciently 
indicated by the date which the poet assigns to the first 
letter in the concocted correspondence — viz. July 20, 
1713. This letter (which is taken, -with a few slight 
alterations of names, from dne written to Caryll on 
November 19, 1712) opens as follows 


“I am more joyed at your return than I should be at 
that of the sun, so much as I wish for him this melancholy 
wet season; but it has a fate too like yours to be displeasing 
to owls and obscure animals, who cannot bear his lustre. 
What puts me in mind of these night-birds was John Dennis, 
whom I think you are best revenged upon, as the sun was 
in the £a.ble upon those bats and beastly birds above men- 
tioned, only by shining on. I am so far from esteeming it 
any: misfortune, that I congratulate you upon having your 
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sliare in tliat wlidi all tlie great men and all tlie good men 
that ever lived have had their part of — envy and calmnny. 
To he uncensnred and to he ohscnre is the same thing. Yon 
may conclude from what I here say that it was never in my 
thoughts to have offered yon my pen in any direct reply to 
such a critic, hut only in some little raillery, not in defence 
of you, hut in contempt of him.” 

The allusion is to the squib called Dr, Norm^ Nar- 
ratim of the Frenzy of John Dennis^ which, it appears, was 
sh»wn^ to Addison hy Pope before its appearance, and 
after the publication of which Addison caused Steele to 
write to Lintot in the following terms : — 

Mr. Lintot, — Mr. Addison desired me to tell you that 
he wholly disapproves the manner of treating Mr. Dennis in 
'^a little pamphlet hy way of Mr. Norris’ account. When he 
thinks fit to take notice of Mr. Dennis’ objections to his 
writings, he will do it in a way Mr. Dennis shall have no 
just reason to complain of. But when the papers above 
mentioned were offered to he communicated to him he said 
he could not, either in honour or conscience, he privy to 
such a treatment, and was sorry to hear of it. — I am, sir, 
your very humble servant.” 

Pope^s motive in writing the pamphlet was, as John- 
son says, “to give his resentment full play without 
appearing to revenge himself” for the attack which 
Dennis had made on his own poems. Addison doubtless 
divined the truth ; hut the* wording of the letter which 
he caused a third person to write to Lintot certainly 
seems studiously offensive to Pope, who had, professedly 
at any rate, placed his pen at his service, and who had 
connected his own name with Cato by the fine Prologue 
he had written in its praise. Lintot would of course 
have shown Pope Steele^s letter, and we may be sure 
that the lofty tone taken by Addison in speaking of the 
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pamphlet would have rankled bitterl/qn the noet’-i 
mind. ^ ® 

_ At the same time Philips, who was naturally enraged 
with Pope on account of the ridicule with which the 
latter had covered his Pastamh, endeavoured to widen 
the breach by spreading a report that Pope had entered 
into a conspiracy to write against the \^Tiigg and to 
undermine the reputation of Addison. Addison seems 
to have lent a ready ear to these accusations At ©ly 
rate Pope thought so; for when tfe good-natured 
painter Jeiwas sought to bring about a composition he 
■wrote to him (27th August 1714) : ’ 

“What you mentioned of the friendly office von m 
deavouied to do betwixt Mr. Addison and me iserve^ 
acknowledgment on my part. You thoroughly know my 
regard to his character, and my propensity to testify it ty 
all ways in my power. You as thoroughly know the 
scandalous meanness of that proceeding, which was used by 
Philips, to “'ake a man I so highly value suspect my dia^ 
position towards him. But as, after all, Mr. Addison Ymlf 
be the judge in what regards liimself, and has seemed to be 
no very just one to me, so I must own to you I exnect 
nothing but civility from him, how much soevL I wish S 
his fnendship. As for any offi^s of real kindness or sei^v^L 
which It is in his power to do me, I should be ashamed tn 
receive them from any man who had no better oniS£ 5 
my morals than to think me" a"party man, nor of m^ terrier 
than to beheve me capable of maligning or envyin^othL’s 
reputation as a poet. So I leave it to time to convince hto 
as to both, to show him the shallow depths of those half 
witted creatures who misinformed him, and to prove that I 
am incapable of endeavouring to lessen a persm whom I 
would be proud to imitate and therefore ashamed to flatter 
In a word, Mr. Addison is sure of my resperat !n t 
and of my real friendship whenever he shaE thtok & to 
know me for wliat I 
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It IS evidei§ from the tone of this letter that all the 
materials for a violent quarrel wei^e in existence. On 
the one side was Addison with probably an instinctive 
dislike of Pope’s character, intensified by the injurious 
reports circulated against Pope in the little senate ” at 
Button’s; with a nature somewhat cold and reserved; 
and with something of literary jealousy partly arising 
from a sense of what was due to his acknowledged 
sui^remacy, and partly from a perception that there had 
appeared a verjj formidable “ brother near the throne,” 
On the side of Pope there was an eager sensitiveness, 
ever craving for recognition and praise, with an ab- 
normal irritability prone to watch for, and reluctant to 
forgive, anything in the shape of a slight or an injury. 
Slights and injuries he ' already deemed himself to have 
received, and accordingly, when Tickell in 1715 published 
his translation of the first book of the Iliad at the same 
time with his own translation of the first four books, his 
smothered resentment broke into a blaze at what he 
imagined to be a conspiracy to damage his poetical 
reputation. Many years afterwards, when the quarrel 
between Addison and himself had become notorious, he 
arranged his version of i? for the public in a manner 
which is indeed far from assisting us to a knowledge of 
the truth, but which eni!bl?s us to understand very 
clearly what was passing in his mind at the time. 

The subscription for Pope’s translation of the Iliad 
was set on foot in November 1713. On the 10th October 
1714, having two books completed, he wished to submit 
them — or at any rate he told the public so in 1735 — to 
Addison’s judgment. This was at a date when, as he 
informed Spence, “there had been a coldness between 
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Mr. Addison and me for some time. According to the 
letter which appears in his published correspondence, he 
wrote to Addison on the subject as follows : — 

have been acquainted by one of my friends, who 
omits no opportunities of gratifying me, that you have lately 
been pleased to speak of me in a manner which nothing but 
the real respect I have for you can deserve. May I hope 
that some late malevolences have lost their effect ? . . . 
As to what you have said of me I shall never believe that 
the author of Gato can speak one thing and think ^notlJer. 
As a x>roof that I account you sincere, I beg a favour of you, 
— it is that you would look over the two first books of my 
translation of Homer, which are in the hands of Lord Hali- 
fax. I am sensible how much the reputation of any poetical 
work mil depend upon the character you give it. It is 
therefore some evidence of the trust I repose in your gootV 
will when I give you this opportunity of speaking ill of me 
with justice, and yet expect you will tell me your truest 
thoughts at the same time you tell others your most favour- 
able ones.” ^ 

Whethei’ the facts reported in this letter were as 
fictitious as we have a right to assume the letter itself 
to be, it is impossible to say ; Pope at any rate told 
Spence the following story, which is clearly meant to 
fall in vdth the evidence of the correspondence : — 

“On his meeting me there (Button’s Coffee House) ‘‘he 
took me aside and said he should be glad to dine with me at 
such a tavern if I would stay t&l those people (Bndgell and 
Philips) w’ere gone. Wb went accordingly, and after dinner 
Mr. Addison said ‘ that he had wanted for some time to 
talk with me : that his friend Tickell had formerly, while at 
Oxford, translated the first book of the Iliad. That he now 
designed to print it ; and had desired him to look it over : 
he must therefore beg that I would not desire him to look 
over my first book, because, if he did, it would have the air 


1 Pope’s JForks, BIwin and Courtliope’s edition, vol, vi. p. 408. 
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of double dealilg.’ I assured liim that I did not take it ill 
of Mr. Tickell that he was going to publish his translation.; 
that he certainly had as much right to translate any author 
as myself ; and that puhlisliing both was entering on a fair 
stage. I then added ‘ that I would not desire liiin to look 
over niy first book of the Iliad because he had looked over 
Mr. Tickell’s ; but could wish to have the benefit of his 
observations on iny second, which I had tlien finished, and 
which Mr. Tickell had not touched upon.^ Accordingly I 
sent Mm the second book the next morning ; and in a few 
dafs Ifb returned it with very high commendation. Soon 
after it was genei;^lly known that Mr. Tickell was publishing 
the first book of the Iliad I met Br. Young in the street, 
and upon our falling into that subject, the doctor expressed 
a great deal of surj>rise at TickelPs having such a translation 
by him so long. He said that it was inconceivable to him ; 
^and that there must be some mistake in the matter : that he 
and Tickell were so intimately acquainted at Oxford that 
each used to communicate to the other whatever verses they 
wrote, even to the least things : that Tickell could not have 
been busied in so long a w'ork there without his knowing 
something of the matter ; and that he had never heard a 
single word of it till this occasion.”^ 

It is scarcely necessary to say that, after the light 
that has been thrown on Pope’s character by the de- 
tection of the frauds he practised in the publication of 
his correspondence, it is iilipossible to give any credence 
to the tales he poured into Spence’s ear tending to 
blacken Addison’s charac^ei^ and to exalt his own. 
Tickell’s MS. of the translation is in existence, and all 
the evidence tends to show that he Avas really the 
author of it. But the above statement may be taken to 
reflect accurately enough the rage, the resentment and 
the suspicion which disturbed Pope’s own mind on the 
appearance of the rival translation. We can scarcely 

^ Spence’s Anecdotes, p. 146. 
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doubt that it was this, and this alone, wlivcli roused him 
to such glowing indignation, and inspired him to write 
the character of Atticus. When the verses were made 
public, after Addison’s death, he probably perceived 
that the public would not consider the evidence for 
Addison’s collusion with Tickell to be sufficiently strong 
to afford a justification for the bitterness of the satire. 
It was necessary to advance some stronger plea for such 
retaliation, especially as rumour confidently aSsei^d 
that the lines had not been written tiH after Addison 
was dead. Hence the story told by Pope to Spence, 
proving first that the lines were not only written 
during Addison’s lifetime, but were actually sent to 
Addison himself; and secondly, that they were only-- 
composed after the strongest evidence had been afforded 
to the poet of his rival’s malignant disposition towards 
him. Hence, too, the publication in 1735 of the letter 
to Graggs, which, containing as it did many of the 
phrases and metaphors employed in the verses, seemed 
to supply indirect evidence that both were written 
about the same period. 

With regard to Pope’s story it is not too much to 
say that it entirely breaks (£>wn on examination. He 
professes to give it on the authority of Lord Warwick 
himself, reckoning, of course,*^ that the evidence of Addi- 
son’s own stepson woiBd be conclusive with the public. 
But Addison was not married to the Countess of War- 
wick till August 1716 ; and in the previous May he 
had bestowed the most liberal praise on Pope’s trans- 
lation in one of his papers in the Freeholder. For Lord 
Warwick therefore to argue at that date that Addison’s 
^‘jedous tem])er could never admit of a settled friend- 
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ship ’’ between^im and Pope was out of the question. 
If, on the other hand, Lord Warwick told his story to 
Pope before his mother’s marriage, the difficulty is 
equally great. The letter to Graggs, which, if it was 
ever sent to the latter at all, must obviously have 
been written in the same “ heat ” which prompted the 
satire on Atticus, is dated July 15, 1715, This fits in 
well enough with the date of the dispute about the rival 
trausla^ons of the Iliad^ but not with Lord Warwick’s 
story, for Wycherley, after whose death Gildon, we are 
told, was hired by Addison to abuse Pope, did not die 
till the December of that year. 

Again, the internal evidence of the character itself 
points to the fact that, when it was first composed, its 
‘^heat” was not caused by any information the poet 
had received of a transaction between Addison and 
Gildon. The following is the first published version of 
the satire : — 

“ If Dennis writes and rails in furious pet 
111 answer Dennis when I am in debt. 

If meagre Gildon draw Ms meaner quill, 

I wish the man a dimmer and sit still. 

But should there One whose better stars conspire 
To form a bard, and raise a genius higher. 

Blest with each talent^ahS. each art to please, 

And bom to live, converse, aad write with ease ; 
Should such a one, resolved to reign alone, 

Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne. 
View him with jealous yet with scornful eyes, 

Hate him for arts that caused himself to rise, 

Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 

And without sneering teach the rest to sneer. 

Alike reserved to blame or to commend, 

A timorous foe and a suspicious friend, 
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Fearing e'en fools, by flatterers besi(/^^ed, 

And so obliging that he ne’er obliged ; 

Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 

Just hit the fault, and hesitate dislike, 

IVlio when two wits on rival themes contest, 

Approves of both, hut likes the worst the best : 

Like Cato, give his little senate laws 
And sits attentive to his own applause ; 

While ,wits and templars every sentence praise 
And wonder with a foolish face of praise : 

Who would not laugh if such a man there be?-? ® 
Who would not weep if Addison yf^ere he ? ” 

There is sufficient corroborative evidence to allow us 
to believe that these lines w^ere actually written, as 
Pope says, during Addison's lifetime ; and if they were, 
the character of the satire would naturally suggest tha^ 
its motive was Addison's supposed conduct in the matter 
of the two translations of the Iliad, There is nothing 
in them to indicate any connection in the poet's mind 
between Gildon and Addison; on the other hand, 
the allusion to the “ two wits " shows the special griev- 
ance that formed the basis, in his imagination, of the 
whole character. Afterwards we find that “meaner 
quill " is replaced by “ venal quill ; " and the couplet 
about the rival translations is suppressed. The infer- 
ence is plain. When Pope was charged with having 
written the character after ‘"Addison's death, he found 
himself obliged, in *^611- defence, to furnish a moral 
justification for the satire ; and, after his own unfor- 
tunate manner, he proceeded to build up for himself a 
position on a number of systematic falsehoods. His 
story was probably so far true that the character was 
really written while Addison was alive ; on the other 
hand, it is not unreasonable to conclude that the entire 
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statement aboi§ Gildon and Lord Warwick is fabulous ; 
and, as the assertion that the lines were sent to Addison 
immediately after their composition is associated with 
these myths, this too may fairly he dismissed as equally 
undeserving of belief. 

As to the truth of the character of Atticus, however, 
it by no means follows, because Pope’s account of its 
origin is false, that the portrait itself is altogether 
untfue.'* The partizans of Addison endeavour to prove 
that it is throughout malicious and unjust. But no one 
can fail to perceive that the character itself is a very 
extraordinary picture of human nature ; and there is no 
reason to suppose that Addison was superior to the 
weaknesses of his kind. On the contrary, there is 
independent evidence to show that he was strongly 
influenced by that literary jealousy which makes the 
groundwork of the ideal character. This the piercing 
intelligence of Pope no doubt plainly discerned; his 
inflamed imagination built up on this foundation the 
wonderful fabric that has ever since continued to 
enchant the world. The reader who is acquainted with 
his own heart will probably not find much diiSculty in 
determining what elements in the character are derived 
from the substantial truth of nature, and what are to be 
ascribed to the exaggerated perceptions of Genius. 




CHAPTEE VIII. 

THE LAST YEARS OF HIS LIFE. *” 

The representation of Cato on the stage was a turning 
point in the political fortunes of the Whigs. In the 
same month the Queen announced, on the meeting of 
Parliament, the signature of the Treaty of Utrecht'. 
Whatever were the merits or demerits of the policy 
embodied in this instrument, it offered many points of 
attack to a compact and vigorous Opposition. The 
most salient of these was perhaps the alleged sacrifice 
of British commercial interests through the incompetence 
or corruption of the negotiators, and on this question 
the Whigs accordingly raised vehement and reiterated 
debates. Addison aided his political friends with an 
ingenious pamphlet on the subject called The late 
Trial and Convidion of Count Tariff, containing a 
narrative of the lawsuit between the Count and Good- 
man Fact, which is -Written with much spirit and pleas- 
antry. It is said that he also took the field in ansvrer 
to the Address to the Queen from the magistrates of 
Dunkirk, wherein Her Majesty was requested to waive 
the execution of the article in the Treaty providing for 
the demolition of the harbour and fortifications of that 
town j but if he wrote on the subject the pamphlet has 
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not been preselved by TickelL His old friend Steele 
was meanwhile involving himself in difficulties through 
the heat and impetuosity of his party passions. After 
the painful n fatip^ ce from partizanship imposed on him 
by the scheme of the I'atler and Spectator he had founded 
the Gtiiirdian on similar lines,, and had carried it on in 
a non-political spirit up to the 128th number, when his 
Whig feelings could restrain themselves no longer, and 
he Insm'ted a letter signed by An English Tory,’^ de- 
manding the imiSiediate demolition of Dunkirk. Soon 
afterwards he published a pamphlet called The Crisis 
to excite the apprehensions of the nation with regard to 
the Protestant succession, and, dropping the Guardian, 
Parted the Englishman, a political paper of extreme 
Whig views. He further irritated the Tory majority 
in Parliament by supporting the proposal of Sir Thomas 
Hanmer, as Speaker of the House of Commons, in a 
speech violently reflecting on the rejected Bill for a 
Treaty of Commerce with Prance. A complaint was 
brought before the House against the Crisis and two 
numbers of the Englishman, and Steel was ordered to 
attend and answer for his ^conduct. After the charge 
had been preferred against him, he asked for time to 
arrange his defence ; and tliis Joeing granted him after 
a warm debate, he reappeared in^his place a few days 
later, and made a long and able speech, which is said 
to have been prepared for him by Addison, acting 
under the instructions of the Kit-Kat Club. It did 
not, however, save him from being expelled from the 
House. 

Addison himself stood aloof, as far as was possible, 
from the heated atmosphere of party, occupying his 
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time chiefly vdtli the execution of litei4ry designs. In 

1713 he began a work on the Evidences of Christianity, 
which he never finished, and in the last half of the year 

1714 he completed the eighth volume of the Spectator. 
So moderate was his political attitude that Bolingbroke 
was not without hopes of bringing him over to the Tory 
side ; an interview, however, convinced him that it was 
useless to dream of converting Addison^s steady consti- 
tutional principle to his own ambitious schemes.^ ^ 

The condition of the Tory party wits indeed rapidly 
becoming desperate. Its leaders were at open variance 
with each other. Oxford, a veteran intriguer, was de- 
sirous of combining with the Whigs ; the more daring 
and brilliant Bolingbroke aimed at the restoration of tile 
exiled Stuarts. His influence, joined to natural family 
affection, prevailed with the Queen, who was persuaded to 
deprive Oxford of the Treasurer's staff. But her health 
was undermined, and a furious and indecent dispute be- 
tween the two Tory leaders in her own presence com- 
pletely prostrated her. She was carried from the Council, 
and sinking into a state of unconsciousness from which 
she never recovered, died op the 1st of August 1714. 

Meantime the Whigs were united and prepared. On 
the meeting of the Coipicil George I was proclaimed 
King without opposi|ion : Lord- Justices were authorised 
to administer affairs provisionally ; and Addison was 
appointed their Secretary. It is said, though on no 
good authority, that having, in discharge of his oflice, 
to announce to George 1. the death of the Queen, Addi- 
son was embarrassed in his choice of phrases for the 
occasion, and that the duty to which the best writer 
in the Spectator proved unequal was performed by a 
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common clerk.i Had Addison been quite unfamiliar 
with public life this story would have been more credible, 
but his experience in Ireland must have made him 
acquainted with the peculiarities of official English ; and 
some surviving specimens of his public correspondence 
prove him to have been a sufficient master in the art 
of saying nothing in a magnificent way. 

On the arrival of the King in England, the Earl of 
Sui;yierland was appointed to succeed the Duke of 
Shrewsbury as jliord- Lieutenant of Ireland, and he 
once more offered Addison the post of Chief Secretary. 
In that office the latter continued till the Earl’s resig- 
nation of the Lord -Lieutenancy in August 1715. It 
lyould appear to have been less lucrative to him than 
when he previously held it, and, indeed, than he him- 
self had expected ; the cause of this deficiency being, 
as he states, ^‘his Lordship’s absence from that king- 
dom, and his not being qualified to give out military 
commissions.” ^ He is said, nevertheless, to have shown 
the strictest probity and honour in his official dealings, 
and some of his extant correspondence (the authenticity 
of which, however, is guaranteed only by the unsatis- 
factory testimony of Curlljf shows him to have declined, 
in a wery high-minded manner, a present of money, 
evidently intended to secure •his interest on behalf of 
an applicant. He seems to have lieen in London almost 
as much as in Dublin during his tenure of office, and he 
found time in the midst of his public business to com- 
pose another play for the stage. 

For there appears to be no good reason for doubting 
that The Drummer was the work of Addison. It is true 
1 Addison’s Memorial to the King. 
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that it was not included by Tickell in edition of his 
friend’s TOtings; and Steele, in the letVer to Congreve 
■which he prefixed to the second edition of the play, only 
says that Addison sent for him when he was a patentee 
of Drury Lane Theatre, and told him “that a gentle- 
man then in the i-oom had written a play which he was 
sure I should like, hut it was to he a secret ; and he 
knew I would take as much pains, since he recommended 
it, as I would for him.” But Steele could, under puch 
circumstances, hardly have heen derived as to the 
real authorship of the play, and if confirmatory evi- 
dence is required, it is furnished hy Theobald, who 
tells us that Addison informed him that he had taken 
the character of Vellum, the steward, from Fletcher’s 
Scornful Ladtj. Addison was probably not anxious hina- 
self to assert his right of paternity to the play. It was 
acted at Drury Lane, and, the name of the author being 
unknown, was coldly received ; a second performance of 
it after Addison s death, when the authorship was pro- 
claimed, was naturally more successful ; but, in fact, the 
piece is, like Cato, a standing proof of Addison’s de- 
ficiency in dramatic genius. The plot is poor and 
, trivial, nor does the dialogue, though it shows in many 
passages traces of its author’s peculiar vein of humour, 
make amends by its brilliancy for the tameness of the 
dramatic situation. ^ 

He was soon, however, called upon to employ his pen 
on a task better suited to his powers. In September 
1716 there was a rising in Scotland and in the North of 
England on behalf of the Pretender. The rebellion was 
put down with little difficulty; but the position of the 
House of Brunsvnck was far more precarious than on 
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th 0 surface it ’^eemed to be. It could count, uo doubt, 
on tbe loyalty of a House of Commons, elected when 
the Tories were momentarily stunned by the death of 
Queen Anne, on the faith of the army, and on the sup- 
port of the monied interest. On the other hand, the 
two most important classes in the kingdom — the landed 
proprietors and the clergy — were generally hostile to the 
new figime, and the influence exercised by the latter 
wall ofiicourse exceedingly great in days when the pulpit 
was still the chi^ instrument in the formation of public 
opinion. The weight of some powerful writer was 
urgently needed on the Whig side, and Addison — who 
in the preceding August had been obliged to vacate his 
pffice of Secretary in consequence of the resignation of 
the Lord-Lieutenant — was by common consent indicated 
as the man best qualified for the task. There were 
indeed hot political partizans who questioned his capacity. 
Steele said that “ the Government had made choice of a 
lute when they ought to have taken a trumpet.’’ But if 
by the ‘Hrumpet” he was modestly alluding to him- 
self, it may very well be doubted if the objects of the 
Government would have been attained by employing 
the services of the author 6f the Englishman, What was^ 
wanted was not party invective, but the calm persuasive- 
ness of reason ; a pen tka^ could jprove to all Tory 
country gentlemen and thorougli- going High Church- 
men that the Protestant succession was indispensable 
to the safety of the principles which each respectively 
considered to be of vital importance. This was the 
task which lay before Addison, and which he accom- 
plished with consummate skill in the Freeholder, 

The name of the new paper was selected by him in 
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order to suggest tliat property was the l^flsis of liberty; 
and his main argument, which he introduces under 
constantly varying forms, is that there could be no 
safety for property under a line of monarchs who 
claimed the dispensing power, and no security for the 
liberties of the Church under kings of an alien religion. 
In order to secure variety of treatment, the exact social 
position of the Freeholder is not defined. 


‘'At the same time that I declare I am a freeholder Tdo 
not exclude myself from any other title. A freeholder may 
be either a voter or a knight of the shire, a wit or a fox- 
hunter, a scholar or a soldier, an alderman or a courtier a 
patriot or a stock-jobber. But I choose to be distinguished 
by this denomination, as the freeholder is the basis of all 
other titles. ^ Dignities may be grafted upon it ; but this ig- 
the substantial stock that conveys to them their life, taste, and 
beauty, and without which they are blossoms that would fall 
away with every shake of wincl.^’ ^ 


By this means he was able to impart liveliness to his 
theme, which he diversifies by philosophical disquisition ; 
by good-natured satire on the prejudices of the comitry 
gentlemen ; by frequent papers on his favourite subject, 
“ the fair sex f and by occasional glances at literature. 

■^Though his avowed object was to prove the superiority 
of the Whig over the Tory theory of the Constitution, 
his “native moderation ntiver deserts him, and he 
often lets his disgust £t the stupidity of faction and his 
preference for social over political writing appear in the 
midst of his argument. The best papers in the series 
are undoubtedy the “ Memoirs of a Preston Eebel ” and 
the “ Tory Fox-hunter,” both of which are full of the 
exquisite humour that distinguishes the sketches of Sir 
^ Freeholder^ ISTo. 1, 
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Eoger de Cov^lej, The Freeholder was only continued 
for six months (December 23, 1715 to June 9, 1716), 
being published every Friday and Monday, and being 
completed in fifty- five numbers. In the last number 
the essayist described the nature of his work, and gave 
his reasons for discontinuing it. 

would not be difficult to continue a paper of this 
kind if one were disposed to resume the same subjects and 
WQiJ-ryi0ut the reader with the same thoughts in a different 
phrase, or to ramble through the cause of Whig and Tory 
without any certain aim or method in every particular dis- 
course. Such a practice, in political writers, is like that of 
some preachers taken notice of by Dr. South, who, being 
prepared only upon two or three points of doctrine, run the 
same round with their audience from one end of the year to 
’’the other, and are always forced to tell them, by way of 
preface, ^ These are particulars of so great importance that 
they cannot be sufficiently inculcated.’ To avoid this method 
of tautology, I have endeavoured to make every paper a 
distinct essay upon some particular subject, without deviating 
into points foreign to the tenor of each discourse. They are 
indeed most of them essays upon Government, but with a 
view to the present situation of affairs in Great Britain, so 
that, if they have the good fortune to live longer than works 
of this nature generally do, future readers may see in them 
the complexion of the tinu^ in which they were written,^ 
However, as there is no employment so irksome as that of 
transcribing out of one’s self next to that of transcribing out 
of others, I shall let drop thi -v^ork, since there do not occur 
to me any material points arising fiiom our present situation 
which I have not already touched upon.” 

It was probably in reward for his services in publish- 
ing the Freeholder that he was made one of the Com- 
missioners for Trade and Colonies. ^Soon after his 
appointment to this office he married Charlotte, Countess 
of W^arwick, daughter of Sir Thomas Myddleton, of 
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Chirk Castle, Denbighshire. His atta^iment to the 
Countess is said to have begun years before ; and this 
seems not unlikely, for, though the story of his having 
been tutor to the young Earl is obviously groundless, 
two charming letters of his to the latter are in existence 
which show that as early as 1708 he took a strong 
interest in the family. These letters, which are written 
entirely on the subject of birds, may of course have 
been inspired merely by an affection for the boy himself ; 
but it is not unreasonable to suppose th^ the writer felt 
a yet stronger interest in the mother, though her indif- 
ference, or his natural diffidence, led him to disguise his 
feelings; perhaps, indeed, the episode of Sir Eoger de 
Coverley's love passage with the cruel widow may be^ 
founded on personal experience. We have seen him in 
1711 reporting to a friend that the loss of his place 
had involved that of his mistress. Possibly the same 
hard-hearted mistress condescended to relent when she 
saw her former lover once more on the road to high 
State preferment. 

Eeport says that the marriage was not a happy one. 
The tradition, however, like so many others about the 
^ame person, seems to have be&n derived from Pope, who, 
in his Upistle to Arbuihnot, congratulates himself — ^with an 
evident glance at Addisorf— *dn ^‘not marrying discord 
with a noble wdfe.” '^An innuendo of this kind, and 
coming from such a quarter, ought not to be accepted 
as evidence without some 45orroboration, and the only 
corroboration which is forthcoming is a letter of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, who writes from Constanti- 
nople in 1717 : — “I received the news of Mr. Addison's 
being declared Secretary of State with the less surprise 
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‘ in that I know the post was offered to him before. At 
that time he aeclined it ; and I really believe he would 
have done well to decline it now. Such a post as that, 
and such a wife as the Countess, do not seem to be in 
prudence eligible for a man that is asthmatic, and we 
may see the day when he will be glad to resign them 
both.” Lady Mary, however, does not hint that Addison 
was ihen living unhappily with his wife ; her expressions 
se^m (to be inspired rather by her own sharp wit and a 
personal dislikg of the Countess than by any know- 
ledge of discord in the household. On the other hand, 
Addison speaks of his wife in a way which is scarcely 
consistent with what Johnson calls “uncontradicted 

, report.” On March 20th, 1718, he writes to Swift : — 

“ Whenever you see England your company will be the 
most acceptable in the world at Holland House, where 
you are highly esteemed by Lady Warwick and the 
young Lord.” A henpecked husband would hardly have 
invited the Dean of St. Patrick’s to be the witness of 
his domestic discomfort. Nor do the terms of his will, 
dated only a month before his death, indicate that he 
regarded his wife with feelings other than those of affec- 
tion and respect : “ I do ihake and ordain my said dea«^ 
wife executrix of this my last will ; and I do appoint 
her to be guardian of my dear child, Charlotte Addison, 
until she shall attain her age oi one-and-twenty, being 
well assured that she will take due care of her education, 
and provide for her in case she live to be married.” On 
the whole, it seems reasonable to put positive evidence 
of this kind against those vague rumours of domestic 
unhappiness, which, however unsubstantial, are so easily 
propagated and so readily believed. 


X 
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In April 1717 tlie dissensions between two sections 
of the Whig Cabinet, led respectively by lownshend and 
Sunderland, reached a climax, and Townshend being 
worsted, Sunderland became Prime Minister. He at 
once appointed his old subordinate one of the Secretaries 
of State, and Addison filled the office for eleven months. 
‘‘It is universally confessed,’’ says Johnson, “that he 
was unequal to the duties of his place.” Here again the 
“universal confession” dwindles on examination i;o 
something very difterent. As far as his^. conduct in ad- 
ministration required to be defended in Parliament, his 
inaptitude for the place was no doubt conspicuous. He 
had been elected member of Parliament for Lostwithiel 
in 1708, and when that election was set aside he was^ 
chosen for Malmesbury, a seat which he retained for the 
rest of his life. He made, however, but one effort to 
address the House, when, being confused with the cheers 
which greeted him, he was unable to complete his sen- 
tence, and, resuming his seat, never again opened his lips. 

But in other respects the evidence of his official 
incapacity seems to proceed solely from his enemies. 
“Mr. Addison,” said Pope to Spence, “could not give 
rsnt a common order in writifig from his endeavouring 
always to word it too finely. He had too beautiful an 
imagination to make a m^^h ^f business.” ^ Copies of 
official letters and despatches written by Addison are, 
however, in existence, and prove him to have been a 
sufficient master of a business style, so that, though 
his lack of ability as a speaker may well have im- 
paired his efficiency as a member of the Government, 
Johnson has little warrant for saying that finding by 


^ Spence’s Anecdotes ^ p. 175. 
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ea^erieme his inaUlUy, he was forced to solicit his 
dismission with a pension of fifteen hundred pounds a 
year,” As a matter of fact, Addison’s own petition to 
the King and his private correspondence prove with suffi- 
cient clearness that his resignation was caused entirely 
by his failing health ; while the congratulatory Latin 
verses addressed to him by Vincent Bourne on his 
recovery from one of his seizures of asthma show that 
hi^ illhess was of the most serious nature. 

He resigned* his post, however, in March 1718 with 
cheerful alacrity, and appears to have looked forward to 
an active period of literary work, for we are told that he 
meditated a tragedy on the death of Socrates, as well as 
•the completion of his book on the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity. But this was not to be ; the exigencies of the 
Ministry in the following year demanded the services oi 
his pen. A Peerage Bill, introduced by Sunderland, the 
effect of which was to cause the sovereign to divest him- 
self of his prerogative of creating fresh peers, had been 
vehemently attacked by Steele in a pamphlet called the 
Plebeian, published March 14, 1719, which Addison 
undertook to answer in the Old Whig (March 19). The 
Plebeian returned to the attack with spirit and witlT 
some acrimony in two numbers published Maixh 29th 
and 30th, and the Old WHig made a somewhat contemp- 
tuous reply on April 2d. “ Ever}- reader,” says Johnson, 
“ surely must regret that these two illustrious friends, 
after so many years passed in confidence and endear- 
ment, in unity of interest, conformity of opinion, and 
fellowship of study, should finally part in acrimonious 
opposition. Such a controversy was ‘ Belhim plusquam 
civile,^ as Lucan expresses it. Why could not faction find 
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other advocates'? But among the uncertainties of the 
human state, we are doomed to number the instabilit}^ 
of friendship.” 

The rupture seems the more painful when we find 
Steele, in his third and last Plebeian^ published April 6th, 
taunting his opponent with his tardiness in taking the 
field, at the very moment when his former friend and 
schoolfellow — unknown to him of course — was dying. 
Asthma, the old enemy that had driven Addisoif ii^m 
office, had retoned;- dropsy supervened, md he died, 17th 
June 1719, at Holland House, at the early age of forty- 
seven. W e may imagine the grief, contrition, and remorse 
that must have torn the affectionate heart of Steele when 
he had found he had been vexing the last hours of one" 
whom, in spite of all their differences, he loved so well. 
He had always regarded Addison with almost religious 
reverence, which did not yield even to acts of severity 
on his friend’s part that would have estranged the feel- 
ings of men of a disposition less simple and impulsive. 
Addison had once lent him £1000 to build a house at 
Hampton Court, instructing his lawyer to recover the 
amount when due. On Stede’s failure to repay the 
"^oney, his friend ordered the house and furniture to be 
sold and the balance to be paid to Steele, writing to him 
at the same time that he had taken the step to arouse 
him from his lethargy. B. Victor, the actor, a friend of 
Steele, who is the authority for the story, says that Steele 
accepted the reproof with ‘‘ philosophical composure,” and 
that the incident caused no diminution in their friend- 
ship. Political differences at last produced a coldness 
between them, and in 1717 Steele writes to his wife, 
‘‘I ask no favour of Mr. Secretaiy Addison.” Great 
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must have bee^ the revulsion of feeling in a man of his 
nature when he learned that death liad now rendered . 
impossible the renewal of the old associations. All the 
love, admiration, and enthusiasm for Addison, which his 
heart and memory still preserved, broke out in the letter 
to Congreve which he prefixed to The Drummer. 

Of the closing scene of Addison^s life we know little 
except on rumour. A report was current in Johnson's 
time, and reached the antiquary John Nichols at the 
close of the last,<3entury, that his life was shortened by 
over-drinking. But as usual the scandal, when traced 
to its source, seems to originate with Pope, who told 
Spence that he himself was once one of the circle at 
.Button’s, and left it because he found that their pro- 
longed sittings were injuring his health. It is highly 
probable that Addison’s phlegmatic temperament required 
to be aroused by wine into conversational activity, and 
that he was able to drink more than most of his com- 
panions without being affected by it ; but to suppose that 
he indulged a sensual appetite to excess is contrary alike 
to all that we know of his character and to the direct 
evidence of Bishop Berkeley, who, writing of the first 
performance of Cato^ says^:— “I was present with M.tT' 
Addison and a few more friends in a side box, where we 
had a table and two or three flasks of Burgundy and 
champagne, with which the authOr (who is a very sober 
man) thought it necessary to support his spirits.” 

Another story, told on the same questionable authority, 
represents him as having sent on his death-bed for Gay, 
and asked his forgiveness for some injury which he said 
he had done him, but which he did not specify. From 
the more trustworthy report of Young, we learn that he 
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asked to see the Earl of Warwick, and sai^ to him, “See 
in what peace a Christian can die ; ” 'words which are 
supposed to explain the allusion of the lines in Tickelhs 
elegy— 

“ He taught us how to live and (oh ! too high 
The price of knowledge) taught us how to die.” 

His body, after lying in state in the Jerusalem 
Chamber, was buried by night in Westminster Abbey. 
The service was performed by Atterbury, and the scene 
is described by Tickell in a fine passage, probably in- 
spired by a still finer one written by his own rival and 
his friend's satirist. 

“ Can I forget the dismal night that gave 
My souFs best part for ever to the grave ? 

How silent did his old companions tread, 

By midnight lamps, the mansions of the dead, 

Through breathing statues, then unheeded things, 
Through rows of warriors, and through walks of kings ! 
What awe did the slow solemn march inspire, 

The pealing organ, and the pausing choir ; 

The duties by the lawn-robed prelate paid, 

And the last words that dust to dust conveyed 1 
While speechless o’er the closing grave we bend, 

^ Accept these tears, thou d^ar departed friend ! 

Oh gone for ever; take this last adieu, 

And sleej) in peace nexj^ tl^y loved Montague.” ^ 

He left by the Countess of Warwick one daughter, 
who lived in his old house at Hilton, and died unmarried 
in 1797. 

^ TickelFs JSlegy — Compare Pope’s Eloisa, to Abelcr.rd, v. 107. 
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THE GENIUS OE ADDISON. 

.3 

Such is Addison’s history, which, scanty as it is, goes 
far towards justifying the glowing panegyric besto’wed 
by Macaulay on the iinsuilied statesman, the accom- 
plished scholar, the consummate painter of life and 
manners, the great satirist who alone knew how to use 
ridicule without abusing it; who, without inflicting a 
wound, effected a great social reform; and who reconciled 
wit and virtue after a long and painful separation, during 
which wit had been led astray by profligacy and virtue 
by fanaticism.” It is wanting, no doubt, in romantic, 
incident and personal interest, but the same may be said 
of the life of Scott ; and what do we know of the per- 
sonality of Homer and Shakespeare ? The real life of*^ 
these writers is to be found in their work ; and there too, 
though on a difterent level and in a different shape, are 
we to look for the character of the creator of Sir Roger 
de Ooverley. But, while it seems possible to divine the 
personal tastes and feelings of Shakespeare and Scott 
imder a hundred different ideal forms of their own 
invention, it is not in these that the genius of Addison 
most characteristically embodies itself. Did his reputa- 
tion rest on Rosamond or Cato or The Campaign, his name 

M 
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would be little better known to us than among that 
crowd of mediocrities w^ho have been immortalised in 
J ohnson^s Lives of the Poets, The work of Addison con- 
sisted in building up a public opinion which, in spite of its 
durable solidity, seems, like the great Gothic cathedrals, 
to absorb into itself the individuality of the architect. A 
vigorous effort of thought is required to perceive how 
strong this individuality must have been. We have to 
reflect on the ease mth which, even in these dayc when 
the foundations of all authority are cabled in question, 
we form judgments on questions of morals, breeding, and 
taste, and then to dwell in imagination on the state of 
conflict in all matters religious, moral, and artistic, which 
prevailed in the period between the Eestoration and the 
succession of the House of Hanover. To whom do we 
owe the comparative harmony we enjoy 1 Undoubtedly 
to the authors of the Spectator, and first among these by 
universal consent to Addison. 

Addison’s own disposition seems to have been of that 
rare and admirable sort which Hamlet praised in Horatio : 

Thou hast been 

As one in suffering all tha^ suffers nothing : 

A man that Fortune’s buffets and rewards 
Has ta’en with equal thanks ; and blessed are those 
Whose blood and judgifieiff; are so well commingled 
That they are not ^ pipe for Fortune’s linger 
To sound what stop she please.” 

These lines fittingly describe 'the patient serenity and 
dignified independence with which Addison worked his 
way amid great hardships and difficulties to the highest 
position in the State; but they have a yet more honour- 
able application to the task he performed of reconciling 
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the social dissensions of his countrymen. The blood and 
judgment well commingled ” are visible in the standard of 
conduct which he held up for Englishmen in his writings, 
as well as in his use of the weapon of ridicule against all 
aberrations from good breeding and common sense*! Those 
only will estimate him at his true worth who will give, 
what Johnson says is his due, “ their days and nights ” to 
the study of the Sjpectatcyi', But from the general reader 
lest mtast be expected j and as the first chapter of this 
volume has beea devoted to a brief view of the disorder 
of society with which Addison had to deal, it may be 
fitting in the last to indicate some of the main points in 
which he is to be regarded as the reconciler of parties, 
and the founder of public opinion, ‘ 

I have shown how, after the final subversion by the 
Civil War of the old-fashioned Catholic and Feudal 
standards of social life, two opposing ideals of conduct 
remained harshly confronting each other in.the respective 
moral codes of the Court and the Puiitans. ‘ The victorious 
Puritans, averse to all the pleasures of sense, and intolerant 
of the most harmless of natural instincts, had oppressed 
the nation with a religious despotism. The nation, groan- 
ing under the yoke, brought back its banished monarcHT 
but was soon shocked to find sensual Pleasure exalted into 
a worship and Impiety into a creed,’^^ Though civil war 
had ceased, the two parties maintained a truceless con- 
flict of opinion: the Puritan proscribing all amusement 
because it was patronised by the godless malignants ; the 
courtiers holding that no gentleman could be religious 
or strict in his morals without becoming tainted with the 
cant of the Eoundheads. iThis harsh antagonism of sen- 
timent is humorously illustrated by the excellent Sir 
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Eoger, who is made to moralise on the stupidity of party 
violence by recalling an incident of his own boyhood : — 

The worthy knight, being but a stripling, had occasion 
to inquire which was the way to St. Anne’s Lane, upon which 
the person whom he spoke to, instead of answering his ques- 
tion, called him a young Popish cur, and asked him who 
made Anne a saint. The boy, being in some confusion, 
inquired of the next he met which was the way to Anne’s 
Lane; but was called a prick-eared cur for his pains, and 
instead of being shown the way, was told that she hwi b<ijen 
a saint before he was born, and w'ould be one after he was 
hanged. ‘ Upon this,’ says Sir Eoger, ‘ I ^did not think it 
fit to repeat the former question, but going into every lane of 
the neighbourhood, asked vhat they called the name of that 
lane.’”^. 

It was Addison^s aim to prove to the contending par-'' 
ties what a large extent of ground they might occupy in 
common. , He showed the courtiers in a form of light 
literature which pleased their imagination, and with a 
grace and charm of manner that they were well qualified 
to appreciate, that true religion was not opposed to good 
breeding. To this class in particular he addressed his 
papers on Devotion, ^ on Prayer,^ on Faith, ^ on Temporal 
and Eternal Happiness.^ OiiJ^he other hand, he brought 
^is raillery to bear on the super-solemnity of the trading 
and professional classes, in whom the spirit of Puritanism 
was most prevalent. ‘‘ About an age ago,” says he, it 
was the fashion in England for every one that would be 
thought religious to throw as much sanctity as possible 
into his face, and, in particular, to abstain from all appear- 
ances of mirth and pleasantry, which were looked upon 
as the marks of a carnal mind. The saint was of a sor- 

^ Spectator, ITo. 125, 2 pbid., vol. iii, ISfos. 201, 207. 

» Ibid., No. 391. ^ Ibid., No. 465. ® Ibid., No. 576. 
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rowM countenance, and generally eaten up with spleen 
and melancholy.” ^ 

It was doubtless for the benefit of this class that ho 
wrote his three Essays on Cheerfulness, ^ in which the 
gloom of the Puritan creed is corrected by arguments 
founded on Natural Eeligion" 

“The cheerfulness of heart,” he observes in a charming 
passage, “ which springs up in us from the survey of Nature’s 
wo&slls an admirable preparation for gratitude. The mind 
has gone a great wvay towards praise and thanksgiving that is 
filled with such secret gladness, A grateful reflection on the 
Supreme Cause who produces it, sanctifies it in the soul, and 
gives it its proper value. Such an habitual disposition of 
mind consecrates every field and wood, turns an ordinary 
♦walk into a morning or evening sacrifice, and will improve 
those transient gleams of joy, which naturally brighten up 
and refresh the soul on such occasions, into an inviolable 
and perpetual state of bliss and happiness.” 

The same qualities appear in his dramatic criticisms. 
The corruption of the stage was to the Puritan, or the 
Puritanic moralist, not so much the effect as the cause 
of the corruption of society?) To Jeremy Collier and 
his imitators the theatr^ in all its manifestations is 
equally abominable ; they see no difference between 
Shakespeare and Wycherley. ^ Dryden, who bowed before 
Collier’s rebuke with a penitent dignity that does him 
high honour, yet rallies him with humour on this point ; 

’ “ Perhaps the Parson stretched a point too far 
When with our Theatres he waged a war ; 

He tells you that this very Moral Age 
Eeceived the first infection from the Stage ; 


^ Spectator^ No. 494. 


3 IhU., Nos. 381, 387, 393, 
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But sure a banisht Court witli Lewdness fraught 
The seeds of open Vice returning bro^ight ; 

Thus lodged (as -vdce by great example thrives) 

It first debauched the daughters and the wives.” 

Dryden was quite right. The Court after the Restora- 
tion was for the moment the sole school of manners; 
and the dramatists only reflected on the stage the inverted 
ideas which were accepted in society as the standard of 
good breeding. All sentiments founded on re^^ere^ace 
for religion, or the family, or honourably industry, were 
banished from the drama because they were unaccept- 
able at Court. The idea of virtue in a married woman 
would have seemed prodigious to Shadwell or Wycherley ; 
Vanbrugh had no scruples in presenting to an audience^ 
a drunken parson in Sir J ohn Brute ; the merchant or 
tradesman seemed, like Congreve^s Alderman Fondle- 
wife, to exist solely that their wives might be seduced 
by men of fashion. Addison and his disciples saw that 
these unnatural creations of the theatre were the product of 
the corruption of society, and that it was men, not insti- 
; tutions, that needed reform. Steele, always the first to 
feel a generous impulse, took the lead in raising the tone 
stage morality in a paper which, characteristically 
enough, was suggested by some reflections on a passage 
in one of his own plays. ^ 3^ followed up his attack by 
an admirable criticism,^ part of which has been already 
quoted, on Etherege^s Man in the Mode, the hero of which, 
Sir Fopling Flutter, who had long been the model of 
young men of wit and fashion, he shows to be *^a direct 
knave in his designs and a clown in his language. ^ 

As usual, Addison improves the opportunity which 

1 Spectator, No. 51. 2 65 ^ 
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Steele affords him, and with his grave irony exposes 
the ridicnious^ principle of the fashionable comedy by 
a simple statement of fact. 

Cuckoldom,’’ says he, is the basiKS of most of our modem 
plays. If an alderman appears upon the stage you may be 
sure it is in order to be cuckolded. An husband that is a 
little grave or elderly generally meets with the same fate. 
Knights and baronets, country squires, and justices of the 
quorum, come up to town for no other purpose. I have seen 
potr Bogget cuckolded in all these capacities. In short, our 
English writers are as frequently severe upon this innocent 
unhappy creature, commonly known by the name of a cuck- 
old, as the ancient comic writers were upon an eating parasite- 
or a vain-glorious soldier. 

. I have sometimes thought of compiling a system of 
, ethics out of the writings of these corrupt poets under the 
title of Stage Morality. But I have been diverted from this 
thought by a project which has been executed by an ingeni- 
ous gentleman of my acquaintance. He has composed, it 
seems, the history of a young fellow who has taken all his 
notions of the world from the stage, and who has directed 
himself in every circumstance of his life and conversation by 
the maxims and examples of the fine gentleman in English 
comedies. If I can prevail upon him to give me a copy of 
this new-fashioned novel, I will bestow on it a place in my 
works, and question not but it may have as good an effect upon 
the drama as Don Quixote iiad upon romance.” ^ ^ 

Nothing could be more skilful than this. Collier's 
invective no doubt produced^ a momentary flutter among 
the dramatists, who, however, s^n found they had little 
to fear from arguments which appealed only to that 
serious portion of society which did not frequent the 
theatre. But (Addison's penetrating wit, founded as it 
was on truth and reason, was appreciated by the fashion- 
able world, } Dorimant and Sir Fopling Flutter felt 
^ SpectatoTy No. 446, 
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ashamed of themselves. The cuckold disappeared from 
the stage. In society itself marriage no longer appeared 
ridiculous. 

It is my custom,” says the Speciator in one of his late 
papers, ‘^to take frequent opportunities of inquiring from 
time to time what success my speculations meet with in the 
loTO. I am glad to find, in particular, that my discourses on 
marriage have been well received. A friend of mine gives 
me to understand, from Doctor’s Commons, that more licenses 
have been taken out there of late than usual I am Kke^ise 
informed of several pretty fellows who have^ resolved to com- 
mence heads of families by the first favourable opportunity. 
One of them writes me word that he is ready to enter into 
the bonds of matrimony provided I will give it him under 
my hand (as I now do) that a man may show his face in good 
company after he is married, and that he need not be ashamed^ 
to treat a woman with kindness who puts herself into his 
power for life.” ^ 

So, too, in politics, it was not to be expected that Ad- 
dison^s moderation should exercise a restraining influence 
on the violence of Parliamentary parties. But in helping 
to form a reasonable public opinion in the more reflective 
part of the nation at large, his efforts could not have been 
unavailing. He was a steady and consistent supporter of 
t>:^5 Whig party, and Bolinghrolce found that, in spite of his 
mildness, his principles were proof against all the seduc- 
tions of interest. He was, ^in^ fact, a Whig in the sense 
in which all the best political writers in our literature, 
to whichever party they may have nominally belonged 
— Bolinghroke, Swift, and Canning as much as Somers 
and Burke — would have avowed themselves Whigs, as 
one, that is to say, who desired above all things to main- 
tain the constitution of his country. He attached hirn- 
^ Spectator, No. 525 (By Hughes). 
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self to the Whigs of his period because he saw in them, 
as the associated defenders of the liberties of the Paiiia- 
mentj the best counterpoise to the still prepondei'ant 
power of the Crown. But he would have repudiated as 
vigorously as Burke the democratic principles to which 
Fox, under the stimulus of party spirit, committed the 
Whig connection at the outbreak of the French Eevolu- 
tion ; and for that stupid and ferocious spirit, generated 
by ?)ar^y, which would deny to opponents even the ap- 
pearance of virtue and intelligence, no man had a more 
wholesome contempt. Page after page of the Spectator 
shows that Addison perceived as clearly as Swift the 
theoretical absurdity of the party system, and tolerated 
it only as an evil inseparable from the imperfection of 
human nature and free institutions. He regarded it as 
the parent of hypocrisy and self-deception. 

“ Intemperate zeal, bigotry, and persecution for any party 
or opinion, how praiseworthy soever they may appear to weak 
men of our own principles, produce infinite calamities among 
mankind and are highly criminal in their own nature ; and 
yet how many persons eminent for piety suffer such monstrous 
and absurd principles of action to take root in their minds 
under the colour of virtues ! For my own part I must own 
I never yet knew any party 3b just and reasonable that a 
could follow it in its height and violence and at the same 
time be innocent.” ^ ^ ^ 

As to party-writing, he considered it identical with 
lying, 

“ A man,” says he, “ is looked upon as bereft of common 
sense that gives credit to the relations of party- writers ; 
nay, his own friends shake their heads at him and consider 
. him in no other light than as an officious tool or a well- 
meaning idiot. ' When it was formerly the fashion to husband 


^ Spectator^ Ho. 399, 
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a lie and trump it up in some extraordi^iarjr emergency i1 
generally did execution, and was not a lit’cle useful to tli€ 
faction that made use of it ; but at present every man i> 
upon his guard : the artifice has been too often repeated tc 
take effect.”! 

Sir Roger de Coverley “ often closes his naiTativc 
with reflections on the mischief that parties do in the 
countr}?-.” 

There cannot,” says the Spectator himself, a greatei 
judgment befall a country than such a dreadful spiri? of ^vi- 
sion as rends a government into two distinct people and 
makes them greater strangers and more averse to one anothei 
than if they were actually two different nations. The effects 
of such a division are pernicious to the last degree, not only 
with regard to those advantages which they give the common 
enemy, but to those private evils which they produce in the 
heart of almost every particular person. This influence is 
very fatal both to men^s morals and to their understan diners ; 
it sinks the virtue of a nation, and not only so, but destroys 
even common sense.” ^ 

Nothing in the work of Addison is more suggestive of 
the just and well-balanced character of his genius than 
his papers on Women: It has been already said that the 
seventeenth century exhibits the decay of the Feudal 
Ideal. The passionate adoralj^on with which women were 
Regarded in the age of chivalry degenerated after the 
Restoration into a habit of insipid gallantry or of brutal 
license. Men of fashion found no mean for their affec- 
tions between a Sacharissa and a Duchess of Cleveland, 
while the domestic standard of the time reduced the 
remainder of the sex to the position of virtuous but 
uninteresting household drudges. Of woman as the 
companion and the helpmate of man, the source of all 
the grace and refinements of social intercourse, no trace 

! Spectator, No. 507. 2 
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is to be found in the literature of the Eestoration except 
in the Eve of ivfilton^s still unstudied poem; it is not too 
much to say that she was the creation of the S^eciafor. '^ 

The feminine ideal, at which the essayists of the period 
aimed, is very well described by Steele in a style which 
he imitated from Addison : — 

“ The other day,” he writes, in the character of a fictitious 
female correspondent, “ we were several of us at a tea-tahle, 
and^ ac^jording to custom and your own advice, had the Spec- 
tator read among us. It was that paper wherein you are 
pleased to treat with great freedom that character which you 
call a woman’s man. We gave up all the kinds you have 
mentioned except those who, you say, are our constant 
visitants, I was upon the occasion commissioned by the 
company to write to you and tell you ‘ that we shall not part 
Mth the men we have at present until the men of sense think 
fit to relieve them and give us their company in their stead.’ 
You cannot imagine but we love to hear reason and good 
sense better than the ribaldry we are at present entertained 
with, but we must have company, and among us very incon- 
siderable is better than none at all. We are made for the 
cements of society, and come into the world to create relations 
amongst mankind, and solitude is an unnatural being to us.” ^ 

In contrast with the character of the writer of this 
letter — a type which is always recurring in the Spectator — 
modest and unaffected, but at the same time shrew?, 
witty, and refined, are introduced very eccentric specimens 
of womanhood, all tending to illustrate the derangement of 
the social order, the masculine woman, the learned woman, 
the female politician, besides those that more properly be- 
long to the nature of the sex, the prude and the coquette. 
A very graceful example of Addison’s peculiar humour is 
found in his satire on that false ambition in women 
which prompts them to imitate the manners of men : — 

^ Spectator, Fu. 158. 
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The girls of quality,” lie writes, describing the customs 
of the Eepiiblic of Women, “from six to twelve years old 
were put to public schools, where they learned to box and 
play at cudgels, with several other accomplishments of the 
same nature, so that nothing was more usual than to see a 
little miss retimiing home at night with a broken pate or two 
or three teeth knocked out of her head: They w^ere after- 
wards taught to ride the great horse, to shoot, dart, or sling, 
and listed themselves into several companies in order to per- 
fect themselves in military exercises. No woman was to be 
married till she had killed her man. The ladies of*' fas^iion 
used to play with young lions instead of la^-dogs ; and when 
they had made any parties of diversion, instead of entertaining 
themselves at ombre and piquet, they would wrestle and 
pitch the bar for a whole afternoon together. There was 
never any such thing as a blush seen or a sigh heard in the 
whole commonwealth.” ^ 

.The amazon was a type of womanhood peculiarly 
distasteful to Addison, whose humour delighted itself with 
all the curiosities and refinements of feminine caprice — 
the fan, the powder-box, and the petticoat. Nothing 
can more characteristically suggest the exquisiteness of 
his fancy than a comparison of Swift’s verses on a Ladjfs 
Dressing-Room with the following, which evidently 
gave Pope a hint for one of the happiest passages in The 
Ria^e of the Lock ; — • 

“The single dress of a^w^oman of quality is often the 
product of a hundred climates. The muff and the fan come 
together from the differ^it ends of the earth. The scarf is 
sent from the torrid zone, and the tippet from beneath the 
Pole. The brocade petticoat rises out of the mines of Peru, 
and the diamond necklace out of the bowels of Indostan,” ^ 

To turn to Addison’s artistic genius the crowning 
evidence of his powers is {the design and the execution 
^ S^ectaior, No. iZL "" ^ - Ihid., No. 69. 
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of the Spectator, Many writers, and among them Mac- 
aulay, have credited Steele with the invention of the 
Spectator as well as of the Tatter ; but I think that a 
close examination of the opening papers in the former 
will not only prove, almost to demonstration, that on 
this occasion Steele was acting as the lieutenant of his 
friend, but wdll also show the admirable artfulness of 
the means by. which Addison executed his intention. 
Th^ptJrpose of the Spectator is described in the tenth 
number, which i% by Addison : — 

shall endeavour,” said lie, ‘'to enliven morality with 
wit, and to temper wit with morality, that my readers may, ;/ 
if possible, both ways find their account in the speculation of j 
the day. And to the end that their virtue and discretion/ 
may not be short, transient, intermitting starts of thought, 1/ 
have resolved to refresh their memories from day to day tilf 
I have recovered them out of that desperate state of vice and 
folly into which the age has fallen.” 

That is to say, his design was "to hold as Were 
the mirror up to nature,^' so that the conscience of 
society might recognise in a dramatic form the character 
of its lapses from virtue and reason. The indispensable 
instrument for the execution of this design was the 
Spectator himself, the silent embodiment of right reasdSi 
and good taste, wdio is ^obviously the conception of 
Addison. 

" I live in the world rather as a spectator of mankind 
than as one of the species by which means I have made my- 
self a speculative statesman, soldier, merchant, and artizan, 
without ever meddling with any practical part in life. I am 
very well versed in the theory of a husband, or a father, and 
can discern the errors in the economy, business, and diver- 
sion of others better than those who are engaged in them ; 
as standei‘s-by discover blots which are apt to escape those 
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who are in the game. I never espoused any party with 
violence, and am resolved to observe an exact neutrality 
between the Whigs and Tories unless I shall be forced to 
declare myself by the hostilities of either side. In short, I 
have acted in all the parts of my life as a looker-on, which is 
the character I intend to preserve in this paper.” 

In order, however, to give this somewhat inanimate 
figure life and action, he is represented as the principal 
member of a club, his associates consisting of various 
representatives of the chief “interests” of society. ^We 
can scarcely doubt that the club was past of the original 
and central conception of the work, and if this be so, a 
new light is thrown on some of the features in the 
characters of the Spectator which have hitherto rather 
perplexed the critics. 

‘'The Spectator's friends,” says Macaulay, “were first 
sketched by Steele. Four of the club — the templar, the 
clergyman, the soldier, and the merchant — were uninteresting 
figures, fit only for a background. But the other two— an 
old country baronet and an old town rake — though not de- 
lineated with a very delicate pencil, had some good strokes. 
Addison took the rude outlines into his own hands, retouched 
them, coloured them, and is in truth the creator of the Sir 
Koger de Coverley and the Will Honeycomb with whom we 
^e all familiar.” r 

This is a very misleading account of the matter. It 
implies that the charactei^ In the Spectutor were mere 
casual conceptions o!^ Steele^s ; that Addison knew 
nothing about them till he saw Steele's rough draft; 
and that he, and he alone, is the creator of the finished 
character of Sir Eoger de Coverley. But, as a matter of 
fact, (the character of Sir Eoger is full of contradictions 
and inconsistencies ; and the want of unity which it 
presents is easily explained by the fact that it is the 
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work of four different hands. Sixteen papers on the 
subject were cdhtributed by Addison, seven by Steele, 
three by Budgell, and one by TickelL Had Sir Roger 
been, as Macaulay seems to suggest, merely the stray 
phantom of Steele’s imagination, it is very unlikely that 
so many different painters should have busied themselves 
with his portrait. But he was from the first intended 
‘to be a type of a country gentleman, just as much as 
i)on,Qivxote was an imaginative representation of nxany 
Spanish gentlemgn whose brains had been turned by the 
* reading of romances. In both cases the type of character 
was so common and so truly conceived as to lend itself 
easily to the treatment of writers who approached it 
^ith various conceptions and very unequal degrees of 
skill. Any critic, therefore, who regards Sir Roger de 
Coverley as the abstract conception of a single mind is 
certain to misconceive the character. This error lies at 
the I'oot of Johnson’s description of the knight : — 


Of the characters,” says he, feigned or exhibited in the 
Spectator^ the favourite of Addison was Sir Roger de Coverley, 
of whom he had formed a very delicate and discriminated 
idea, which he wonld not suffer to be violated ; and therefore 
when Steele had shown hiin^nnocently picking up a girl m 
the Temple and taking her to a tavern, he drew upon hinP 
self so much of his friend^s indignation that he was forced 
to appease him by a promise* of forbearing Sir Roger 
for the time to come. ... It m^ be doubted whether 
Addison ever filled up his original delineation. He de- 
scribes his knight as having his imagination somewhat 
warped ; but of this perversion he has made very little use. 
The irregularities in Sir Rogeris conduct seem not so much 
the effects of a mind deviating from the beaten track of life 
by the perpetual pressure of some overwhelming idea, as of 
habitual rusticity and that negligence which solitery grandeur 
naturally generates. The variable weather of the mind, the 
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flying vapours of incijnent madness, whicli from time to time 
cloud reason mthout eclipsing it, it required- so much nicety 
to exhibit, that Addison seems to have been deterred from 
prosecuting his own design ” 

But Addison never had any design of the'' kind. 
Steele indeed describes Sir Eoger in the second number 
of the Spectaim' as “ a gentleman that is very singular in 
his behaviour, '' but he added that ‘‘his singularities 
proceed from his good sense, and are contradictions to 
the manners of the world, only, as he thinks, the world 
is in the wrong.” Addison regarded the knight from a 
different point of view. '‘My friend Sir Eoger,” he 
says, “amidst all his good qualities is eomething of a 
humourist; his \drtues as well as imperfections are, as it 
were, tinged by a certain extravagance which makes 
them particularly his, and distinguishes them from those 
of other men. This cast of mind, as it is generally very 
innocent in itself, so it renders his conversation highly 
agreeable and more delightful than the same degree of 
sense and virtue would appear in their common and 
ordinary colours.” 

The fact is, as I have already said, that it had evi- 
dently been predetermined 'by the designers of the 
Sjoectuto^* that the Club should consist of certain recog- 
nised and familiar types different writers in turns 
worked on these types, each for his own purpose and 
according to the bent of his own genius. ^ Steele gave 
the first sketch of Sir Eoger in a few rough but vigorous 
strokes, which were afterwards greatly refined and altered 
hj Addison. In Steele's hands the knight appears indeed 
as a country squire, but he has also a tomi-house in 
febho Square, then the most fashionable part of Londom 
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He had apparently been originaUy “a fine gentleman,” 
and only acquired his old-fashioned rusticity of manners 
in consequence of a disappointment in love. All his 
oddities date from this adventure, though his heart has 
outlived the effects of it. “ There is,” we are told, “such 
a mirthful cast in his behaviour that he is rather beloved 
than esteemed.” Steele’s imagination had evidently 
been chiefly caught by the humour of Sir Roger’s love 
affair, rjvhich is made to reflect the romantic cast of 
poetry affected „after the Restoration, and forms the 
subject of two papers in the series ; in two others— re- 
cording respectively the knight’s kindness to his servants, 
and his remarks on the portraits of his ancestors— the 
writer takes up the idea of Addison ; while another giVes 
an account of a dispute between Sir Roger and Sir Andrew 
Freeport on the merits of the monied interest Addison, 
on the other hand, had formed a far finer conception of 
the character of the country gentleman^ and one that 
approaches the portrait of Don Quixote. { As a humourist 
he perceived the incongruous position in modem society 
of one nourished in the beliefs, principles, and traditions 
of the old feudal world ; and hence, whenever the knight 
is brought into contact with modem ideas, he invesil 
his observations, as the Spectator says, with “ a certain 
extravagance ” which constitutes their charm. Such are 
the papers describing his behaviour at church, his in- 
clination to believe in witchcraft, and his Tory principles : 
such, in another vein, are his criticisms in the theatre ; 
his opinions of Spiing Gardens; and his delightful 
rejections on the tombs in Westminster Abbey. But 
Addison was also fully alive to the beauty and nobility 
of the feudal idea, which he brings out with great 
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animation in the various papers describing the patriarchal 
relations existing between Sir Roger afd his servants, 
retainers, and tenants, closing the series with the truly 
pathetic account of the knight^s death. It is to be 
observed that he drops altogether Steele’s idea Sir 
Roger having once been a man of fashion, which is 
indeed discarded by Steele himself when co-operating 
with his friend on the picture of country life. Addison 
also quite disregards Steele’s original hint abowt '^the 
humble desires ” of his hero ; and he pnly once makes 
incidental mention of the widow. 

Budgell contributed three papers on the subject, two 
in imitation of Addison ; one describing a fox-hunt, and 
the other giving Sir Roger’s opinion on beards ; the third; 
in imitation of Steele, showing Sir Roger’s state of mind 
on hearing of the addresses of Sir David Dundrum to 
the widow. The number of the Spectator which is said 
to have so greatly displeased Addison was written, not, 
as Johnson says, by Steele, but by Tickell. It goes far 
to confirm my supposition that the characters of the 
Club had been agreed upon beforehand. The trait 
which Tickell describes w^ould have been natural enough 
iTi an ordinary country gentleman, though it was incon- 
sistent with the fine development of Sir Roger’s character 
in the hands of Addison. 

In^ Eis ^capacity of ^critic Addison has been variously 
judged, and, it may be added, generally undervalued. 
We find that Johnson’s contemporaries w^ere reluctant to 
allow him the name of critic. His criticism,” Johnson 
explains, *^is condemned as tentative or experimental 
rather than scientific j and he is considered as deciding 
by taste rather than by principles.” But if Aristotle is 
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right in saying that the virtuous man is the standard of 
virtue, the malt of sound instincts and perceptions ought 
certainly to be accepted as a standard in the more 
debatable region of taste. There can, at any rate, be 
no cfcubt that Addison's artistic Judgments founded on 
instinct were frequently much nearer the mark than 
Johnson’s, though these were based on principle. ; Again 
Macaulay says : The least valuable of Addison’s con- 
tributions to the Spectator are, in the judgment of our 
age, his critical papers;” but he adds patronisingly : 
“ The very worst of them is creditable to him when the 
character of the school in which he had been trained is 
fairly considered. The best of them were much too good 
• for his readers. In truth, "^e was not so far behind our 
generation as he was before his own.” By the school 
in which he had been trained,” Macaulay doubtless 
meant the critical traditions established by Boileau and 
Bouhours, and he would have Justified the disparage- 
ment implied in his reference to them by pointing 
to the pedantic intolerance and narrowness of view 
which these traditions encouraged. But in all matters 
of this kind there is loss and gain. If Addison’s 
generation was much more insensible than our own tff a 
large portion of imaginative truth, it had a far keener 
perception of the laws and*limits of expression; and, 
granted that Voltaire was -wroig in regarding Shake- 
speare as an inspired barbarian,” he would never have 
made the mistake which critics now make every day of 
mistaking nonsense for poetry . 

But it may well be questioned if Addison’s criticism 
is only “tentative and experimental.” The end of 
criticism is sui^ely to produce a habit of reasoning 
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rightly on matters of taste and imagination ; and, with 
the exception of Sir Joshua Eeynol<fs, no English 
critic has accomplished more in this direction than 
Addison. Before his time Dryden had scattered over 
a number of prefaces various critical remarks admirably 
felicitous in thought and racy in expression. But he 
had made no attempt to write upon the subject syste- 
matically; and in practice he gave himself up without 
an effort to satisfy the tastes which a corrupt Co^rt fead 
formed, partly on the “ false wit ” of Colley's following, 
partly on the extravagance and conceit of the French 
school of Eomance. Addison, on the other hand, set 
himself to correct this depraved fashion by establishing 
in England, on a larger and more liberal basis, the stan-^ 
dards of good breeding and common sense which Boileau 
had already popularised in France. Nothing can be 
more just and discriminating than his papers on the 
difference between true and false wit.^*; He was the first 
to endeavour to define the limits of art and taste in his 
essays on the Pleasures of the Imaginatio'^j ^ and, though 
his theory on the subject is obviously superficial, it suffi- 
ciently proves that his method of reasoning on questions 
of taste was much more than “ tentative and experi- 
mental.^' “ I could wish," he says, “ there were authors 
who, beside the mechanical rules, which a man of very 
little taste may discoufse upon, would enter into the very 
spirit and soul of fine wiuting, and show us the several 
sources of that pleasure which rises in the mind on the 
perusal of a noble work" His studies of the French 
drama prevented him from appreciating the great Eliza- 

‘ ^ Spectator j Nos. 58-63, mcliisive. 

® JHc?., Nos. 411-421, inclusive. 
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bethan school of tragedy, yet many stray remarks in 
the S;pectator slow how deeply he was impressed by the 
greatness of Shakespeare’s genius, while his criticisms on 
Tragedy did much to , banish the tumid extravagance of 
the rdmantic style.w His papers on Milton achieved the 
triumph of maMng a practically unknown poem one of 
the most popular classics in the language, and he was 
more than half a century before his age in his appre- 
ciaiioi^ of the beauties of the English ballads. In fact, 
finding English »taste in hopeless confusion, he left it in 
admirable order j and to those who are inclined to 
depreciate his powers as a critic the following observa- 
tions of Johnson — not a very favourable judge — ^may be 
•commended 

“ It is not uncommon for those who have grown wise by 
the labour of others to add a little of their own, and overlook 
their masters. A ddison is now despised by some who perhaps 
would never have seen his defects but by the light he afforded 
them. That he alvrays wrote as he would write now cannot 
be affirmed ; his instructions were such as the characters of 
his readers made proper. That general knowledge, which 
now circulates in common talk, was in his time rarely to be 
found. ’’tMen not professing learning were not asliamed of 
ignorance ; and in the femMe world any acquaiiitance wjjjh 
books was distinguished only to be censured. His purpose 
was to infuse literary curiosity by gentle and unsuspected 
conveyance into the gay, the idle, and the wealthy : he there- 
fore presented knowledge in the moft alluring form, not lofty 
and austere, but accessible and familian When he showed 
them their d^ects, he showed them likewise that they might 
be easily supplied. His attempt succeeded ; inquiry awakened 
and comprehension expanded. ^ lAn emulation of intellectual 
elegance was excited, and from tliis time to our own life has 
been gradually exalted, and conversation purified and en- 
larged.”^ 


^ Life of Addison, 
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The essence of Acldison^s humour is irony. ' ‘^One 
slight lineament of his character,” says Jo^mson, “Swift 
has preserved. It was his practice, when he found any 
man invincibly wrong, to flatter his opinions by acqui- 
escence, and sink him yet deeper to absurdity.” •'The 
same characteristic manifests itself in his writings under 
a great variety of foms. Sometimes it appeai-s in the 
seemingly logical premises from which he draws an 
obviously absurd conclusion, as for instance : — ♦ • 

. ™ of counsellors there is,safetv, we ought 

to think ouraelve.s the securest nation in the world Most 
of our garrets are inhabited by statesmen, who watch over 
the liberties of their country, and make a shift to keep them- 

nf String by taking into their care the properties 

of all their fellow-subjects.” b ^ 

v/ On other occasions he ridicules some fashion of taste by 
a perfectly grave and simple description of its object. Per- 
haps the most admirable specimen of this obUque manner 
IS his satire on the Italian opera in the number of the 
Spedaiw describing the various lions who had fought on 
the stage with Nicolini.,/ This highly-finished paper 
deserves to be quoted in eztemo : — 

“ There is nothing of late years has afforded matter of 
^rwter amusement to the town than Signor Nicolini’s combat 
rSwf Haymai'ket, which has been very often 

exhibited to the general satisjaction of most of the nobility 
and gentry m the.kmgdom of Great Britain. Upon the first 

confidently affirmed, 

to t KIM V " wT"* order 

to be Med by Hydaspes. This report, though altogether 

groundless, so universally prevailed in the upper regions of the 

the^h”^^’ poHticians in those parts of 

he audience gave -it ou t in a whisper that the lion was a cousin- 

^ Sjoectator, No, 556. 
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german of tlie tiger wlio made liis appearance, in King William^s 
days, and that tjtie stage would be supplied with lions at the 
public expense during the whole session. Many likewise were 
the conjectures of the treatment which this lion was to meet 
with at the hands of Signor Nicolini; some supposed that he 
wastes subdue him in recitative, as Orpheus used to serve 
the wild beasts in his time, and afterwards to knock him on 
the head ; some fancied that the Hon would not pretend to 
lay his paws upon the hero, by reason of the received opinion 
that a lion will not hurt a virgin; several, who pretended to 
ha^^ s|pn the opera in Italy, had informed their friends that 
the lion was to act a part in High Dutch, and roar twice or 
thrice to a thoroi%h-bass before he fell at the feet of Hydaspes. 
To clear up a matter that was so variously reported, I have 
made it my business to examine whether this pretended lion 
is really the savage he appears to be or only a counterfeit. 

“ But before I communicate my discoveries, I must acquaint 
*the public that upon my walking behind the scenes last winter, 
as I was thinking upon something else, I accidentally jostled 
against an enormous animal that extremely startled me, and, 
upon my nearer survey of it, appeared to be a lion rampant. 
The lion, seeing me very much surprised, told me, in a gentle 
voice, that I might come by him if I pleased ; ‘ for,’ says he, 
‘ I do not intend to hurt anybody.’ I thanked him very 
kindly and passed by him, and in a little time after saw him 
leap upon the stage and act his part with very great applause. 
It has been observed by several that the lion has changed his 
manner of acting twice or^hrice since his first appearance; 
which will not seem strange when I acquaint my reader ifiat 
the lion has been changed upon the audience three several 
times. The first lion was a c^ntle-snuffer, who, being a fellow 
of testy choleric temper, overdid his^art, and would not suffer 
himself to be killed so easily as he ought to have done ; 
besides it was observed of him that he became more surly 
every time he came out of the lion ; and having dropped some 
words in ordinary conversation as if he had not fought his 
best, and that he suffered himself to be thrown on his back 
in the scuffle, and that he could wrestle with Mr. Nicolini 
for what he pleased out of his lion’s skin, it was thought proper 
to discard him, and it is verily believed to this day that, had 
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^rouglit upon tlie stage another time, he would oer- 
temly have done miscluef. Besides it %vas objected against 
the first lion that he reared himself so high upon his hinder 

lool^ed more 

hke an old man than a lion. 

“ The second lion was a tailor by trade who belo»»ed to 
the playliouse, and had the character of a mild and peaceable 
man in his profesMon. If the former was too Sous tSs 

m^letr part, insomuch that after a short 

lodest walk upon the stage he would foil at the first touch 

without grappling with him and giving hirman 

Siblet but tr“'“® Lh-coloiired 

doublet, but this was only to make work for liimself In 

^ “’i®t not omit that it was this 

the Snlr l^^hind 

‘The acting lion at present is, as I am informed a cnnnfr^r 
gentleman, who does it for his diversion, but desires his oAml 
may be concealed. He says, very handsomely in his own Lc^e 

pleasure in it , and that it is better to pass away an evenina 
m his manner thaai in gaming and drinkin^\Tt he Ss 
tLf ® agreeable raillery upon himseE 

S\- iU-natured 4rld S£ 

made om T "“n gentleman’s tempef is 

made out of such a happy mixture of the mild and the choleric 

he outdoes both his predecearors, and has drawn together 

of A ii my narrative without takii notice 

namely that declare myself an admirer ; 

mely, that Signor Nicoliui and the lion have been seen 
sittmg peaceably by one another and smoking a pipe togeS 

^ 0 ^ I ^ ^ they represent 

upon the stage: but upon inquirv I find that tf o!,. i 

correspondence has passed between them, it was not the 
combat was over, when the lion was to b loord on 1 dS 
according to the received rules of the drama. Besil,1htt 
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wliat is practised every day in Westminster Hall, where nothing 
is more usual t|^in to see a couple of lawyers who have been 
tearing each other to pieces in the court embracing one another 
as soon as they are out of it.” ^ 

In a somewhat different vein, the ridicule cast by the 
Spectator on the fashions of his day, by anticipating ,the 
judgment of posterity on himself, is equally happy i‘ 

for his speculations, notwithstanding the several 
obsolete words and obscure phrases of the age in which he 
livai, #e still understand enough of them to see the diversions 
and characters o| the English nation in his time : not but 
that we are to make allowance for the mirth and humour of 
the author, who has doubtless strained many representations 
of things beyond the truth. For, if we must interpret his 
words in their literal meaning, we must suppose that 'women 
•of the first quality used to pass away whol^ mornings at a 
puppet show : that they attested their piinciples by their 
patches : that an audience would sit out an evening to hear 
a dramatical performance written in a language which they 
did not understand : that chairs and flowerpots were intro- 
duced as actors upon the British stage : that a promiscuous 
assembly of men and women were allowed to meet at midnight 
in masks within the verge of the Court; with many improb- 
abilities of the like nature. We must therefore in these and 
in the like cases suppose that these remote hints and allusions 
aimed at some certain follies which were then in vogue, and 
which at present we have n?t any notion of.” ^ ^ 

His power of ridiculing keenly without malignity is 
of course best shown in hi? character of Sir Roger de 
Coverley, whose delightful simplicity of mind is made 
the medium of much good-natured satire on the manners 
of the Tory country-gentlemen of the period. One of 
the most exquisite touches is the description of the extra- 
ordinary conversion of a dissenter by the Act against 
Occasional Conformity. 

^ SjpectatOTf Ho. 13. ® IUd,j Ho. 101. 
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“ He (Sir Eoger) tlien. laimched out into praise of the 
late Act of Parliament for securing the Chmch of England 
and told me with great satisfection that he believed it 
already began to take effect, for that a rigid dissenter who 
chanced to dine in his house on Christmas day had been 
observed to eat very plentifully of his plum-porridge.” i 

The mixture of fashionable contempt for book-learn- 
ing, blended with shrewd mother-wit, is well represented 
in the character of Will Honeycomb, who “had the 
discretion 'not to go out of his depth, and had pftep a 
certain way of making his real ignorance^ appear a seem- 
ing one.” One of Will’s happiest flights is on the subject 
of ancient looking-glasses. “ Nay,” says he, “ I remem- 
ber Mr. Dryden in his Ovid tells us of a swinging fellow 
called Polypheme, that made use of the sea for his^ 
looking-glass, and^could never dress himself to advant-"^ 
age but in a calm.’Jf 

Budgell, Steele, and Addison seem all to have worked 
on the character of Will Honeycomb, which, however, 
presente none of the inconsistencies that appear in the 
portrait of Sir Eoger de Coverley. . Addison was evi- 
dently pleased with it, and in his own inimitable ironic 
manner gave it its finishing touches by ma.In'Tig Will, in 
hi^. character of a fashionable “gallant, write two letters 
scoffing at wedlock and then marry a farmer’s daughter 
The conclusion of the letter in which he announces his 
fa,te to the SpedcOor isr.an admirable specimen of Ad- 
dison's humour : % 

“As for your fine women I need not teU thee that I know 

tw Tf ^ “I more of 

tnat. It shall be my busmess hereafter to live the life of an 

honest man, and to act as becomes the master of a familv 
I ciuestion not but I shall draw upon me the raillery of the 


^ Spectator^ Ko. 269, 
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town, and be treated to the time of “Tbe Marriage-liater 
Matched ; ’’ but | am prepared for it I have been as witty 
as others in my time. To tell thee truly I saw such a tribe 
of fashionable young fluttering coxcombs shot up that I do 
not think my post of an homme de ruMe any longer tenable. 

I felt ascertain stiifness in my limbs which entirely destroyed 
the jauntiness of air I was once master of. Besides, for I 
must now confess my age to thee, I have been eight-and-forty 
above these twelve years. Since my retirement into the 
country will make a vacancy in the Club, I could wish that 
yoiHWO^ld All up my place with my friend Tom Bapperwit. 
He has an infinite deal of fire, and knows the town. For 
my own part, as ? have said before, I shall endeavour to live 
hereafter suitable to a man in my station, as a prudent head of 
a family, a good husband, a careful father (when it shall so 
happen), and as 

Your most sincere friend and humble servant, 

“ William Honeycomb.” ^ 

I have already alluded to the delight with which the 
fancy of Addison played round the caprices of female 
attire. The following — an extract from the paper on 
the “fair sex” which specially roused the spleen of 
Swift — is a good specimen of his style when in this 
vein : — , 

“ To return to our female heads. .The ladies have been 
for some time in a kind df moulting season with regard to 
that part of tiieir dress, having cast great quantities of riblJon, 
lace, and cambric, and in some measure reduced that part of 
the human figure to the beailliful globular form which is 
natural to it. We have for a greatiwhile expected what kind 
of ornament would be substituted in the place of those anti- 
quated commodes. But our female projectors were all the 
last summer so taken up with the improvement of their 
petticoats that they had not time to attend to anything else;, 
but having at length sufficiently adorned their lower parts, 
they now begin to turn their thoughts upon the other ex- 


^ BpectatoTy Fo. 5S0. 
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tremity, as well remembering tlie old kitchen proverb, ‘ that 
if you light your fire at both ends, the mid^e %vill shift for 
itseltV 1 


Addison may be said to have almost created and 
wholly perfected English prose as an instrument for the 
expression of social thought. Prose had of course been 
mitten in many different manners before his time. 
Bacon, Cowley, and Temple had composed essays ; 
Hooker, Sir Thomas Browne, Hobbes, and Locke^ pljilo- 
sophical treatises ; Milton controversial j^amphlets ; Dry- 
den critical prefaces ; Ealeigh and Clarendon histories ; 
Taylor, Barrow, South, and Tillotson sermons. But it 
cannot be said that any of these had founded a prose 
style which, besides being a reflection of the mind of^ 
the writer, could be taken as representing the genius 
and character of the nation. They mite as if they 
were thinking apart from their audience, or as if they 
were speaking to it either from an inferior or superior 
position. The essayists had taken as their model Mon- 
taigne, and their style is therefore stamped, so to speak, 
with the character of soliloquy ; the preachers, who per- 
haps did more than any writers to guide the genius of 
the language, naturally addressed their hearers with the 
authority of their office; Milton, even in controversy, 
rises from the natural subHmity of his mind to heights 
of eloquence to which^the ordinary idioms of society 
could not have borne him ; while Dryden, using the 
language with a raciness and rhythm probably un- 
equalled in our literature, nevertheless exhibits in his 
prefaces an air of deference towards the various patrons 
he addresses. Moreover, many of the earlier prose 
^ Spectator f Ko. 265 . 
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writers had aimed at standards of diction which were 
inconsistent the genius of the English tongue. 

Bacon, for instance, disfigures his style with the witty 
antitheses which found favour with the Elizabethan and 
early ^^tuart WTiters ; Hooker, Milton, and Browne con- 
struct their sentences on a Latin model, which, though 
it often gives a certain dignity of manner, prevents any- 
thing like ease, simplicity, and lucidity of expression. 
Th^s looker delights in inversions; both he and 
Milton protract^ their periods by the insertion of many 
subordinate clauses ; and Browne “ projicit arnpullas et 
sesquipedalia verba till the Saxon element seems almost 
eliminated from his style. 

Addison took features of his style from almost all his 
predecessors : he assumes the characters of essayist, 
moralist, philosopher, and critic, but he blends them all 
together in his new capacity of journalist. He had 
accepted the public as his judges ; and he wiites as if 
some critical representative of the public were at his 
elbow putting to the test of reason every sentiment and 
every expression. Warton tells us in his Essay on Pope 
that Addison was so fastidious in composition that he 
would often stop the presS to alter a preposition or con- 
junction. And this evidence is corroborated in a very 
curious and interesting manner by the MS. of some of 
Addison’s essays, discovered by Mr. Dykes Campbell in 
1858 .^ A sentence in one of the papers on the Pleasures 
of the Irmgimtion shows, by the various stages through 
which it passed before its form seemed satisfactory to 
the writer, what nice attention he gave to the balance, 

^ I have to thank Mr. Caiiipbell for his kindness and courtesy 
in sending me the volume containing this collection. 
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For tliis reason we find the poets always crying np a 
Country Life ; where Nature is left to herself, and appears 
to y® best advantage/’ ^ 


This is rather bald, and the MS. is accordingly cor- 
rected as follows : — 


‘‘ For this reason we find all Fancifull men, and y® poets 
in particular, still in love with a Country Life ; whert^N^ure 
is left to herself, and furnishes out all y® variety of Scenes 
yt are most delightful to y® Imagination. 

The text as it stands is this : — 

“ For this reason we always find the poet in love with a 
country life, where nature appears in the greatest perfection^ 
and furnishes out all those scenes that are most apt to delight 
the imagination.” ^ 

This is certainly the best both in point of sense and 
sound. Addison perceived that there was a certain con- 
tradiction in the idea of Nature being “ left to herself,” 
and at the same time furnishing scenes for the pleasure 
of the imagination : he therefore imparted the notion of 
design by striking out the former phrase and substituting 
‘ seen in perfection;” and hS emphasised the idea by 
afterwards changing ‘‘delightful” into the stronger 
phrase “apt to delight. fl'The improvement of the 
rh^.thm of the sentence^ in its final form is obvious. 

•^With so much elaboration of style it is natural that 
there should be in Addison’s essays a disappearance of 
that egotism which is a characteristic — and a charming 
one — of Montaigne; his moralising is natural, for the 
age required it, but is free from the censoriousness of 
^ Spectator^ No. 414. 
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the preacher; his critical and philosophical papers all 
assume an int^ligence in his reader equal to his own. 
This perfection of breeding in writing is an art which 
vanishes with the Tatlei' and Spectator, Other critics^ 
other jiumourists have made their mark in English litera- 
ture, but no second Addison has appeared. Johnson 
took him for his model so far as to convey lessons of 
morality to the public by means of periodical essays. 
But h«| confesses that he addressed his audience in tones 
of dictatorial instruction ; ” and any one who compares 
the ponderous sententiousness and the elaborate anti- 
thesis of the Bambler with the light and rhythmical 
periods of the Spectator will perceive that the spirit of 
^preaching is gaining ground on the genius of conversa- 
tion, Charles Lamb, again, has passages which, for mere 
delicacy of humour, are equal to anything in Addison’s 
writings. But the superiority of Addison consists in 
this, that he expresses the humour of the life about him, 
while Lamb is driven to look at its oddities from out- 
side. He is not, like Addison, a moralist or a satirist ; the 
latter indeed performed his task so thoroughly that the 
turbulent license of Mohocks, Tityre Tus, and such like 
brotlierhoods, gradually dfsappeared before the advance 
of a tame and orderly public opinion. To Lamb, looking 
back on the primitive sta^esbof society from a safe dis- 
tance, vice itself seemed pardon^le because picturesque, 
much in the same way as travellers began to admire the 
loneliness and the grandeur of nature when they were 
relieved from apprehensions for the safety of their 
purses and their necks. His humour is that of a senth 
mentalist; it dwells on odd nooks and comers, and 
describes quaint survivals in men and things. For our 
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own age, when all that" is picturesque in society is being 
levelled by a dull utilitarianism, this v^n of eccentric 
imagination has a special charm, but; the taste is likely 
to -be a transient one. Mr^. Battle will amuse so long as 
this generation remembers the ways of its grandmQ.thers; 
two generations hence the. point of its humour will prob- 
ably be lost. But the figure of Sir Roger de Coverley, 
though it belongs to a bygone stage of society, is as 
durable as human nature itself, and while the la^nguage 
lasts the exquisite beauty of the colours in which it is 
preserved will excite the same kind of pleasure. Scarcely 
below the portrait of the good knight will be ranked the 
character of his friend and biographer, the silent Spec- 
tator of men.,..^ A grateful posterity, remembering what^ 
it owes to him, will continue to assign him the reputa- 
tion he coveted : “ It was said of Socrates that he 
brought philosophy down from heaven to inhabit among 
men; and I shall be ambitious to have it said of me 
that I have brought philosophy out of closets and 
libraries, schools and colleges, to dwell at clubs and 
assemblies, at tea-tables and in coffee-houses,^^ 
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Lieutenant of Ireland, 74 ; his 
remarks on corrupt officials, 75 ; 
his losses, 80 ; he contributes 
to the Taller, 99 ; foiinds the 
Spectator with Steele, 105 ; his 
opportunities, 114 ; his genius 
essentially nndramatic, 122 ; 
produces Cato, 124 ; his quarrel 
with Pope, 131 seq, ; his nervous- 
ness, 1 48, 1 56 ; becomes Secretary 
again to the Lord- Lieutenant of 
Ireland, 149 ; bis probity, 149 ; 
marries the Countess of Warwick, 
153 seq. ; is made a Secretary of 
State, 156 ; retires from public 
life, 157 ; dies at Holland Hgjpse, 
158; his reported intemperSice, 
159 ; burial in Westminster 
Abbey, 160 ; his genius, 161 
seq. ; his serenity and spirit of 
utlependence, 162; as reconciler 
of parties and foimder of public 
opinion, 163 ; Ms endeavours to 
improve public morals, 167-168 ; 
his reputation as a critic, 178 
seq. ; his irony, 182 ; as jour- 
nalist, 189 his fastidiousness 
in composition, 189-190; pos- 
terity’s verdict, 192 
Address to King WiUiam, 35 
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Aikin, Miss, Addison’s biographer, 
54, 80 

Anecdotes, 27, 103, 123, 140 
Anne, Qiieeii, 60, 148, 151 
Apennines, description of the, 51 
Architecture, 49-50 
Art of Criticism. (Pope’s), 133 
“Atticus,” 131 ; verses bn, 143- 
144 

Authority, principle of, 7-8 

Beauty, natural and artificial, 45 
Berkeley, Bishop, 159 
Blenheim, battle of, 62 
Boileau, 34, 47 
Buckingham, Duke of, 66 
Budgell, Eustace, 76 ; Pope’s lines 
on, 77 

Burial, lines on Addison’s, 160 
Burke on conservative institutions, 
5-6 

Burney, Br., on Addison’s musical 
knowledge, 74 

Button’s Coffee House, 134, 140 

Campaign^ The, criticism of, 64 ; 
Addison’s treatment of the sub- 
ject, 65 ; extracts from, 66-67 ; 
finest passage in, 67 ; Johnson’s 
criticism of, 67 
* Captain Sentry,’ 107 
Cato, 51, 115 seq, ; remarks on, 
116, 117, 119, 122 ; its formal 
“correctness,” 119 ; Pope’s 
Bcologue to, 120 ; Johnson’s 
criticism of, 421 ; its deficiencies 
as an acted play, 122 ; rehearsal 
of, 123-124 ; Pope’s suggestionr 
and alterations in, 124 ; Epilogue 
to, 124 ; production of, *124 ; 
enthusiastic reception of, 124- 
125 ; Pope’s account of the 
performance, 125 ; its unpre- 
cedented run, 126 ; its fame 
on the Continent, 126 ; extracts 
from, 128-129 ; its imitation of 
the French manner, 130 
Charles IL, his tastes and sym- 
pathies, 11-13 


Chaucer, 33 
Church and Sta|^}, 8 
Civil War, the, b 
“Classic ground,” origin of phrase, 
48 

Clubs, Addison on, 61 
Coffee Houses as literary peiitres, 
91 

Collier, Jeremy, 93-94, 96 
Comedies, the Caroline, 15-16 
Congreve, 33 

Conservative institutions, Burke 
on, 5-6 

Court (Charles II.), corruftioif of, 
11-12 

Cowley, 4 ; his treatment of love, 
12 ; Addison’s praise of, 34 
“Cuckoldom,” 167 

Befoe, Baiiiel, 87 
Bemocracy, rising power of, 21 
Bennis, John, 41, 137 ; on Cato, 
122-127 

Dialogue on Medals (Addison’s), 
51 

Dissuading from Foeirij (Old- 
ham’s), 56-57 
Borset, Earl of, 56 
Brama, after the Restoration, 14 ; 
Addison on the modern, 117 ; 
ancient and modern compared, 
117 ; the Elizabethan, 14 
Drmwier, The (Pope’s), 149-150 
B^den, 16, 20, 33, 34; Poet 
^Laureate, 58, 59 
Buelling, Steele’s attack on, 104 
Bunton, John, 87 
B’Urtey, Tom, 9 

Epilogues of plays, 14 ; indecencies 
of, 18 

Epistle from Italy (Addison’s), 51 
Essay on Man (Pope’s), tendency 
to Beism of, 5 
Etherege, Sir George, 16 

Faery Queen, The, criticism of, 33 
Feudalism, 8 

Fontainebleau, description oC 45 
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France, literature in, 44 
Freeholder, 9, 15L 152, 153 
Freiicli people, Afdison on, 47 

Gambling, Steele’s attack on, 103 
Georgies, xVddison’s translation of, 
31 ; ^Rsay on, 33 

Gothic arcliitectirre, Addison on, 
49-50 

Grand tour, effects of the, 41 ; 
Pope on, 41 - 42 ; Addison’s 
benefits from, 42 

Greek tragedies compared with 
bllak^peare’s, 118 
Guardian (Steele’s^, 114 

Halifax, Lord, 63 
Herodotus, 32 
Hertford, Lord, 52-64 
Hind and Paniher, The (Dryden’s), 
58 

^Hydaspes, 74, 182 seg. 

Mad, Pope’s translation, 133; 

Tickell’s translation, 133-139 
Introduction to the Sacrament 
(Lancelot Addison’s), 23 

* Isaac Bickevstaff*,’ 90, 92 
Italian Opera, 70-71, 182 seq . ; 

Addison’s dislike of, 74 

James 11. , 59 

* Jeremy DistaftV 92 

Johnson, Samuel, on Addison’s 
style, 3 ; on the Tatler a#d 
Spectator, 108 ; on Addison’s 
critical powers, 181 ; on Addi- 
son’s favourite character, 1/^5 ^ 
Journal to Stella (Bwift’s), 1, 110 

^ Kidney,’ 92 

Kit-Kat Club, 52, 61, 147 
La Bruyere, 108 

Lamb, Charles, on the Caroline 
comedians, 15 ; Lamb aird Addi- 
son compared, 191 
Land-tenure, 8 
Langland, 7 

Latin verse composition, value of, 


29 ; Addison’s skill in, 29, ST- 
BS ; Poije’s low estimate of, 29 
Tj’Estraiige, Koger, 84 
Letter to Lord Halifax (Addison’s) 

43 

Letters, extracts from Addison’s, 
46, 47, 53 

Life of Dry den (Johnson’s), 14 
Literature, mock-heroic style, 39 ; 
under James II, and William 
III., 69 

Little senate,” the, 2 
Lives of the Poets (Johnson’s), 162 
Louis XIY., French literature 
under, 44 
Lovelace, 12 
Love-making, 13 

Macaulay, eulogy of Addison by, 

3 ; on Addison’s classical know- 
ledge, 28 seq. 

Magdalen College (Oxford), its 
changing political opinions, 30 
Malehranche, 47 

Manchester, Countess of, Addi- 
son’s verses on, 61 
Mandoville, 2 

Man of the Mode (Etherege’s), 
Steele on, 16, 166 
hliirlhorough, Duke of, 62 
aMurriage, Addison’s, 158 seq . ; 
Ijady Mary Wortley Montagu 
on, 154 

Medal, The (Dryden’s), 58 
Mercury (generic title of ^irst 
newspapers), 83-84 
Milan Cathedral, 49 
#.Iilton, his Calvinistic opinions, 
7 ; Addison’s estimate of, 33- 
3#; Addison’s papers on, 181 ; 
his genius first appreciated by 
Steele, 104 

Miscellany (Dryden’s), 19 
5 ‘Mistress,’ Addison’s, 80, 154 
• Montaigne, his egotism, 190 
Montrose, his lyrics, 12 
Musoe Anglicance, 38 ; con- 
tributors to, 38-39 
, Music in England, 69-70 
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Noll Gwynne as St. Catherine, 
14 

Newspaper, the first daily, 82 ; 
low estimation of, 83 ; published 
under licence, 83 

October Club, 9 
Oldham, John, 56 
Opera, English, 70, 71 
Otway, 66 
Ovid, 32 

‘Pacolet,' 92 

Famdise Lod^ its beauties pointed 
out by Addison, 4, 112 
Party system, evils of, 169-170 
Pastorals (Pope’s), 136-138 
Peace of Rysioich (Addison’s), 37 
Philippeaux, Abbe, sketch of 
Addison by, 46 

Philips, Ambrose, 135, 136, 138 
Pleamtes of the Imaginatwii 
(Addison’s), 180 

Pope, Alexander, his strange 
moral twist, 1 ; his quarrel with 
Addison, 131 seq, ; his letters, 
138, 140, 141 ; his sensitive- 
ness and irritability, 139 
Press, power of the, 18 ; freedom 
of, 86 

Printers and publishers, 19 
Printing and publishing, proclama- 
tion against, 85 

Prose, Caroline, 20 ; Addison’s, 
B8 

Protestant Succession, the, 147, 
151 ^ 

Puritanism, 10, 21, 163 


“Eake,” Steele’s disquisition on 
the, 96 

Rambler and Spectator compared, 
191 

Rape of the Lock (Pope’s), 135 
Reformation, the, 7 
Remarks on Italy (Addison’s), 43, 
78 

Renaissance, the Italian, 7 


# 

‘Republic of Women,’ 172 
Restoration, th^ 8 ; state of litera- 
ture after, 1 s‘eq. 

lievolutmi (f the Kingdoms of- 
Fez and Morocco (Lancelot 
Addison’s), 23-24 
Reynolds, Sir J oshua, on character- 
istic styles, 50 ; as critic, 180 
Rochester, Earl of, 56 
Rosamond (Addison’s), 72-73 
Roundhead tyranny, 10 

St. James’ Coffee House, 91 
Salisbury Plain, descrip'iiion*’’ of, 

27 

Sanctity, Puritan notions of, 165 
Sedley, 56 
Selden, 19 
Shadwell, 16 

Shakespeare, 33 ; tragedies, 118 j 
Voltaire on, 126 ^ 

‘Sir Andrew Freeport,’ 10, 107 
‘Sir Roger de Coverley,’ 8, 106, 
176, 176, 177, 192 
Smith, ‘Rag,’ 38-89 
Spectator j published daily, 106 ; 
its aims, 107, 173 ; its mild 
satire, 110 ; a “fair sex ” paper, 
110 ; its popularity, 110-111 ; 
contributors to, 112 ; its large 
sale, 113; its well-timed appear- 
ance, 113-114; the work of 
different hands, 174 
Sppncer, his Puritan doctrines, 7 
‘ Squire Western,’ 9 
Stage, the, after the Restoration, 
17, 93, 95, 166 ; chief school of 
^ manners, 93 ; Jeremy Collier’s 
attack on, 94-96 

Steele, 1 ; Addison’s iidiiience 
over, 2 ; first Gazetteer, 85 ; 
originator of the Tathr, 89 ; 
influence of Swift on, 89-90 ; 
his naturalness and sympathy, 
97 ; his xJea for Shakespeare, 
102 ; expelled from House of 
Commons, 147 ; disjmte with 
Addison, 157-158 
Swift, ‘1 ; fascinated by Addison, 
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2 ; Iiis frieiidsliip witli liim, 77 
79 ; Ills cr,^clsni of the 
Spectator, 110 ^ 

Talc of a Tub (Swift’s), 5 

Tatter, 81 seq, ; its aims and 
meti^ds, 90, 91 ; origin of the 
name, 89 ; its contents, 90, 
91 ; its mottoes, 92 ; its eseet- 
lences of style and sentiment, 
98 ; its autliorsliip discover'ed, 
99 ; Addison’s first contribution 
to, 99 ; its news articles, 101 ; 
iffi eiift, 104 

Tender ffusbcmd (^teele’s), 69 

Theatres, 18, 19 

Tickell, 1, 188, 185, 189, 110 
soq. 

Tonson, Jacob (publisher), 19, 82, 
35, 52 

^Tragedies, artificial and aifected 
style of Caroline, 14- ; G-reek, 

•lis 

Translations from the Latin PoeL^ 
(Dryden’s), 10 

Traveiling, Lord Cowper on, 40, 
41 

TriM and Conmction of Connt 
Tariff (Addison’s), 146 


Ve?'siJieations of Chaucer (Dry- 
den’s), 19 

Virgil, Addison’s translation of, 
33 


Voltaire on Cato, 126 ; on Sln,ike- 
speare, 126 


Waller, his treatment of love, 13 
Wars of the Boses, eflect of, 6 seq. 
Warwick, Ooxrntess of (Addison’s 
wife), 131 

Wliarton, the Earl of, 74-75 
Whigs and Tories, 9-10 ; Addison’s 
Whig bias, 30 

White’s Chocolate. House, 90-91 
‘Will Honeycomb,’ 107, 186-187 
William HI., 59 
Will’s Coffee House, 91 
‘Will Wimble,’ 9 
Wit, diilerent kinds of, 34 
Woman in feudal times, 12, 109 ; 
xinder the Bestoration, 109 ; 
Addison’s ideal of, 13, 109 ; 
his favourite subject, 152 ; his 
abhorrence of the “masculine’* 
woman, 172 ; his papers on 
woman’s dress, 172} 187 
Wycherley, 16-20 
Wycliffe, 7 
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